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-| Sparks 


ing the used car price ceiling? 
* * 
The Baruch-Hancock Postwar 
Report (108 pages) appears on its 
way to be another “best seller.” 
Already 10,000 advance orders. 
+ . * 
About 250 advertising, radio, 
ewspaper and industry leaders, in- 
cluding automotive executives, will 
attend an OWI progress-of-the-war 
session March 8 in Washington. 


* 


* * 

A vigorous campaign to get all 
gasoline ration coupons endorsed at 
once was set under way by OPA 
last week by order of Admin- 


the drive, Bowles said, is to lift 
from the overworked gasoline deal- 
er the burden of enforcing this 
basic OPA regulation. 

* 


Record Project 
Percy Owen, auto pioneer, has 


* * 


foundation for the permanent pres- 
ervation of records of pioneer days 
of the automobile. 


Owen, elected a governor of the 
Automobile Old Timers, Inc., last 
week, believes the auto industry 
could easily finance such a project. 


* * 


Give It to ’Em, Navy! 
GMS says in his “Edgewise”’ col. 
this week (page 4) that if the 
avy succeeds in cutting the 
Japzis supply line to the East 
Indies, it will result in the re- 
capture of most of the important 
natural rubber-supply country. 
That when this happens there 
would be no good excuse for not 
allowing us to start building cars 
and trucks. 


a 


* 


Death Notice 


Of the 46,000 motor trucks oper- 
ated by for-hire carriers in Cali- 
ornia, 27 percent have a remain- 
ing useful life expectancy of less 
than one year, according to a sur- 
vey mf&de recently by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. It 
was found that 26 percent of the 
trucks and tractors, 7 percent of 
the semitrailers, and 32 percent of 
the full trailers have been in serv- 
ice 10 years or more. 


* 


No Hotcakes 


The tale of a bouncing check is 
told in Oklahoma City as evidence 
that the used car market is falling 
off. 


* * 


a * 


cars, and took them to Oklahoma 
City for sale. Subsequently, repre- 
sentatives of the St. Louis automo- 
bile firm came to town to investi- 
gate why the check bounced. 

“The second-hand car market 
has dropped,” explained the local 
man, “and I haven’t been able to 
make the check good. I thought 
the cars would go like hotcakes.” 
The St. Louis men advised police 
they would give the local trader a 
little longer to try to dispose of 
the property. 
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Is no news good news — regard- | 


istrator Chester Bowles. Purpose of | 


launched a move to establish a/| 


A man went to St. Louis, gave a| 
$7,500 bank draft for seven used} 


Sullivan Named 
To Direct Auto 


Asst. Treasury Sec’y 
Promises Goods Will 
Go Through Dealers 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. — John L. 
Sullivan, assistant secretary 
of the United States Trea- 
‘sury—generally regarded 
|here as one of the most trust- 
worthy and able business execu- 
tives in the Administration—last 
week actively took charge of the 
sale of surplus war commodities, 
including automotive units. 

Sullivan will supervise all of the 
| work of the Procurement division, 
|and he promises that the direc- 
'tions of the Baruch report, that 
|“all sales be made in a goldfish 
bowl,” will be carried out to the 
| letter. 
| Complete details for the selling 
of automotive units have not 
been worked out as yet by Sulli- 
van and his subordinates in the 
| Procurement division. However, 
| in a@ conference with representa- 
tives of NADA, these Treasury 
| Officials said they were going to 

carry out the promise of Ad- 

minister W. L. Clayton to sell 

directly through dealers and not 
to individuals. Further, it is 
| understood, they have expressed 
| @ keen desire to work with 
| NADA. 

Even before the conference, Sul- 
livan had gone on record as being 
unalterably opposed to permitting 
surplus goods to fall into the hands 
of speculators. In public addresses, 
particularly one to the chamber of 
commerce in his home city of 
Manchester, N. H. (see page 6), 
he had shown that he was posses- 
sed of a broad business viewpoint 
jin connection with the enormous 
|problem he was undertaking. 

“The greatest concern of many 
men in industry, and in retail and 
wholesale business,” Sullivan said, 
|“is that when this war is over there | 
will be left hanging over the head | 
of American business such vast 
stores of surplus property that it 
will suffocate all initiative of pri- 
vate industry to re-convert from 
the job of war production, which 
it has been doing so well, to 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) 














Romney Refutes 
Senator’s Cost, 


Plus Charges 


DETROIT.—Only one-fourth of 
|the war contracts held by the auto- 
motive industry fall in the cost-| 
plus fixed-fee category, instead of 
the 70 percent implied in a charge 
\last week by Senator Ferguson, of 
Michigan, George Romney, manag- 
ing director of the Automotive 
Council for War Production said | 
Friday. 

He pointed out that although the 
trend is decidedly away from this, 
type of contract, such contracts 
continued to fill a useful purpose | 
where exact determination of costs | 
is impossible, such as in the manu- 
facture of new items or in the case 
of products subject to constant 
change and modification because of | 
| battlefront experiences. 





Surplus Disposal — 


To Defer Key Mechanics 


| vessels. 


ithat Nelson might assume the 
chairmanship himself, permitting 





Sharply disagreeing with Sena- 
tor Ferguson’s contention that 
(See ROMNEY, Page 44, Col. 5) 
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ODT Groups Take Steps 





SS Gi Pe 


SPLARY STRO COMPASS BUILT FT CORSE OTSION OF CHTYSTEN CORPORATION 
. pees ae eeerig om "> 4s pe 


DODGE UNVEILS its Nav 
in Detroit’s Hotel Rect 
comprises 10,000 parts. 


Mayor Jeffries of Detroit, and K 


WASHINGTON. — Industry’s re-| continue through the end of the 


turn to a peace economy will be 
guided in large degree by the War 


Production Board if the Baruch-|tion. Minor changes are now oc- 


Hancock program is carried out. 
In a special supplement to his 
recent report, Bernard Baruch | 





ro-compass, navigational “‘brain’’ of wartime 
ler last week. 
have already been placed on various Navy boats, wei 


Baruch Urges WPB Guide | 


wn wager 


\ 


The 3,000 of which 


compass, 
600 pounds and 


ghs about 


Attending the preview ceremonies were, center group | request 
left to right, Commander Robert _ ins 


tor of naval materiel in Detroit; 


eller, president of Chrysler Corp. 


| 


war,” follow: 
1. Cutting back of war produc- 





curring, but major adjustments will 
occur with the defeat of the Nazis. | 
2. Decision on which producers 


last week outlined eight steps to|should be terminated and which 
reconversion and, in an apparent/ones left in munitions production. 


reply to criticism that his report 


3. Prompt determination of what 


had by-passed Congress, listed nine|the government owes the termi- 
types of legislation required to|nated war contractors and prompt 


dations. 


The supplement, 
the printed version of the report, 
highlighted the parts to be played 
by major war agencies and made 
clear that Baruch visualized the 
War Production Board doing im- 
portant policy-making work on 
reconversion. 

It was understood that WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson is con- 
sidering the establishment of a top 
committee in WPB to do reconver- | 
sion planning. One report hinted 


Executive Vice Chairman Charles 
E. Wilson to concentrate on the 
direct war-production job. 

The eight steps to reconversion 
which Baruch listed in sequence, 
with the comment that they 
should be carried through con- 
currently, “since adjustments al- 
ready are taking place and will 


Deaths on Rise 


January Traffic Takes 
30 Percent More 
CHICAGO.—Traffic deaths in the 


United States in January totaled 
2,330, or 30 percent more than in 


|same as in February. 





January, 1943, the National Safety 
Council reported last week. 

The total however still was 18 
percent below that of January, 
1941, and 27 percent below that of 
January, 1942. 





|carry out the report’s recommen-| payment. 


4. Removal from the terminated 


ment and materials, making room 
for peacetime production. 

5. Redistribution of “surplus” ma- 
terial and equipment to other war 
contractors. 

6. Shifting of freed plants, man- 
power and materials to other war 
work as far as possible. 

7. After satisfaction of war needs, 
shifting resources to increase civil- 
ian production. 

8. With slackening of war needs, | 


(See BARUCH, Page 8, Col. 1) \ 
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Selective Service 
Aids in Crisis 
New Labor Committees 


To Review All Requests, 
Make Recommendations 


By Jack Weed 
Service Editor 


DETROIT .—Important 
steps toward a partial solu- 
tion of the transportation 
manpower problem, as it af- 
fects key maintenance men 
being taken by the draft, were ef- 
fected by ODT Maintenance Ad- 
visory committees of Detroit and 
Philadelphia last week. 

The Detroit committee obtained 
the cooperation of Leroy Pearson, 
state director of Selective Service, 
to the extent that he has sent out 
a letter to all Michigan selective 
service boards authorizing them to 
information and _ recom- 
mendation from the ODT commit- 
tee in any cases where such assist- 
ance on mechanic deferment is 
deemed appropriate. 

The Philadelphia committee has 


| “received the blessing” of the 


Return to Peace Output | 


local Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation in a letter sent to the 160 
local selective service boards of 
that city, many of whom have al- 
ready replied and agreed to co- 
operate in every way, according 
to officials of the Philadelphia 
Trade Assn. who are keeping in 
close touch with this new de- 
velopment. 


Many observers see in the actions 
of these two advisory committees 
the possibility of national action 
along similar lines, or at least set- 
ting the pattern for other critical 
areas throughout the nation. 

In Detroit area in particular, the 


included in | plants of government-owned equip-| deferment of key maintenance men 


from military service at this time 
is seen as the only possible preven- 
tive measure that can be taken to 
save transportation from collapse. 

While every effort has been made 
during the past two years to train 
replacements for key maintenance 
men and truck drivers in this area, 
which comprises six counties in the 
heart of the war production ar- 
senal, these programs have been 
very inadequate for many months 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


New-Car Controls Tightened; 
Used °42s Out of Quotas 


WASHINGTON.—Tightened con-| 
trols over the rationing of new) 
passenger automobiles were an-| 
nounced by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration last week, but the) 
number allotted for sale to civilians | 
in March—10,000 vehicles—is the 


At the same time, OPA revised 
its rationing program to facilitate 
the flow of used 1942 cars to per- 


sons who meet rationing eligibility | 


requirements. 

Henceforth, any eligible person 
who has found a used 1942 car 
for sale will be able to get a 
ration certificate from his local 





rationing board to buy it, OPA | 





-®% %*& *& Monthly Automotive Service Section . . . Pages 40-48 


said. To accomplish this, OPA 
removed all monthly quota limi- 
tations on used 1942 cars. These 
quotas previously were set on a 
geographical basis. 

Also it was announced that ra- 
tion certificates to buy new 1942 
cars will hereafter be issued by 
district offices instead of local 
boards. 

Boards, however, will continue to 
accept applications. These new 
car applications will be sent to the 


| district offices. Each district office, 


after examining all applications for 

new cars submitted by the boards: 

under its jurisdiction, will issue car- 
(See CARS, Page 8, Col. 5) 
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manufacture once again its normal 
peacetime commodities. 

“IT am well aware that a not 
inconsiderable proportion of these 
surpluses can also be used to great 
advantage for the relief and re- 
habilitation of destitute populations 
in many tragic parts of the world. 
I am convinced, however, that re- 
gardless of our desire and our de- 
termination to bring aid and com- 
fort to these people through goods 
and equipment not necessary for 
our own productive efficiency, there 
may still be left awaiting disposal 
a tremendous accumulation of 
goods of all kinds. 

“Occasionally it is suggested 
that perhaps the easiest solution 
to our problem would be the de- 
struction of these goods. Speak- 
ing for myself I advise you that 
I can foresee no combination of 
circumstances which from the 
economic, social or moral point 
of view could in any way justify 
the destruction of five cents 
worth of usable goods. 

“Still other people suggest that 
we can best promote the reconver- 
sion of industry by locking up these 
goods in sealed warehouses and 
leaving them there until some 
future date when they can be intro- 
duced into our markets without 
jeopardy to our economy. I find 
little merit in that suggestion, I 
see no one who would be willing to 
invest $50,000 in a shoe factory if 
he knew that in a government 
warehouse there were stored 
10,000,000 pairs of shoes which 
could be released upon the market 
at any time. It is my conclusion 
that such surpluses as remain un- 
expended in this country will hang 
like the sword of Damocles over 
American industry until they have 
been absorbed by our domestic 
markets. 

“Today, the best solution of this 
problem seems to be the rapid and 
equitable distribution of all such 
goods as fast as the armed services 
find them to be in surplus. As 
long as the war lasts the markets 
will be hungry for practically 
everything which a civilian can 
use, even when peace comes, there 
will still be great shortages of most 
civilian goods until private indus- 
try can reconvert to peacetime pro- 
duction. And I am not worried 
about oe lacking for markets 
after we distribute this surplus. 
The civilian demand for all com- 
modities is so great—and civilian 
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Will Channel Through Dealers... 
Sullivan Directs Disposal 


Of Auto Surplus 


(Continued from Page 1) 


purchasing power so vast 


dustry will have clear sailing if 
our surpluses are out of the way.” | “wf 


Sullivan’s agreement to sell 
goods through established chan- 
nels has brought great encour- 
agement to automobile dealers. 
Whether through error or other- 
wise, dealer representatives had 
been advised by employes of 
Procurement that sales were to 
be made direct to individuals. 
In their conference with NADA 
representatives, it is said that 
Sullivan and Procurement offi- 
cials stated as emphatically as it 
is possible for a human being to 
do, that no such plan was under 
consideration. 









































individuals. 


extended, it has been promised. 


Dealers will be advised through 
Automotive News, every NADA 
publication, and other channels, 
as to just where and when units 
are to be placed on sale. Plenty 
of time, it is said, will be given 
between the announcement of the 
sale and the actual completion of 
it for the dealers in the respec- 
tive territories to have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect surplus mate- 
rials and bid on them. Details as 
to how this advertising will be 
carried on has not been com- 
pleted, but the above general 
program will be followed, ac- 
cording to Treasury officials. 


law. 


that in- 


Trucks and passenger cars will 
be sold individually to bidders, but 
they positively will not be sold to 
That point has been 
emphasized. The formerly restricted 
distribution of information about 
Procurement sales will be greatly 


Meanwhile, Congress continues to 
mark time on writing a surplus 
war plan into law. Undoubtedly, 
since the Baruch plan is being in- 
terpreted by Clayton and Sullivan 
along the lines of the most widely 
approved proposed legislation, there 
probably will be no great difficulty 
between congress and the executive 
departments over agreeing on a 


House members are particularly 
anxious that the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Patman act, which 
organized automobile dealers have 
endorsed 100 percent, be written 
into law. Rep. Patman still is out 
of the city, but members of his 
Small Business committee and the 
Banking and Currency committee, 
which has the Patman bill before 
it, expressed a desire last week 


that the House go on record in 
favor of the bill. Patman is ex- 
pected to. return shortly and the 
situation will be ironed out, prob- 
ably at meetings of the Small 
Business and the Banking and 


1,568 Trucks . 
Freed Feb. 13-19 


WASHINGTON.—A total of 1,568 





vehicles was released under opera- 
tion of the truck-rationing pro- 
gram Feb. 13-19, the automotive 
division of the War Production 
Board announced last week. 

Of the total, 258 light, 680 
medium, and 267 heavy trucks were 
released to civilian users and 
holders of government exemption 
permits. In addition, 343 trailers 
and 20 third-axle attachments were 
released. 

Since the rationing program was 
placed in effect, March 9, 1942, 
203,528 vehicles of all types have 
been released. 






former 
“Cotton King,” who heads the new 
Surplus Property Administration, 
charged with disposal of surplus 
war goods, including automotive. 


WILL CLAYTON, 64, 








Currency committees. 

Supporters of the George-Mur- 
ray Senate bill sought last week 
to have a member of the House 
Small Business committee to in- 
troduce that measure on _ the 
House side. This action was gen- 
erally regarded as due to Senate 
unfamiliarity with the House sit- 
uation, rather than any attempt 
to by-pass the Patman bill. When 
the senator behind the move was 
advised that the member he ap- 
proached already was on record 
as endorsing the Patman mea- 
sure, he ceased pressing introduc- 
tion of the George-Murray bill. 

On the whole, NADA representa- 
tives express themselves as well 
satisfied with progress that is be- 
ing made. They find, they say, 
every indication of a desire of 
government officials to cooperate 
along the general lines for which 
NADA has fought hard for many 
months. No serious difficulties in 
getting an acceptable program 
under way under the Executive 
Order, and finally having it en- 
acted into law by congressional 
action, now is foreseen. 

However, it is going to take time 
and careful attention to detail to 
get the whole program running 
smoothly. Nobody, either in gov- 
ernment or the retail lines, thinks 
that the $75 billion surplus goods 
problem can be solved overnight. 
Even after a suitable program is 
enacted into law, it will take a 
lot of uphill work to move the 
goods through dealers and into 
customer's hands. 


oo hae ee . 
PS Roetekte Pre bn 


THIS IS THE ARMORED CAR Ang 1937 Packard, standard 
Ordnance Lieut. L. L. Wilkinson, technical 
Base Automotive Maintenance installation near Cairo, is shown at the left, 
while on the right is his jeep driver, Corp. Fred Bee 

bomb-proof, the armor- 
protect the noses of P-38 and P-40 planes. Bulletproof glass was also used. 


Truck Ceiling Statement 
-And Polier’s Denial 


AUTOMOTIVE NEws’ front-page editorial of Feb. 28, titled 
“OPA Statement Proves Case Against Ceiling,” is disputed 
by Shad Polier, director, fuel and consumer goods enforce- 
ment division, OPA, who denies he ever made the state- 
ment attributed to him by a Washington newspaperman. 


which carried President Roosevelt 
conference last fall. 


to make it bullet and 





* * * 


Here is Polier’s telegraphed reply 
to the editorial: 


“Your issue Feb. 28, 1944, states 
that according to a Washington 
newspaperman, I in effect made 
the following quoted statement 
concerning the enforcement of 
Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 341 relating to the sale of 
used trucks: 


“Tf a farmer sells an individual 
truck at above ceiling prices, OPA 
has neither the time nor the man- 
power to do anything about it. 
But there is no organized volume 
sales of used trucks in violation 
of ceiling prices, for OPA has every 
facility for tracking them down 
and obtaining convictions.’ 


“T have never made any state- 
ment to any newspaperman or to 
anyone else expressing the view 
that the OPA has neither the time 
for the manpower to do anything 
about sales by farmers (or for 
that matter anyone else) at above 
ceiling prices. On the contrary the 
records of OPA clearly demon- 
strate that, by actions for treble 
damages and criminal prosecu- 
tions, the used truck regulations 
have been enforced and that such 
enforcement is becoming increas- 
ingly effective and widespread. 

‘Upon the basis of the above 
misquotation, you have reasoned 
in your article that OPA would be 
utterly unable to enforce a used 
car regulation, since you state 98 
percent of such cars are in the 
hands of individuals. 

“Whether the Office of Price 
Administration should or will issue 
a regulation setting a ceiling price 
for the sale of used automobiles is 
of course not a matter within my 
province. This much, however, I 
am in a position to say. On the 
basis of experience I believe that 
an appropriate regulation can be 
effectively enforced and that in 
fact its enforcement would be 
considerably less difficult than the 
enforcement of a used truck regu- 
lation. 

“T trust you will publish correct 
facts as set out in this telegram 
in your next issue.” 


Knoxville Votes 


Truck Tax 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Ordinances 
taxing motor trucks and _ buses 
have been adopted as emergency 
measures by the city council. 


The ordinances provide for taxes 
from $7.50 to $15.00 on large motor 
transport trucks and buses with 
terminals in Knoxville, regardless 
of interstate status, and on trucks 
and buses confined to Tennessee 
if they use the streets as much as 
three times a day. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue. 






House Starts 
Consideration of 


e e 
Highway Bill . 
| WASHINGTON. — Congressionay 
consideration of a postwar highwa 
building program got under way 
|here last week before the Hous¢ 
roads committee. 

The measure under consideration 
|would authorize federal appropriag 
|tions of $1,000,000,000 annually in 
ithe first three years after the war 
to supplement state funds for high 




















































































way construction. 

An identical bill is pending in the 
Senate. 

Federal money would be dis- 
"|tributed among the states on this 
. ||formula: One-half on the basis oa 
sona this teak ~~ | population, one-fourth on area and 
- Sag tage@ttesisc.c° |one-fourth on post-road mileagey 
Of the sums made available, one- 
half would be apportioned for 
projects on the federal-aid highwa 
systems and one-half for urban 
projects and for secondary and 
feeder roads. 

The federal share of any of the 
projects would not exceed 75 per- 
cent, the remainder coming from 
the states. Thus federal and state 
contributions would result in @ 
program of 





—Photo courtesy Lincoln Electric Co. 
Army style) 

the Cairo 
irector of a 


and around Cairo durin 


. The car was rebuilt 


rs 
late being the type used to 





three-year postwar 
$3,750,000,000. 

During the hearings, representa 
tives of the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, American Assn. of State 
Highway Officials, American Roady 
builders Assn., National Highway 
Users Conference and the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Assn. will be 
heard. 


Ky Truck Aid 
Blocked Despite 
Bitter Battle 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—In the face 
of charges that the Kentucky 
Legislature is dominated by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
the State Senate, by a 21-to-15 vote, 
recommitted last week Senator( 
Richard P. Moloney’s bill to re- 
move Kentucky’s truck size and 
weight highway transportation 
barrier. 

Senator Moloney pulled no 
punches in attacking the L. & N. 
during his unsuccessful hour-long 
plea for replacement of the state’s 
1932 statute imposing an 18,000- 
pound gross load limit with his 
measure for a 40,000-pound limit, 
and liberalized size restrictions. 

Charging that every visit, every 
letter and every telegram against 
the bill had been inspired by the 
L. & N., the Lexington legislator 
produced documentary’ evidence 
which he said showed the railroad 
signed the names of others to tele- 
grams, many of which were filed 
at the same minute upon two oc- 
casions in the telegraph office at, 
Lexington. 

Senator Moloney further asserted 
that “the stupidity and selfishness, 
of the L. & N.” has kept Kentucky 
highways 20 years behind the times 
since the 1892 state constitution 
was drafted. 

Arguments of the proponents 
went unanswered by the oppositiong 
which quickly moved to recommit 
the bill on the grounds that a 
companion measure to raise truc 
license fees “from $300,000 to $500,- 
000 a year” was not ready for con- 
sideration. 





* * * 


Here is what Polier told the 
Washington representative of a 
national weekly magazine two 
weeks ago: 

“Collusion purchases of used 
trucks do not enter the picture to 
any great extent. If a farmer wants 
to sell to a friend an individual 
truck, OPA has neither the time or 
the desire to interfere with it. But 
so far as any organized volume 
sales with extra cash passing under 
the table are concerned, there is 
no such thing. 

“It is pretty easy to tell when 
a person is consistently cheating on 
the purchase or sale of used trucks. 
If so, his books are audited, his 
dealings checked up in every way. 
If there is reasonable suspicion 
that he is operating in violation of 
the price regulation, a _ federal 
supoena is issued and his bank 
accounts are checked.” 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Dealer Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


Orderly Tool Sale 


Opened by AAF 

DETROIT.—Taking precau- 
tions to avoid the slipshod meth- 
ods that led to a _ national 
scandal some months ago, the 
Army Air Forces here an- 
nounced last week that it was 
offering for sale to war manu- 
facturers more than a million 
dollars’ worth of cutting tools. 

AAF asserted that an orderly 
procedure would be followed to 
insure that the tools reclaimed 
and frozen after the expose will 
be put to their greatest possible 
use in the war effort or bring 
the best possible price to the 
government. 














































1 TRUCK 
TO 9 MEN 
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Mei EXE IE 77, 


THIS IS INDEED a “war on wheels.’”’ Indicative of the tremendous strides 
made in motorizing our armed forces, a pictorial history of Dodge-built Arm f 
vehicles reveals that, whereas in World War I the U. S. Army had only one 
motor vehicle for every 90 men, today it has a motor vehicle for every nine men. 
Another illustration of increased military motorization is found in the f 
that where an infantry division during the last war used only 3,200 horsepower 
in its operation, an infantry division in the present war uses 400,000 horsepower, 
or 120 times as much. Quality and performance, too, have improved remar bly. 
To date, Dodge has produced more than 300, “fighting trucks’ fo 
American, British, Russian, Chinese and Free French soldiers. 






































AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, MARCH 6, 1944 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ or salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 
addressed to John 0. Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 
and the writer’s namo will be kept in confidence if requested. 


RANK GIBBES, of Gibbes Ma- 

chinery Co., Columbia, S. C., is 
one of the oldtime dealers in 
America. He has asked this col- 
umn some rather pertinent ques- 
tions, the answers of which should 
be of interest to all dealers. His 
query is: 

“Factory A is completely con- 
verted and will require eight to 
10 months to get back in auto- 
mobile production. 


“Factory B is only partially 
converted and can begin produc- 
tion in four months. 


“Will Factory A and its sales 
organization be penalized by hav- 
ing to sit by for five or six 
months, while the B group skims 
the cream off of the market?” 

* * * 


Truck Case 
Is Cited 


a ae question, too, is of para- 
mount interest to all automo- 
bile factories. Each factory, of 
course, is alert to protect its own 
interest. I fear, however, it isn’t 
a question that is going to im- 
mediately concern us, because it is 
certain the government has no idea 
of authorizing the manufacture of 
passenger cars even though man- 
power and materials will be avail- 
able, until after the success of 
our invasion of Western Europe is 
assured. 


We have had some experience 
as to the probable method of au- 
thorization of passenger cars. 
Last fall, when the government 
authorized the production of 125,- 
000 trucks for civilian use, the 
order was divided among all fac- 


Just Among 


Dealers 


Ray H. Auten (Buick-Oldsmobile- 
Cadillac), Cedar Rapids, Ia., will 
celebrate his 46th birthday on 
March 9. He entered the automo- 
bile businses immediately after re- 
ceiving a college diploma in 1922. 
His father started a dealership 
with the “Curved Dash” Oldsmo- 
biles in Oelwein, Ia., 40 years ago. 
Ray and his brother, A. W., have 
developed the business to a point 
where it is one of the outstanding 
operations in America. Both broth- 
ers were virtually raised in the 
automobile business and operated 
together until A. W. joined the 
Navy as lieutenant in 1943. He 
started at the Alameda Naval Air 
Base in the Supply Department. 
The Allen Motor Co. is built on 
the foundation of the service de- 
partment. Shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor, a tire recapping department 
was established which requires the 
service of 25 workers and is in 
operation 24 hours a day. 

. * ca 

Louis B. Micuiiorin1 (Chevrolet), 
New Brunswick, N. J., is a popu- 
lar man in both city and state. 
He has been chairman of New 
Jersey, Chevrolet dealers Assn. 
and officer in most of the local 
civic clubs. His war activity is 
chairman of the county salvage 
drive and chairman of the New 
Brunswick Housing Authority. 

* *¥* * 

J. R. Wem (Chrysler-Plymouth), 
Louisville, has represented his state 
as a director of NADA since back 
in NRA days. He has continuously 
been a director of NADA since 
1934. This is some record. He 
started in business in 1919 as a 
Maxwell distributor, and has con- 
tinued with the same factory for 
25 years. 

* 

Henry J. Kittrett (Dodge), 
Mobile, Ala. Here’s one of the 
very interesting dealerships in 
America. He started out as a 
Dodge dealer in 1916 and has 
continued with Dodge ever since. 
Henry started out as office man- 

(Continued on Page 18, Col. 4) 


* 


tories based upon percentage and 
production in previous years. 
* * * 


Just Share 
For All 

E CAN ‘look forward to the 

time when production is re- 
leased for passenger cars, that each 
manufacturer will get a share 
based on past performance. This 
authorization, in all probabilities, 
will be based upon the “Material 
Control Plan.” It will take factories 
at least six months to gather ma- 
terials together for production 
under this plan. And even though, 
the various factories may be un- 
equal as to the state of conversion, 
I think each factory without ex- 
ception could find space to produce 
their allotment with deliveries of 
new cars starting at about the 
same time. 


I haven’t conferred with fac- 
tory officials in arriving at the 
above answer to Gibbes. I know 
a lot about government opera- 
tions, as well as having opinions 
based upon long experience as to 
probable reaction on factories. I 
am sure we will not have diffi- 
culty from this source. This col- 
umn will follow the situation 
— and will report later on 


* * * 


Liddon Writes 


From Overseas 


ILL LIDDON, Pontiac distribu- 

tor in Nashville, has always 
been active in association work. He 
revived the Tennessee association 
several years ago and ran it with 
considerable success. When the two 
NADA Ordnance regiments were 
recruited two years ago, Bill 
jumped in with both feet. Tennes- 
see and a lot of other Southern 
states made a wonderful record as 
to the percentage of enlistments in 
proportion to the state population. 
Bill was so enthused over the neces- 
sity of these units that he joined 
up himself. 

He is now a lieutenant colonel 
in the Ordnance department 
somewhere in England. I just re- 
ceived a letter from him and be- 
cause it covers a question that 
we on the home front must take 
care of, while our friends are 
overseas, I am quoting it in its 
entirety. We owe a great obliga- 
tion to the members of our trade 
who are representing us on the 
combat front. We all realize that 
when the soldiers return home 
they will have considerable say, 
as to what has transpired in 
their absence. Here follows Lt. 
Col. Liddon’s letter: 

“T have just received the Dec. 
27 issue of Automotive News and 
read your column as usual, with 
great interest. 

“To us who are in the service 
and away from home, who still 
have our business running and 
functioning back in the states, 
we can look with a smile back on 
the NADA convention in Chicago, 
when the prime question was: ‘to 
buy or not to buy any more new 
cars.’ I happen to be one of the 
fortunate ones who made the de- 
cision to buy and therefore my 
business, during my absence in 
the service, has prospered nicely 
and from all indication at pres- 
ent, will be a stable, liquid going 
concern when I return to the 
states. 

“To us who happen to be in the 
Ordnance branch of the Army 
and see and handle millions of 
pieces of automobile parts and 
equipment, one of the things that 
concern us when the war comes 
to an end is WHAT METHOD 
OF DISTRIBUTION IS GOING 
TO BE USED BY THE ARMY 
TO DISPOSE OF ALL OF ITS 
AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT? 

” + x 
“The situation, John, in this 
(Continued on Page 14, Col. 5) 


Dealers in Uniform 


(One of a Series) 


Lieut Frank P. Button is a dealer 
who has made his mark not only 
in business but in civic affairs and 
the Army as well. He served as a 
pilot in the first World War, re- 
tiring with the rank of Second 
Lieutenant in the Air Corps. After 
the war he did exhibition and 
stunt flying for an airplane com- 
pany until 1920, when he entered 
the automobile business as a Dodge 
dealer in Ogallala, Neb. This deal- 
ership he still retains. 

He has served on the city coun- 
cil and on the school board of 
Ogallala; and was selected as 
“Master Merchant” by the Ne- 
braska Farmer in 1932. He has 
been active in dealer affairs and 
was president of the Nebraska 
Motor Dealers Assn. in 1941. He 
also served at the request of Leon 
Henderson on the Automobile 
Dealers Advisory Panel in Wash- 
ington in December, 1941. 

In November, 1942, he returned to 
the Army with the rank of first 
lieutenant, and is now target of- 
ficer with the anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery in California, flying target 
planes by radio control. 


Brooklyn Dealers 
To Hear NADA 
Leaders Mar. 14 


BROOKLYN.— Top leaders of 
NADA will speak March 14 at the 
annual dinner meeting of the 
Brooklyn and Long Island Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. in Towers 
Hotel. 

Principal speakers will be David 
G. Kelly, NADA president; R. C. 
Jones, NADA regional vice-presi- 
dent, and Ray Chamberlain, NADA 
executive vice-president. 

They will discuss problems vital 
to auto dealers, including the threat 
of a used-car ceiling, increment, 
rationing, production and the situa- 
tion in Washington. 


Gehrhardt Now Heads 


Kings County Buick 


NEW YORK.— At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of 
Kings County Buick, Inc., Fred A. 
Gehrhardt was elected president 
and general manager. 


Gehrhardt has been associated 
with the company for more than 
22 years. During the greater part 
of this association he served as 
general sales manager until in 1939 
he was elected vice president and 
general manager. Other Officers are 
A. L. Newton, vice president, and 
R. H. Anderson, secretary and 
treasurer. 


End of Renegotiation Set 


New Tax Bill Now Law; 
Profits Levy Jumps 


WASHINGTON. —The new tax 
bill calling for $2,315,000,000 in ad- 
ditional revenue became law last 
week after the House and Senate 
overrode President Roosevelt’s 
veto. 

Under terms of the new measure, 
the excess-profits tax rate for 
corporations jumps from 90 percent 
to 95. 

Another clause, which drew 
objection from Mr. Roosevelt, 
terminates the existing war-con- 
tract renegotiation authority as of 
next Dec. 31, with a proviso that 
the President can terminate it six 
months earlier or six months later 
than that date. 

On Apr. 1. sharply increased 
excise taxes On a long list of arti- 
cles will begin to take effect. 

Liquor taxes will jump from $6 
to $9 a 100-proof gallon, or 75 cents 
a quart more; admission taxes will 
jump from 10 to 20 percent, as will 
taxes on jewelry, furs and fur- 
trimmed articles. 


Dealer Wins 
Ceiling Case 


In Canada 


NANAIMO, B. C.—An auto dealer 
won an appeal here last week in 
County Court against a _ convic- 
tion in Police Court on a charge 
that he had sold a truck with body 
and hoist at a price higher than 
the ceiling price. 

Charles Gordon, of Nanaimo 
Nash Motors, contended that the 
price at which the used 1941 Chev- 
rolet truck was sold included the 
price of a mechanical hoist, and 
for a special body that had been 
installed. 

The Prices Board insisted that 
those articles were accessories and 
therefore should be included in the 
truck price. 

Judge P. P. Harrison, of County 
Court, held that the ceiling price 
related to the truck, chassis and 
cab only. He quashed the convic- 
tion, with costs to Nash Motors. 


Record Parley 
Expected by 
Neb. Dealers 


LINCOLN, Neb.—A record-break- 
ing attendance is expected at the 
annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Motor Dealers Assn. at Omaha 
March 22, Secretary-Treasurer W. 
R. Mowbray announced last week. 

The Nebraska dealers face an 
unprecedented situation. Not only 
is the shortage in motor vehicles 
appalling but the average age of 
cars and trucks now exceeds 12 
years. 

D. G. Kelley, NADA president, 
Grand Forks, N. D., and Ray 
Chamberlain, executive vice presi- 
dent, will be the speakers. Presi- 
dent O. C. Brickle, of Fairbury, 
will report on the methods used to 
keep Nebraska motor vehicles run- 
ning. 


Delaware Association Pays 


Tribute to Maj. 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Maj. Hugh 
Richter, president of the Sterling 
Motors and a former vice-president 
of the Delaware Motor Trades 
Assn., was named honorary presi- 
dent of the organization last week. 

The membership conferred this 
distinction on Maj. Richter in view 
of the fact that his service in the 
armed forces precluded his being 
elected president of the association. 
The nominating committee praised 
Maj. Richter highly on the work 
he was doing in the ordnance field 
of the Army and commended him 
on his interest in the association. 

William Luke was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the com- 
ing year with John F. Porter, for 
many years active in the associa- 
tion and a former president, named 
vice-president. William Brodie was 


Richter 


reelected executive secretary while 
Isadore Keil was again named 
treasurer. 

The association is cooperating 
with other groups and federal 
agencies in endeavoring to stabilize 
the shop situation in dealer’s local 
organizations. Informal reports 
given at the annual meeting dis- 
closed that most of the dealers 
were almost entirely devoted to 
maintenance work in keeping auto- 
motive equipment in running con- 
dition and that it was necessary 
to husband their shop forces care- 
fully in order to give the greatest 
measure of service. Recently the 
association gave its cooperation to 
@ manpower survey in the shop 
field with the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


Transportation taxes will jump 
from 10 to 15 percent and tele- 
phone taxes will rise from 20 to 
25 percent on long-distance calls 
and from 10 to 15 percent on local 
service. 

On individual income taxes, the 
10 percent earned income credit is 
abolished. The new provision will 
not affect computation of tax re- 
turns due March 15 on 1943 in- 
comes, hut will affect 1944 incomes. 

Henceforth, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, including labor unions but 
excepting religious and _ purely 
fraternal organizations, must file 
nontaxable informational returns 
showing receipts and expenditures. 

Social Security taxes remain at 
the present rate of 1 percent each 
on employe and employer. 


Texas Dealers 
To Hold Parley 
April 24-25 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Plans for 
the twenty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Automotive 
Dealers Assn. at the Gunter Hotel 
here Apr. 24-25 were made at a 
meeting of the board of directors 
here last week. 

The program will cover discus- 
sion of proposed OPA ceilings on 
used-car prices, the tire shortage, 
disposal of the remaining stocks of 
1942 cars, and problems that 
dealers may expect to encounter in 
the immediate postwar period when 
the production of cars is resumed. 
It is considered one of the most 
important meetings held by this 
body in many years. 

The meeting will also mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of W. A. 
Williamson as vice-president and 
general manager of the association, 
and active head of the group. 

Joe Freeman, Milam Chevrolet 
Co., and president of the San An- 
tonio Automobile Trade Assn., was 
elected a director of the associa- 
tion, succeeding E. A. Kinsel, re- 
signed. 

. B. Ranson, Fort Worth, is 
president of the association. 


La. Dealers 
Pick Abbott 


ALEXANDRIA, La.—Robert S. 
Abbott, of this city, was elected 
president of the Louisiana Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. at the annual 
meeting here last week. 

Lawrence Mann, of Baton Rouge, 
returning president, was elected a 
director at large of the board of 
directors. 

Other officers are Wiley M. 
Mosey, New Orleans, vice-presi- 
dent, and R. R. Saunders, Alex- 
andria, secretary. Jack Rogers, 
New Orleans, was elected state 
director to represent the associa- 
tion in the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 

Members of the board of di- 
rectors are John Battle, Mosey, 
Sidney Gonzales, Roy Beydler, A. 
D. Vaeth, W. M. Thompson, Glenu 
E. Huff, Claude Holmes, L. P. 
Landry, J. O. McConnathy, F. F. 
Peterson, Mann, Theron Brown, W. 
Cc. Baingle, J. C. Ledoux, Abbott, 
Roy Jonson and Saunders. 


L. C. Cargile, of Texarkana, 
Ark., former president of NADA, 
was principal speaker at the meet- 
ing. 


R. L. Gingrich Returns 


To Auto Business 


PALMYRA, O.— After spending 
two years with the War Produc- 
tion Board, R. L. Gingrich has re- 
turned to the auto business here. 

Gingrich was president for many 
years of the Gingrich Motors Co., 
new and used car dealers in the 
Lebanon area. While with WPB, 
he assisted in formulating the re- 
placement parts program and later 
was transferred to the field service, 
handling automotive parts prob- 
lems and conservation of new 
vehicles. 


Read Jack Weed’s Backsho for some 
highlights in the service fiel 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
rn ; OUR FIELD DEFINED 


Automotive: Self-propelling, hence, of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with, vehicles or machines, as auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, or motorboats, that contain with- 
in themselves means of motion, control, é direction, 
as, automotive engineering.—Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary. 


The Old Hush-Hush 


D ID you ever see a whisper walloped ? 

Every time someone mentions the possibility of produc- 
ing new cars during wartime — should the men and mate- 
rials become available — official Washington buries the idea 
in an avalanche of propaganda. You can’t talk about that! 


And yet new cars will soon be desperately needed to keep 
private transportation operating. Besides the need for new 
cars, there is the fact that gradual reconversion during the 
war, if it becomes possible, would lessen the shock to the 
nation’s economy when the war ends and it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to shift to civilian production as soon as 
possible. 

What’s wrong with planning now for six or nine months 
ahead, when the nation may be clamoring for civilian pro- 
duction to keep millions employed? 


Baruch Writes An Editorial 


“FTIHERE has been too much loose parroting of the slogan, 

that if individual enterprise fails to provide jobs for 
everyone, it must be replaced by some one of the other 
systems that are around. The war has been a crucible for 
all of the economic systems of the world, for our own, 
for Communism, Fascism, Nazi-ism—all the others. And 
the American system has outproduced the world. 

“America’s productive capacity can perform still another 
miracle in a fine and lasting peace. It will not do so if 
pressure groups are permitted to turn that productive ca- 
pacity into a battleground for their own selfish interests or 
inflate ourselves out of the world market. 

“Speed in shifting this productive capacity from war 
to peace is our most effective attack against two enemies 
which threaten in the transition and postwar period—unem- 
ployment and inflation.”—Baruch Postwar Report (1944). 


Truth Due the Public 


N his current Saturday Evening Post story, Harvey Fire- 
stone jr., tells a very complete story of rubber and how 
our synthetic plants will prevent future price extortion and 
how they will furnish 800,000 tons of the 1,800,000 tons of 
rubber that will be needed to meet postwar needs. 

He doesn’t, however, tell the public that this year we 
will be short 12,000,000 passenger car tires promised by 
the Rubber Administration last fall, nor that we are now 
in a grave crisis on truck tires in the larger sizes. 

It is lamentable that in our present economy a manu- 
facturer is forced to refrain from telling the public, who 
suffers, the truth about how the rubber workers are laying 
down on the job and how even the heads of other labor 
organizations refer to the rubber unions as a “wild bunch 
of industrial brigands, over which the national union has 
lost control.” 

But someone should tell the public the 
about our present tire crisis, and do it soon! 


whole truth 


--a word in 


The capable automobile editor of 
the Detroit Free Press, Robert L. 
Perry, is wondering in a series of 
articles he is writing, what is go- 
ing to happen when the 2,000,000 

men h 1 
VERY e says wil 


be released from 
TOUCHY _ the armed services 
SUBJECT: “this year,” come 
home to find that 
the boys and gals who have been 
working in the war plants, have 
bought up all the good used cars. 
He surmises that they are not go- 
ing to be too pleased about having 
to walk, while the stay-at-homes 
sail by in comparative luxury, pro- 
tected by a C sticker on their wind- 
shields. We have to admit that 
Brother Perry has touched on a 
very touchy subject, which we are 
all certain to hear a lot more about 
pronto, 
* * * 

Those of us who came out of the 
last war know exactly how the 
boys are going to feel, and a little 
research in the newspaper files of 
those historic days would un- 
doubtedly disclose in the “letters 
to the Editor” many a disgruntled 
veteran’s complaint. Your colum- 
nist possessing only a little more 
than a devoted wife and a burning 
desire, paused long enough in 
Chicago, on his way home from 
fighting the “battle of Great 
Lakes,” to purchase somewhere 
along Auto Row a used Franklin 
sedan, hardly the worse for wear, 
for which he paid (or agreed to 
pay in homeopathic doses) the 
colossal sum of $3,000! Believe 
that or not! 

* * * 


From this distant point of 
vantage and depending now only 
on a faltering memory, I do not 
recall that I was particularly bit- 
ter towards the government or 
“the manufacturers” who had al- 
lowed the prices of used cars to 
rise so high during my absence at 
the “front.” What I wanted then 
more than anything else in the 
war-torn world was an air-cooled 
Franklin, and nothing short of 
hell (which I got from my wife) 
and high-water (which was mys- 
teriously missing from my navy 
carriculum) could have prevented 
me from possessing it. Now it is 
my firm conviction that 99.44 per- 
cent of the boys and girls now in 
the armed services will come home 
(God speed the day) in mind no 
different than was mine at that 
time. The recent polls which have 
been made of the stay-at-homes 
conclusively prove, too, that the 
possession of a new automobile on 
the day when we can again pull up 
at the gas station and say “fill ’er 
up!” is our most cherished desire— 
and give any American a desire 
and, mister, you can get out your 
paper with the dotted line at the 
bottom! 

* * * 

Recently I have been getting 
about the country a bit, and I am 
more convinced than ever that, 
once this war is over, our people 
are going to become a nation of 
nomads, with a burning desire to 
“go places and see things.” The 
returning ones once they have 
visited their homes, friends and 
old familiar haunts, will become 
restless. The stay-at-homes, who 
have been working on the seven- 
day, dawn-to-dusk shifts will be so 
fed up with the grind that any- 
where else, but where they have 
been, will look like distant Elysian 
fields. Pile in family, crank up 
the old bus (if we can’t get a new 
one), slip us a couple of synthetic 
tires—California, Mexico or Alaska 
here we come! 

*” + x 


Keep your fingers crossed—if the 
supply lines from Japan to the 
East Indies can be cut, as has been 
predicted freely by our Navy, we 
should be getting good oldfashioned 
crude rubber in huge quantities 
from the natural sources shortly 
thereafter. Rumor is that some 
rubber plantations have already 
been recaptured from the Japzis. 
Don’t give up hope for a minute, 
brother, things are happening 
pretty fast these days and with an 
adequate supply of rubber again 
available, there could be no good 
excuse for not letting us build a 
slew of motor vehicles, both trucks 
and passenger cars.—G.M.S. 
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Nor Will There Be on Used Cars, We Suppose 


——In This Corner 


‘So Dumb!.. 


> 
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The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 


Anon 
be observed upon request. 


Battery Sales 

In your Feb. 7 issue we have 
read your news items concerning 
the Ordinance sales. We are par- 
ticularly concerned about the one 
which states that 80,000 batteries 
were sold at Fort Douglas for $130. 
We are wondering if this could 
possibly be correct, as we have 
always been able to get from 60 to 
65 cents for junk batteries, and 
this would be approximately $50,- 
000 if the batteries had been sold 
for junk. 

We cannot see how anyone could 
be so dumb as to sell this quantity 
of batteries for $130, even if it was 
a case of actual fraud, you would 
not expect them to be this raw. 

We are writing you for verifica- 
tion of the figures before writing 
to our congressmen and senators. 
As you may know Senator Murray 
who has been a good and con- 
sistent friend of ours, has now 
been selected as chairman of a 
committee to investigate cost-plus 
contracts.—G. B. Scuotte, Butte 
Motor Co. (Ford), Butte, Mont. 

Enpitor’s Note: Automotive News’ 

correspondent in Salt Lake City, 
auto dealers in Ogden, Utah, and 
the United Press all vouch for 
Fort Douglas sales of 80,000 bat- 
teries for $130. 


Straight! 


Just finished reading your “Okay, 
O.P.A.” editorial in your Feb. 14 
edition. Wish to compliment your 
paper for a “straight from the 
shoulder” article such as this. 

I feel that you passed up a 
strong point, in failing to add a 
line regarding the amount of sales 
tax that will fail to reach the 
treasury departments of the many 
states, where sales tax is com- 
pulsory. 

Grateful for being a subscriber 
to Automotive News, we are—C. E. 
Pitt, manager, Geo. M. Sutton 
(Ford), Inglewood, Calif. 


Wagging Dog 

Re. your editorial, “Okay OPA,” 
we agree. But you have not stated 
it all. 

Roosevelt and his appointed ad- 
ministration have had as their sole 


ous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


desire, and have carried it out to 
“Ditch, Drain and Dam America.” 
Every act of past three years has 
been “International.” When we 
again put real American nation- 
alists on guard, we will start to 
build and not until then. ' 

Roosevelt had mantle of House 
fall on him and has become as 
House planned it: “Gabriel Over 
the White House,” and until we 
really clean this house you will 
have chaos. It is surprising how 
auto men in all lines allow the 
tail to wag the dog.—Gero. H. 
Hotmgs, Portland, Ore. 


Best Reasons 

John Munn’s “Dealers Tell Me” 
in the Feb. 14 issue of AUTOMOTIVE 
News gives eight of the 
reasons why there should be no 
used car price ceiling that I have 
ever read. 

I hope Automotive News sent 
copies of the column to every 
senator and representative and 
OPA official in Washington.—R. L. 
JacKson, Jackson Chevrolet Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Coming Events 


IL 
5-7—New York (Hotel New Yorker). 
SAE National Seesgeutic Meeting. 


17-18—Chicago (Hotel Knickerbocker,,. 
SAE National Diesel Fuel & Lubri- 
cants Meeting. 

JUNE 

5-7—Detroit (Hotel Book-Cadillac) 
SAE National War Materiel Meeting 

26-30— New York (Waldorf-Astoria). 
Annual meeting of American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

28-29—Philadelphia (Bellevue-Strat.- 
ford). SAE National Transportatior 


Meeting. 
AUGUST 

24-25—Portland, Ore. (Multnomal 

Hotel). S National West Coas: 

Transportation Meeting. 

SEPTEMBER 

13-15—Milwaukee (Hotel Schroeder) 
SAE ations ines Meeting. 


OBER 
5-7—Los Angeles (Hotel Biltmore). Na 
tional Aircraft Engineering & Pro 
duction Meeting. 
NOVEMBER 
9-10—Tulsa (Hotel Mayo). SAE Na 
tional Fuels & Lubricants Meeting. 
tCEMBE 
4-6—Chicago (Hotel Knickerbocker) 
SAE National Air Cargo Meeting. 
JANUARY (1945) 
8-12—Detroit (Hotel Book - Cadillac). 
SAE Annual Meeting. 
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AVEN’T you ever wondered why, in this automatic age, women should have 
il to strain at a brake pedal...or grope for the starter on the car floor... or 
tug and struggle at the steering wheel, in parking? 

There will be no excuse for that, tomorrow. You can stop your car surely, 
effortlessly, with sensationally improved and war-tested hydraulic or vacuum 
power braking... product of the same unmatched experience that has made 
Bendix* four-wheel brakes, with Eclipse* Brake Linings, the standard of the 
industry. You can, right now, have Startix*...the ultimate development of the 
Bendix* Drive...which starts your engine at the turn of your ignition key, 
and automatically restarts it in any traffic stall. Your wife can have Bendix* 
Hydraulic Power Steering, to swing the wheels of her parked car at the touch 


of a finger. And you can both enjoy vastly smoother power transmission, 


*Trade Marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation or subsidiaries. Automotive Divisions: Bendix Products Division, South Bend, Ind. Zenith C 


with Bendix-Weiss* constant velocity joints ... livelier engine response, with 
Stromberg* or Zenith* carburetors ...and the ease of vacuum gear shifting. 

Other Invisible Crewmen will come out of the skies...out of the planes which 
Bendix* electric and hydraulic controls have made so impressively safe and 
automatic. And your War Bonds...that now help send “The Invisible Crew” 


to every front...can be your means of buying the dream-car of tomorrow! 


Precision 


f£guipment by 


Aviation/Coporation 


o 


N.Y., Marshal!-Eclipse Divis Troy, N. Y 


Copyright 1944, Bendix Aviation Corporatior 
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Sullivan Assures Retailers 





Plans for Distribution 


Of Surplus Outlined 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—-Plans for 
the distribution of surplus war 
commodities through “regularly es- 
tablished trade channels” were 
outlined here by Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John L. Sul- 
livan, in charge of the Treasury 
departments Procurement division, 
who promised surpluses will not be 
sold to speculators. 

In an address at the annual din- 
ner of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, Sullivan said he was in 
no position to speak for the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration, 
nor for the Surplus War Property 
Policy Board, but that he thought 
it might be helpful to tell “some- 
thing of the thinking that has been 
going on in the minds of men who 
will be charged with disposing of 
these surpluses.” 


(Epitor’s Note: William L. 
Clayton, new war surplus prop- 
erty administrator, last week 
assured NADA _ representatives 
that automotive surpluses will 
be channeled through dealers. 
See Automotive News, Feb. 28.) 


Plans for Distribution 

“Today,” Sullivan declared, “the 
best solution of this problem seems 
to be the rapid, equitable distribu- 
tion of all such goods as fast as the 
armed services find them to be in 
the markets will be hungry for 
surplus. As long as the war lasts, 
when peace comes there will still 
everything a civilian can use. Even 
be great shortages of most civilian 
goods until private industry can 
reconvert to peacetime production. 

“And Ym not worried about 
industry lacking markets after 
we distribute this surplus. The 
civilian demand for all commodi- 
ties is so great—and civilian pur- 
chasing power so vast—that in- 
dustry will have clear sailing if 
our surpluses are out of the way. 

“The essence of the whole plan 
seems to be timing. Already the 
services have started to turn over 
to us some commodities which are 
either temporarily or permanently 
surplus to their needs. Insofar as 
it is possible, it is our intention to 
dispose of these commodities 
through the regular channels of 


trade. 
No Speculators! 

“We do not intend to sell them 
to speculators. And if anyone is 
suggesting to you that you invest 
your money in a concern, being or- 
ganized to buy up government sur- 
pluses, I would recommend that 
you forego the opportunity because 
I can assure you that the Trea- 
sury department intends to do busi- 
ness with the people who have been 
doing business up and down the 
main-streets of our American ,;com- 
munities year in and year out, and 
we, are determined to have no 
truck with any concern that is 
organized for the purpose of mak- 
ing money out of the war. 

“Between now and the end of 
the war, in most commodities we 
shall enjoy a seller’s market. 
Today there exists unsatisfied 
demands in the civilian economy, 
and not only are civilians short 
of many commodities, but the 
retail stores of this country, the 
hardware stores, the plumbing 




























supply concerns, the dry goods 
stores, are short of things to sell. 
“a. 
these 


tribution of 


concerns. 
“It is our 


perform a useful service in the dis- 


profit on the transaction. 
Will Protect Consumer 

“It is our determination that the 
ultimate consumer will not suffer 
from unreasonable markups by 
any of these distributors over the 
price at which they acquired the 
goods. 

“We are resolved that such com- 
modities as come into our posses- 
sion will be disposed of in lots of 
a size which will give the small- 
town merchant the same oppor- 
tunity to fill his requirements as 
the largest department store in 
the land enjoys. 

“We intend to conduct this 
business in a goldfish bowl with 
every record and every transac- 
tion open to the whole wide 
world for examination. Following 
Secretary Morgenthau’s longtime 
policy of publicly announcing the 
details of any new Treasury ven- 
ture before it goes into effect, we 
intend to make known to the 
Congress, to the trade and to 
the public the techniques to be 
used in disposing of various com- 
modities. And if our plans are 
unsound, there will be ample op- 
portunity for anyone to help us 
correct them. 

“I am hopeful that the experience 
we gain in the coming months in 
disposing of such relatively small 
amounts of surplus commodities as 
are now becoming available will be 
helpful to us in perfecting our 
techniques of distribution before 
huge surpluses become available.” 

Seek Industry Aid 

Declaring that the Treasury de- 
partment plans to “rely heavily” 
upon the advice of individual busi- 
nessmen and trade associations in 
planning the distribution of sur- 
pluses, Sullivan said that commit- 
tees would be formed for each 
category of consumer goods, with 
each committee asked to formulate 
distribution plans covering’ the 
period before the end of the war 
and the postwar period. 

Sullivan pointed out that “a tre- 
mendous accumulation of goods of 
all kinds” will be left awaiting 
disposal despite the possibility of 
using a considerable portion for 
the relief and rehabilitation of 
destitute populations in many parts 
of the world. 

“Occasionally,” he noted, “it is 
suggested that perhaps the easi- 
est solution to our problem would 
be the destruction of these goods. 
Speaking for myself, I advise you 
that I can foresee no combination 
of circumstances which from the 





is our conclusion that we 
can provide the most equitable dis- 
commodities 
among the civilian population by 
disposing of them through regu- 
larly established trade channels. 
We believe that by doing this we 
shall not only achieve the highest 
possible degree of equity of dis- 
tribution but we shall be able to 
resuscitate many failing retail 


intention that the 
people who are in a position to 


position of these articles shall be 
allowed to make a fair, honorable 
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DEFINITE PROGRESS toward the solution of postwar reconversion problems 


was outlined by Brig. Gen. Albert 
for the Army 


Rose (center) 


ervice Forces. 
he tells 


Accompanied by a staff member, Lt 
Jas. H. Marks (left), 


J. Browning (right), director of purchases 


Col. H. C 


Packard vice-president and 


chairman of the automotive Council for War Production contract termination 
committee, about the encouraging overlap of the Baruch report, Murray-George 


bill and other congressiona 


industry’s cooperation to spee 
return to peace production. 


projects. 
clear-cut termination and prompt settlement of war contracts. 
reconversion when military strategy permits 


Major considerations of each are 
They facilitate 


Chicago Dealers Hampered 
In Buying Army Trucks ~ 


CHICAGO.— Truck dealers and 
wholesalers of commercial vehicle 
bodies and other equipment here 
have found themselves running up 
blind alleys in trying to secure 
surplus material from the govern- 
ment, it was reported last week. 

While encountering obstacles, 
they claim that firms in the auto 
wrecking category -have met with 
success in these ‘directions. 

As a consequence, the fran- 
chised dealers are in a fighting 
mood in an effort to determine 
why they have been unable to 
get in on bidding. 

The Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn. in an efficient, business-like 
manner has tried to appraise its 
membership in advance of bids for 


economic, social or moral point 
of view could in any way justify 
the destruction of five cents 
worth of usable goods. 

“Still other people suggest that 
we can best promote the reconver- 
sion of industry by locking up 
these goods in sealed warehouses 
and leaving them there until some 
future date when they can be in- 
troduced into our markets without 
jeopardy to our economy. 

“I find little merit in that sug- 
gestion. I see no one in this audi- 
ence tonight who would be willing 
to invest $50,000 in a shoe factory 
if he knew that in a government 
warehouse in Boston there were 
stored 10,000,000 pairs of shoes 
which could be released upon the 
open market at any time. 

“It is my conclusion that such 
surpluses as remain unexpended in 
this country will hang like the 
sword of Damocles over American 
industry until they have been ab- 
sorbed by our domestic markets.” 

To Control Prices 

Suggesting that “these surpluses 
about which we worry today can 
be a great blessing,” Sullivan said: 
“They constitute established wealth 
—usable national assets. If they 
are administered wisely and cour- 
ageously, they will contribute to 
the national well-being. 

“We can use some of them 
effectively to control runaway 
prices and thus curb inflation. 
Most of our surpluses of partly- 
finished goods and of the tools 
that equip our great war plants 
can be used to hasten industrial 
reconversion, to stimulate indus- 
try and commerce and to speed 
reemployment. Vast quantities of 
war plant machine tools can be 
used to replace old or worn out 
tools in civilian production—with 
the result that America’s new 
peacetime manufacturing plants 
can become the last word in 
efficiency. 

“In that way we can maintain 
our low cost mass production of 

goods, and at the same time pre- 
serve our wage and living stand- 
ards. Finally, the surplus wealth 
of every kind which will be ours 
when the war ends will be a tre- 
mendous asset to us in our task of 


WITH NO NEW cars to display, Charles Deming, Kenosha (wis.) Ford helping to reconstitute a free world 


dealer, 


display room for. Deming has taken 


consumer shipments of oranges, and now h 


believes he has the answer to the problem of what to use his 


for direct-from-grower-to- 
splay rooms look like this. 





and will add to the weight of our 
words at the peace table.” 


trucks and equipment, but thus far 
has been unable to secure infor- 
mation. Individual members have 
had the same experience. 

Edward L. Cleary, general man- 
ager of CATA, reported last week 
that as far back as November the 
association asked the procurement 
division of the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment to put it on the list for 
bids so that members could be 
bulletined. The reason was frankly 
explained. 

Nothing happened, and when 
Cleary contacted the government 
department last week, he was in- 
formed that no record of his 
letter could be found. He was 
assured also that a further search 
would be made and in addition 
that the association would be 
placed on the list. 

Interested firms in the franchised 
classification are also seeking, 
without result thus far, to get the 
same information. 

Meanwhile, various auto parts 
companies have been getting a 
monopoly on the business in this 
area. They seem to have had no 
trouble in knowing when surplus 
vehicles and equipment would be 
offered by the government for sale. 

They have been on bidder mailing 
lists in this area and at various 
camps. 

One case coming to light is that 
of an auto parts firm that is said 
to have purchased approximately 
100 dump bodies from the govern- 
ment in Chicago. 

No criticism of the Army is be- 
ing heard, because the military is 


sensitive lest its policy be con- 
strued as hurting the market. 
There is, in other words, no de- 


sire on its part to demoralize the 
market. 

The point disturbing dealers is 
that all the good breaks are going 
to auto parts firms and that fran- 
chised dealers are unable to get 
on the bidding lists. The present 


campaign in the trade is an 


to remedy the situation. 
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SCENE ON THE SHORES of Lake Erie at Cleveland when the first public 
announcement and demonstration was made on the new, 
mobile, anti-aircraft unit known as the M-16 and dubbed the ‘“‘White Wasp 
The 50 caliber gun is turret-mounted on a White-built Half-Trac, 
which can cover difficult terrain while attaining 
an hour on level ground or highway. 


Wagon.”’ 

















Lefebvre Sees 
Airlines Using 


Diesel Engines 


MOUNT VERNON, O..-«“Com- 
mercial airliners that will burn 
furnace oil costing only six cents 
a gallon instead of high octane 
gasoline that costs about four 
times that amount were foreseen 
by Gordon Lefebvre, president 
of Cooper-Bessemer Corp., who 
brought out some interesting facts 
concerning the development of 
diesel power during an interview 
last week. 


“It is logical to assume _ that 
within the next five years, all com- 
mercial aircraft engines will be 
diesels,” said Lefebvre. He based 
his assertion on the tremendous 
interest in the diesel principle of 
operation that has brought. this 
type of engine to the forefront as 
the chief source of power for 
tanks, submarines, cargo and fight- 
ing ships and numerous other 
items of war equipment. 

“In addition to important fuel 
economies, the diesel aircraft will 
also have the inherent advantages 
of the non-explosive quality of its 
fuel, plus the absence of electrical 
interference, one of the most com- 
mon hazards in air travel.” 

Germany’s experience with diesel 
powered planes was cited in com- 
paring the relative efficiency of 
oil burning engines over those 
utilizing gasoline. A short time 
before the outbreak of hostilities, 
for example, two Dornier-built, 
dual-engined diesel seaplanes were 
tested in flights between the Azores 
and Port Washington, N. Y. Ac- 
cording to German tabulations, a 
fuel weight saving of about 79 
pounds an hour per engine over 
that of a comparable gasoline en- 
gine of the same horsepower was 
effected. 











































































Trucks Up For Sale 
At Army Centers 


DETROIT.—Bids on automo- 
tive equipment unserviceable for 
further Army use are being ac- 
cepted at the following centers: 


PATTERSON FIELD, Fair- 
field, O. (bids to March 4)— 
Chevrolet pickup, 1936. 


U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Denison, Tex. (bids to 10 a.m. 
March 13)—three Ford pickups, 
1940; International pickup, 1939; 
Chevrolet pickup, 1942; two In- 
ternational 1%-ton canopy, 1942; 
International canopy, 1940; three 
Ford sedans, 1940; two Ford 
sedans, 1939; Chevrolet sedan, 
1940. 


NORMOYLE FIELD, San An- 
tonio, Tex. (bids to 10 a.m. 
March 6)—3,000 auto batteries, 
50 auto starters, 50 auto gener- 
ators, 5 auto motors, 6 steel 
truck bodies, 3 jeep bodies, 3 
steel truck cabs. 


SERVICE COMMAND UNIT 
1921, 131 E. Harrison St., Phoe- 
nix (bids to 1 p.m. March 10)— 
Ford coupe, 1935; Chevrolet 
pickup, 1933; 2 Chevrolet stakes, 
1933; 3 Chevrolet stakes, 1935; 
Chevrolet panel, 1935; Chevrolet 
pickup, 1938; GMC pickup, 1939; 
Lavine trailer, 1939; Chevrolet 
coupe, 1934; International dump, 
1933; International pickup, 1938. 
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speeds up to 50 miles™ 
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Franklin Delano Roosevelt has talked to more people than 


any other President in American history. And yet, today, 
after nearly 12 years in office, he is the nation’s biggest 
human question mark. Some call him a saint and prophet. 
Others say he’s a would-be despot. Obviously, he can’t be 
both. To those of us in business and industry, it’s important 
to know which comes closer to the truth. In the April issue 
of The American Magazine, now on the newsstands, is an 
amazingly candid word portrait that brings the President 
into closer range, clearer focus than anything this, or 
any other magazine, has ever been privileged to publish. 


ROOSEVELT—THE ENIGMA 
by CHARLES MICHELSON 


Former Publicity Director, Democratic National Committee 


Michelson is one of the small inner circle of men who has been on 
intimate terms with the President ... men who have met and known 
him in every mood, from frock coat to smoking jacket and slippers. 
For a dozen years Michelson helped with his speeches, advised him 
on public relations. Now, for the first time, “Charlie, the Smear”, 
as his opponents have called him, strips off the political paint and 
from his ringside seat in Washington gives you Roosevelt the man, 
as he knows him .. . a human being with human faults and virtues. 


Me 


[Call 


WHAT IT TAKES TO BE AN OFFICER 


by MAJ. GENERAL JAMES A. ULIO, 
The Adjutant General, U. S$. Army 


aa EX If you think your business or industry 


has personnel problems, consider the 

se Army. From practically scratch it has 

7 had to discover and train men our 
fighters will follow through the hell of 

battle. Where, how did they find 

them? Here, the general in charge of officer 
training tells how ... in an article that should 
prove of vital interest to executives, as well 
as to the parents, relatives and friends of 
every man and woman in the nation’s service. 


The April issue of The Ameri- 
can Magazine is complete with 
two novels, nine superb short 
stories, nine important articles, 
thirteen fascinating features... 
all complete in one issue. 


Typical of its predecessors, this 
April issue is destined to be a 
newsstand “sell-out”, with mil- 
lions of its readers passing on 
their copies to others. 


Toadvertisers, fortunate enough 
to appear in its pages, this 
bonus in circulation is a plus, 
second only in importance to 
the character of The American 
Magazine’s readers .. . “people 
who give a damn”, finding in- 
spiration for their aspirations in 
the publication that is edited in 


GQUZME 


Bud Schirmer, Detroit Manager, Bob Woodruff, American Magazine Representative, 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


their service and in the Service 
of the Nation. 
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Crisis... 


ODT Groups Take Steps 
To Defer Mechanics 


(Continued from Page 1) 


due to the fact that it has been 
found impossible to obtain recruits 
for the schools. With a wide wage 
differential and a constant draft of 
all available men by war produc- 
tion industry, it has been prac- 
tically impossible to direct replace- 
ments into the maintenance field. 

The state selective service 
board has come to realize the 
seriousness of the situation and, 
appreciating that the local boards 
are practically autonomous, has 
sent the following letter to all 
local boards in the state point- 
ing out the seriousness of the 
problem and authorizing the local 
boards to call on the ODT com- 
mittee for assistance and advice. 

Here is the letter: 
MEMORANDUM (M-757) 

To all local boards— 

Subject: Recommendation from 
district maintenance advisory com- 
mittees of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

1. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has established Mainte- 
nance Advisory committees in vari- 
ous areas throughout the state. 
These committees should be fully 
informed in reference to the prob- 
lems of the domestic transportation 
industries with specific information 
on automotive maintenance activi- 
ties. 

2. The U. S. Employment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission 
normally carries on all investiga- 
tions with respect to occupational 
deferments as authorized by local 
board memorandum No. 15-B and 
115-C when such investigations are 
requested by local selective service 
boards. 

3. In view of the intimate knowl- 
edge held by the district mainte- 
nance advisory committees of the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
with respect to automotive mainte- 
nance personnel, advisory assist- 
ance may also be given by these 
agencies to local boards in cases of 
deferment involving such personnel. 
Such advisory service would be 
supplemental to that provided by 
the U. S. Employment Service. 
Local boards are authorized to re- 
quest information and recommen- 
dation from district maintenance 
advisory committees of the Office 
of Defense Transportation in any 
cases where such assistance is 
deemed appropriate.—Leroy Pear- 
son, state director. 

Following up this letter, the local 
advisory committee under’ the 
chairmanship of W. J. Hollinger, 
branch manager of Mack Interna- 
tional Motor Truck Co., is contact- 
ing each local board to further 
point out the seriousness of the 
situation and offer their services. 

The importance of this move 
is particularly important at this 
time in view of the statement re- 
cently made by Maj. Gen. Lewis 


Baruch 


(Continued from Page 1) 


modification and removal of war- 
time controls. 


The budget of legislation called 
for in the Baruch report, as listed 
in the supplement, includes: 


(1) A combined program of legis- 
lation and operations for the en- 
tire human side of demobilization, 
(2) legislation to aid in the ter- 
mination and settling of war con- 
tracts, (3) legislation to aid in the 
distribution of surplus property, 
(4) extension of the expiring price- 
control law, (5) extension of pri- 
orities and allocations powers of 
the President and WPB, (6) ex- 
tension of lending authority of 
Smaller War Plants Corp. to per- 
mit change-over assistance, (7) 
liberalization of Federal Reserve’s 
authority to make industrial loans, 
(8) enactment of a postwar tax 
law to be placed on the shelf until 
needed, and (9) provision of funds 
to engineer a shelf of potential 
postwar public works projects. 


RuDesill Prensa 


DETROIT.—H. S. RuDesill, for 
many years sales representative in the 
Detroit office of Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp., has been appointed district 
manager. 


Carroll, son of E. E. 
a student in the Pontiac Motor Gun school, is 
Earl Taber and War Service Director W: 


B. Hershey, national Selective 
Service director, in a message 
directed to local boards in which 
he said: “There must be vigilance 
at every level of the Selective 
Service System so that no de- 
ferred man remains deferred one 
day after he becomes replaceable, 
or one day after the demand for 
his services has been reduced to 
@ point where they are no longer 
critical to the war effort.” 

It is not generally understood by 
the local boards the importance of 
the repair mechanic to the trans- 
portation system of this country 
and the damage to the war effort 
that the continual drain of expert 
mechanics has had. The local ODT 
committee realizes that it is its job 
to acquaint these boards with the 
seriousness of the problem. 

To head up this activity Hollinger 
has appointed a special sub-com- 
mittee of Geo. Abbott, branch man- 
ager of International Harvester, 
chairman; Frank Ransoski, secre- 
tary, Greater Detroit Cartage 
Assns.; Jack Maynard, of Knorr 
Maynard Co.; George Allen, A. F. 
Posnik Co.; James Allen, Independ- 
ent Garage Owners Assn.; Paul 
Graves, manager, Detroit Auto 
Dealers Assn., and George Moffat, 
of Ogden & Moffat, Port Huron. 
Moffat will organize a _ sub-labor 
committee to take care of the work 
necessary in the “Thumb” area. 

The committee is now compiling 
a list of the key mechanics that 
are now placed in 1-A and informa- 
tion at hand, according to Chair- 
man Abbott, indicates that a great 
number of these important men 
have been recently reclassified. Un- 
less something is done to stop this 
drain, transportation in this area 
will collapse for lack of mainte- 
nance. 


The new Philadelphia committee 
on manager, according to Everett 
A. Harding, district ODT manager, 
“has been instructed to investigate 
the representations of the employer 
and if after careful personal in- 
vestigation, it was determined that 
the loss of the individual would be 
serious to the transportation in- 
dustry, thereby hindering the war 
effort, the special committee would 
report this fact to the Selective 
Service board having jurisdiction in 
the particular case in question, this 
report to be made in writing in 
order that it might become part 
of the board’s file.” 

PATA warned its members to ex- 
pect draft boards to comb and 
recomb these lists of occupationally 
deferred men and expect many re- 
classifications to 1-A. “In _ short, 
reappraise all of your men who are 
under 38,” it warned. 


Financing Up in Canada 

MONTREAL.—Motor vehicle financ- 
ing in Canada in January including 
new and used types totaled 2,062 units 
with a financed value of $1,020,575, 
being 32 percent higher in number and 
93 percent eater in financed value 
.558 vehicles financed for 
$529,088 in January of last year. 
the total, 151 were new cars, trucks 
and buses. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 


back cover this issue. 





JACK HOWELL (seated) purchases 
while William T. Holland, Chevrolet 
ye — assistant regional manager for Chevrolet with headquarters in 

akland. 





Tire 





Chevrolet dealership in Glendale, Calif. 
city sales manager, looks on. Howel 


Quotas for March Up 


Slightly Over February 


W. SHINGTON. — Rationing 


quotas .n tire and tubes for March 
show a slight increase over totals 


allowed in February, the Office of 


Price Administration reported last 
week. 

The new passenger tire quota 
was fixed at 691,025 tires, an in- 
crease of 45,975 over the February 
allotment. 

The March allotment will be dis- 
tributed by local war price and 
rationing boards on the new occu- 
pational basis whieh supplants the 
previous mileage basis for determ- 
ining eligibility for tires. The most 
essential occupations will be grant- 
ed preference in the issuance of 
tire certificates, regardless of 
monthly mileage. 

The OPA is inaugurating a new 
system for March in dividing truck 
and bus tire quotas into two cate- 
gories, to be determined by size. 
Local boards will have separate 
quotas for tires smaller than 7.50 
inches and those 8.25 inches or 
larger. 

The new truck and bus tire quota 
is 171,487 tires under 7.50 inches, 
and 114,311 larger than 8.25 inches; 
with the combined total roughly 
18,000 larger than the February 
total of 267,917 tires. 

March bus and truck tube allot- 


Obituaries— 


Charles H. Oshei 

BUFFALO.—A vice-president of Tri 
co Products Corp. and a well-know: 
figure among automobile and _ part: 
manufacturers, Charles H. Oshei die¢ 
Feb. in Miami. He headed Trico’: 
Detroit office. 

oe & 


William H. Murphy 

DENVER.—William H. Murphy, 74 
prominent automobile dealer and resi- 
dent here since 1907, died last week 
He was ES of the Murphy: 
Mahoney Co. (Chevrolet), in partner- 
ship with M. B had 
been a member of the Denver Automo- 
bile Dealers Assn. more than 20 years. 


Howard F. Chaffee 
TOLEDO.—Howard F. Chaftee, vice- 
as and sales manager of the 
illotson Mfg. Co., died here recently. 


Mahoney. He 


















LEARNING TO OPERATE Pontiac-built wreapene is Seaman Henry T. 


Carroll, Pontiac dealer in 
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ments total 230,503, a slight 


last month. 


The permitted total of March 
tractor tires is 22,080, broken down 
into 8,280 rear tractor tires and 13,- 


800 front tires and implement tires 


This compares with a total of 27,- 
600 tractor tires of all types re- 


leased in February. 


The OPA allotment of tractor 
tubes for March is 18,400, down 4,- 


600 from February totals. 


Tire-Allotment 
Inequity Ended 
By the OPA 





WASHINGTON.—A provision in 
the tire-rationing regulations mak- 


ing combination retail - wholesale 


dealers whose wholesale net dollar 


sales of tires and tubes totaled 
$100,000 or more in 1941 eligible 
for 
passenger tires and tubes has been 
revoked by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Under Amendment 69 _ issued 
Feb. 15, these dealers were made 
eligible for the increased allotment 


along with two others groups— 


persons now selling tires ex- 
clusively at wholesale and persons 
who were wholesalers in 1941 and 
now intend to reenter the business 
as exclusive wholesalers. 

Purpose of the original amend- 
ment was to permit wholesalers to 
secure additional stocks of tires. 
It was not contemplated that 
under the provisions there would 
be an increase in retail inventories. 
Retail inventories cannot be _ in- 
creased at this time because syn- 
thetic tire production has not yet 
reached high enough levels. 

However, as the new provisions 
worked out in practice, it was 
possible for certain establishments 
selling both to other dealers and 
at retail to secure an allotment 
while those selling at retail only 
were not allowed to secure an in- 
creased allotment. To correct this, 
OPA is now revoking the pro- 
vision allowing an increased allot- 
ment to the combination retail and 
wholesale dealers. As a result, only 
those dealers exclusively engaged 
in wholesaling will be eligible for 
the increase to their inventory. 


Irvin Director 


© 
Of Willys 
TOLEDO. — President Ward M. 
Canaday today announced election 
of Wm. A. Irvin, former president 
U. S. Steel Corp., as director of 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


Town Kills Auto Fee 


SILOAM SPRINGS, Ark.—The City 
Council has voted to eliminate the city 
motor license fee, making it unneces- 
sary for automobile and truck owners 
to buy city tags for their vehicles. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views, 


in- 
crease over the 229,203 permitted 


increased allotments of new 











Cars 


(Continued from Page I) 


ration certificates within the limit 
of its quota to persons with the 
most immediate essential needs. 

These revisions are being made, 
OPA said, to permit freer move- 
ment of used 1942 cars, while at 
the same time distributing the 
small remaining supply of new cars 
by means of monthly quotas to 
those persons with the most essen- 
tial and immediate needs. 

“The few new cars left for ra- 
tioning must be given to those 
eligible persons whose immediate 
need is greatest,” OPA rationing 
officials said. “The new require- 
ments that OPA district offices ap- 
portion the small monthly quotas 
of new automobiles will assure fair 
distribution to persons with the 
most vital and immediate need. 

“At the same time, used 1942 
cars are removed from monthly 
quota restrictions altogether to 
facilitate their movement into 
the hands of essential users. 
Elimination of these cars from 
quotas will permit consumers 
who meet all eligibility require- 
ments and have found a car for 
sale in the hands of either a 
dealer or a private individual, to 
buy the needed car.” 

Several other minor changes in 
the automobile rationing regula- 
tions were also announced: 

1.—In line with the recent change 
in the Selective Service regulations 
regarding pre-induction physical 
examinations, the new regulations 
now provide that persons may ob- 
tain a board authorization to sell 
their 1942 cars to anyone without 
a ration certificate after they have 
received a _ certificate of fitness 
from Selective Service. It is im- 
portant that these persons be per- 
mitted to sell their cars as fast 
and in the most convenient way 
possible before going on active 
duty. Previously, they could sell 
their cars to anyone only during 
the furlough period following in- 
duction. 

2.—Persons inheriting 1942 auto- 
mobiles no longer are permitted to 
sell them to anyone who does not 
have an OPA ration certificate. 
They may continue to obtain clear- 
ance from local boards to use the 
cars themselves. 

3.—Plant area boards and plant 
area panels, which help do the 
work of local war price and ra- 
tioning boards in large factories, 
may now issue automobile ration 
certificates for used 1942 cars to 
eligible persons in the plant they 
serve, only after the OPA district 
director has given them specific 
jurisdiction to act on automobile 
applications. After being given this 
authority, these boards or panels 
may issue certificates for used 1942 
cars only, subject to the same 
regulations as those applying to 
local boards. 









































































































Purolator, Inc., Elects 


Searle a Director 


NEWARK.—Ralph R. Layte, 
president, Purolator Products, Inc., 
announced last week the election 
of Clarence E. Searle to the board 
of directors. Searle is also vice- 
president in charge of sales and 
member of the board of Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J. 

Searle, a native of Ansonia, O., 
has been associated in the past 
with Western Electric Co., General 
Electric Co. and _ Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. 


Extra Gasoline OK’d 


To Locate Parts 

WASHINGTON. — Dealers in 
used automotive parts will be 
granted preferred mileage—extra . 
gasoline rations—to locate and 
collect these parts, the Office of 
Price Administration announced 
last week. 

This means that these dealers, 
who need gasoline rations to 
inspect used parts at junk yards 
that are not readily accessible 
except by automobile, may re- 
ceive rations for mileage in ex- 
cess of the B ceilings of $25 
miles a month on the East 
Coast and 460 miles a month 
elsewhere. 

To qualify, these dealers will 
have to present a certification 
from the War Production Board 
that the required mileage is 
essential to the war effort. 
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Tom Girdler reports 
to the American people 


HE makers of aircraft of 
"Tenis country are meet- 
ing the vast needs of our 
Government for thousands 
upon thousands of planes in 
a mighty effort which will 
stand long as a historic 
achievement of industry. 


As the world’s largest pro- 

ducer of planes, Consoli- 

dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation is doing its share 

in this great war job. The annual report to stock- 

holders describes what the company is doing, and 

there are many facts in that report of interest to the 
general public. Here are some of them: 


The job we are doing 


From the production lines of Consolidated Vultee’s 
plants, eight types of planes ranging from Lib- 


ti 


LIBERATOR ...4-engine bomber 
The Liberator has blasted a name for itself all 
around the world. 


erator bombers to trainers and “Flying Jeeps” flow 
in ever-increasing numbers. 


In 1942, we delivered 53,000,000 pounds of 
airplanes, including spare parts. In 1943, we mul- 
tiplied this almost two and a half times — a total of 
126,000,000 pounds. 


How we did it 


This record is a reflection of steadily increasing 
operating efficiency. Efficiency in building heavy 


LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 
The cargo version of the Liberator can carry a ten- 
ton pay load. 


bombers at the San Diego Division has been rated 
first in the nation by the War Production Board. 
The Nashville plant was rated first among builders 
of single-engine bombers, while the Vultee Field and 
Stinson divisions consistently have led the field in 
building basic and advanced trainers. 


Saving Manpower 


Increased efficiency has helped meet the man- 


power shortage. Production has been steadily ex- 
panded with declining manpower requirements for 
each plane. 


ro 


CORONADO --- patrol bom 
The Coronado is the largest Consolidated Vultee 
plane in Navy service. 


For example, with the same direct labor required 
to build one four-engine Liberator three years ago, 
today we build fourteen. In December 1941, at the 
San Diego Division the output per employee was 
only 47 pounds; during December 1943, the figure 
was 151 pounds per employee — the highest output 


f 


CATALINA... patrol bomber 
Long used by the Navy, the Catalina refuses to 
grow old, as the enemy will testify. 


per man-day in the heavy-bomber field, according 
to the War Production Board. 


Saving the taxpayer’s dollar 


Increasing output has resulted in lower unit cost. 
Last year Consolidated Vultee saved the govern- 
ment $250,000,000 with new operating economies 
and efficient use of manpower. 


During the year, close to 50,000 time-saving pro- 
posals were submitted by employees. The adoption 
of many of these employees’ suggestions resulted in 
savings of man-hours equivalent to 10,000 persons 
working 48 hours a week for a full year. 


How 7000 suppliers helped 


The responsibilities of Consolidated Vultee in 
meeting schedules and turning out vastly increased 
production were shared with some 7000 material 


VALIANT ... basic trainer 
Thousands of pilots got their basic training in 
sturdy Valiants. 


suppliers located in 42 states. Their continued co- 
operation has been of the greatest benefit. 


Eyes fo the future 


Consolidated’s vast industrial organization is con- 
centrating upon the job of producing and devel- 
oping planes for the war. 


VENGEANCE -».dive bomber 
Newly perfected dive brakes on the Vengeance 
give pilots complete bombing accuracy. 


Under construction is a new military transport, 
similar to the Liberator Express but with a larger 
fuselage to provide space for more efficient cargo 
and troop transportation. A new four-engine heavy 
bomber of advanced design is also being developed. 


Work continues on a giant transport plane able 
to make non-stop trips to Europe and return. It is 
large enough to accommodate 400 passengers. 


RELIANT... navigational trainer 


A favorite of private fliers, now used for instru- 
ment instruction. 


The Stout Research Division at Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, under the direction of William B. Stout, is en- 
gaged in several experimental projects for military 
as well as commercial application. Research and 
development are being carried on for airplanes for 


SENTINEL ...“’Flying Jeep“ 


They are the “eyes upstairs” — help make Amer- 
ican artillery the world’s deadliest. 


private use, not only in the form of conventional 
planes, but also in various advanced forms, such 
as a flying automobile, a roadable airplane, and 
a helicopter. 


Our pledge to you 


We know that the war is not yet won. We know 
that ultimate success on the fighting front requires 
continued all-out production on America’s industrial 
front. There will be no let-down at Consolidated 
Vultee until Victory is won! 


ron wr. Arden 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Fairfield, Calif. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif, 


Fort Worth, Texas 


New Orleans, La. 


Nashville, Tenn. Wayne, Mich. 


Louisville, Ky. Dearborn, Mich. 


Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N.C. 


Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
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Highway Chiefs Pianning Boldly 


Association of State Officials Cites Huge Postwar Road Job; 
Presses for Commitments Now from Congress 





For Trucks and Buses... 


Faulty Brakes in Lead 
As Accident Factor 











By William Ullman has an otherwise peacetime value 


DETROIT. — According to the 
analysis of mechanical defect ac- 
cidents of trucks and buses for 
1942, faulty brakes lead as the 
cause of most accidents with tire 
failure and engine failure running 
neck and neck for second and 
third place. 

In computing these accidents, 
reports were made out for ICC be- 
fore May 1, 1942, on all accidents 
involving a property damage of 
$25 or more but after that date 
such accidents were not reported 
unless the damage was $100 or 
more. 

In reporting the mechanical 
defects that cause accidents, it 
was found that in many cases 
the defects were the direct cause 
of the accident and in others 
where a vehicle ran into another 
parked vehicle, the engine failure 
of the parked vehicle was a con- 
tributing factor. 

For the year 1942, accidents and 
their causes were divided as fol- 
lows: 30.1 percent, brakes; 12.5, 
tires; 11.7, engines; 9.1, steering; 
5.9, coupling devices; 5.6, wheels; 
5.3, lights; 4.2, springs, etc.; 3.1, 
axles, etc.; 2.2, fuel lines; 1.9, ex- 
haust; 1.4, clutches; 1.1, throttles, 
etc.; 1.0, batteries, etc.; 0.8, vision; 





Business Men 
Urged to Take 


Political Action 


PHILADELPHIA.—Unless all 
American business men “become 
politically active to end the reign 
of bureaucratic government in 
Washington,” it was warned here 
last week by G. Mason Owlett, 
president of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Assn., the pro- 
gressive national economy built 
up through the years by labor and 
industry will be destroyed by 
“selfish, presumptuous dreamers 
who do not believe in the principles 
of private enterprise.” 

In an address at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting, during 
which he was reelected president, 
Owlett urged that all American 
employers institute a broad and 
cohesive program of political edu- 
cation among their employes to 
promote cooperative understand- 
ing of their combined problems and 
to prevent a “drift toward state 
socialism.” 

“Our industries,” he said, “should 
set up departments to study legis- 
lation and its effect upon all forms 
of trade and commerce. Such de- 
partments could show employes the 
infinite scope and vast importance 
of sound political thought and its 
relation to their own domestic 
economy. 

“Knowledge of this kind would 
enable American workers to in- 
telligently make their own po- 
litical decisions . . . Knowledge of 
this kind would be an effective 
quarantine against the contagion 
of economic paralysis and class 
dissension.” 


Booklet Issued 
On Contracts Act 


WASHINGTON.—Employers who 
hold U. S. government contracts 
will be interested in a _ recently 
issued supplement to the printed 
pamphlet of rulings and interpreta- 
tions under the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act. This act applies 
generally to government contracts 
in excess of $10,000. Last year 
101,224 contracts with a value of 
$30,935,631,889 were reported, almost 
equaling the total of the previous 
six years under the act. 

The rulings in some instances 
change the coverage of the act, 
particularly with respect to truck 
drivers, employes adding to a stock 
pile, foremen, and maintenance 
employes. 

Copies of both the supplement 
and the printed pamphlet of rul- 
ings and interpretations may be 
obtained at any regional, branch, 
or field office or the national office 
of the Wage-Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, 165 W. 46th St. 
New York 19. 


an 
a full shift of checking Flying Fortress engine crankcases. 
reper Daniels, the carpenter; L 
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0.6, transmission; 0.6, unspecified; 
0.5, drive; 0.3, frames; 2.1, others. 

A breakdown of brake failures 
show that 38.5 percent were caused 
by broken lines (90 percent airline 
failure, 10 percent hydraulic lines); 
15.4 compressor failure (75.0 drive 
for compressor); 7.7 leakage of air 
7.7 
grease on lining; 7.7 application 
parking brake 
failure; 3.8 brake drum broke; and 


line; 7.7 unbalanced brakes; 


valve failure; 7.7 
3.8 brake failure. ‘ 
Tire failure accidents which 
occurred while vehicles were 
moving represent 73.1 percent of 
all and were termed “blow-outs” 
in most cases. Tire blowouts 
occurred on front wheel in 34.6 
percent of the moving vehicle 
cases, 12.8 on trailer axles, 8.9 
on rear wheels and in 89 the 
location was not specified. 


Engine failures were highest in 
the ignition system where 31.5 per- 
cent of all engine failures were 
recorded. Of the ignition failures, 
39.2 percent of these were shorts, 
34.8 wet engines, 17.4 defective wir- 
4.3 coil and 4.3 condenser. 
Other engine failures were 20.5 
engine failed, 15.1 fuel pump parts 
failed, 12.3 overheated engine, 6.8 
rods 
burned, 2.7 main bearings burned, 
1.4 piston broke, 1.4 valve broke, 
1.4 oil line broke, 1.4 fly wheel flew 
apart, 1.4 crankshaft broke and 1.4 


ing, 


carburetor, 2.7 connecting 


crankcase broke. 


Of steering system failures, 32.8 
percent were due to ball and socket 
joint failure, 27.6 was recorded as 
just steering system failure, 6.9 tie- 
rod failure, 6.9 steering knuckle, 6.9 
steering gear locked, 3.5 drag link, 
3.5 steering shaft broke and 1.7 
each for shimmy, incorrect wheel 
king 
steering arm break, 
worm gear break, and _ steering 


alignment, excessive wear, 
pin break, 


column break. 


Sixty percent of wheel failure 
was due to studs becoming loose 
and bearing oir stripping with 
percent due to front wheel 


28.5 
bearing failure. 
Of spring failure, 


trailer spring assembly. 


Of axle failure accidents, 78.9 
percent was due to rear axle of 
the power unit failing of which 
by axle shaft 
breakage. In 15.8 percent of the 
accidents caused by axle failure 
the semi-trailer axle failed and 
only in 5.3 percent o fthe total did 
the front axle cause the accident. 


46.6 was ca 


Crosley Gives 
Tay New Post 


CINCINNATI.—Clarence S. Tay, 
who formerly was branch manager 
in charge of the Chicago factory 
branch of Crosley Corp., has been 
transferred to the main office of 
the company here, where he is now 
serving as automotive product 
manager, it was announced last 
week by J. H. Rasmussen, Crosley 
commercial manager. 

The corporation recently dis- 
continued its Chicago branch and 
transferred the distribution of its 
products in Chicago and adjacent 
territory to Harry Alter & Bros., 
1728 S. Michigan Ave. 


80.8 percent 
was due mainly to main leaf spring 
breakage with 11.5 due to rear 
spring assembly failure and 7.7 to 























































Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. — Because 
war necessities are so seri- 
ously constricting the activi- 
ties of its membership, there 
is one national organization 
of the automotive world maintain- 
ing headquarters in the National 
Capitol that can devote a major 
portion of its attention to postwar 
planning. 

It is the American Assn. of 
State Highway Officials, whose 
influence reaches into every 
corner of the land, its delibera- 
tions and counsel substantially 
guiding national highway policy. 

To say the association is con- 

centrating so largely on the prob- 
lems that will come after the Axis 
has been crushed need not imply 
that it is neglecting current re- 
sponsibilities. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that with road _ building 
virtually in recess all over the 
United States, and street and high- 
way maintenance reduced to those 
undertakings essential to prosecu- 
tion of the war, its officers and 
membership can concentrate on 
operations of the future. 


On House Hearings 

At the moment the attention of 
the association is focussed on hear- 
ings by the House Committee on 
Roads on H.R. 2426. It is this bill, 
introduced last March and spon- 
sored by the executive committee 
of the association, that would pro- 
vide $1,000,000,000 annually for 
highway construction throughout 
the country during the first three 
years of the postwar period. Under 
the terms of the measure, as now 
written, the funds would be appor- 
tioned by formula and for every $3 
provided by the federal govern- 
ment the states would furnish $1. 

Arguments in favor of this legis- 
lation are being pounded home at 
the hearings by the highway com- 
missioners of all states, led by 
Samuel S. Hadden, chairman of the 
Indiana State Highway Commis- 
sion, recently installed as president 
of the national association. C. W. 
Brown, of Missouri, has laid before 
the House committee, the chairman 
of which is Rep. J. W. Robinson, 
of Utah, the highway needs of a 
typical state as they are now 
shaping up. 

His colleagues are giving speci- 
fic data on the more pressing 
problems in their individual 
states as well as advocating 
adoption of the Federal-aid 
policy laid down in the bill, 
which has a companion measure 
in the Senate, S. 971. 

The circumstances dictating sup- 
port of the three-year program 
costing three billions are summed 
up in this fashion: 

The highway transportation sys- 
tem of the United States comprises 
approximately 300,000 miles of city 
streets, 500,000 miles of designated 
state highways and 2,400,000 miles 
of rural roads. On this system 
cities, counties, states and the fed- 
eral government have expended 
$42,000,000,000 in less than 30 years. 

Of this amount, the federal gov- 
ernment has spent $8,000,000,000. It 
is conceded that some of the many 
billions has been wasted, but it is 
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TYPICAL OF THE patriotic response to appeals for war workers, this 


a minister. 


thstine, 67, apply 


inspection crew at the Studebaker plant consists of a carpenter, a farmer 
Each carries on normal peacetime occupations in addition to 


Left to right, 


Eaton, the farmer, and the Rev. H. D 
ing some of the 18 gauges they use on the job. 





Samuel C. Hadden 
. chief of highway officials. 








Hale H. Hale 
. . executive secretary. 


contended that just as it took time 
to make a good motor vehicle it 
has taken time to build good roads. 


Replacement Necessary 


The result today is that a sub- 
stantial part of the road construc- 
tion heretofore accomplished needs 
to be replaced with modern high- 
way facilities. The need is aggra- 
vated, of course, by the neglect 
streets and roads have been sub- 
jected to because of manpower and 
material shortages and other war- 
time conditions. 


The motorists’ annual bill for 
the use of highways in normal 
times is approximately $15,000,- 
000,000, the association points out. 
This sum represents the annual 
maintenance and depreciation of 
the $4,000,000 automobiles, trucks 
and buses that were traveling the 
nation’s highways before Pearl 
Harbor. 

The fact that the federal govern- 
ment has ordinarily contributed 
less than one-fifth of $1,000,000,000 
yearly in regular federal aid to 
improvement of a facility on which 
motorists, for its use, expend 15 
times as much during the same 
period, is advanced as a powerful 
argument that Uncle Sam could 
greatly increase his contribution 
without doing violence to his obli- 
gation to promote the general wel- 


fare. 
Cites War Cost 

“We should remember,” said 
Brady Gentry, of Texas, retiring 
president of the association, “the 
appalling cost of waging this war 
due to the lack of preparedness 
that would have been relatively 
inexpensive. It is also well to re- 
member that should another war 
finally develop from the forces and 
circumstances arising from the 
termination of the present one, it 
would in all probability be deadlier 
and costlier than any the world 
has known. 

“So far as preparedness is con- 
cerned, it is a matter on which 
we cannot afford to gamble and 
especially is this true with refer- 
ence to highway transportation 
because highway transportation 








far beyond the cost of road con- 
struction. 

“It has been truthfully said that 
funds from the United States 
Treasury for the construction of 
the country’s roads are not a 
charity—they are an appropriation 
to a public necessity that is essen- 
tially and indisputably national in 
character.” 

What the exact highway situa- 
tion will be after the war is some- 
thing the association does not pre- 
tend to know. It points out, how- 
ever, that the nation never has 
been able to catch up with its high- 
way needs. 

There were many deficiencies até 
the war’s beginning because of in- 
ability to keep pace with growing 
demands. On top of this, virtually 
all the needs now developing must 
be deferred. The problem is further 
aggravated by the fact an effort 
is being made in many areas to 
make maintenance take the place 
of needed reconstruction, it is 
stated. 



































Traffic Increase ! 
The association stresses the fact 
that there were three times as 
many vehicles on the highways in 
1940 as there were in 1920 and that 
there was actually six times as 
much traffic, because it was made‘ 
up of larger, heavier and faster ve- 
hicles. The percentage of truck and 
bus registration increased during 
all these years. The number of 
miles traveled per year by each 
automobile, bus and truck also con- 
stantly increased. 


Needed highway construction 
at the end of the war will be in 
excess of the $11,000,000,000 total 
of the estimates recently com- “* 
piled by the state highway de- 
partments, it is contended. The 
figure is said to represent the 
aggregate of needed construction 
the departments feel should be 
done by and through them, and 
they add: 

“While a substantial portion of 
the previous biennium’s Federal 
aid has not been expended due to 
the restrictions limiting our activi- 
ties, we are now well into a 
biennium in which we are getting 
no Federal aid whatever. The war 
may last several years but regard- 
less of its length, state highwa 

‘departments must continue to 
maintain, with state funds, their 
designated systems, including 
federal aid roads, as is their cus- 
tom and policy. 

“At the same time our state 
revenues are suffering a progres- 
sive decline because of the short 
ages of rubber and gasoline and 
other curbs on motoring. This de- 
cline may be expected to continue 
until the war’s end. Meantime, the 
maintenance of our highways dur- 
ing this war period and such littl 
construction as is being done is 
costing us almost double that of 
1938 and 1939. 

Seeks Commitment 

“The combination of these vari 
ous factors makes certain that we 
can be in no financial position to 
proceed with the rehabilitation and 
expansion of our highway system 
when the war is over unless w 
can now secure a commitmen 
from Congress that will permit us, 
with assurance, to do the time 
consuming but very necessary 
planning. 

“There is one indispensable ‘must 
about the postwar period. This 
‘must’ is a high level of business 
activity. We cannot, with a na 
tional debt of $250,000,000,000 or 
more, permit business activity to 
sink to a low level and indefinitely 
remain there. 

“In one way of another a 
satisfactory business level will 
be maintained and it necessarily 
follows that we will have a large 
increase in traffic. The concensus 
is that we will have a 50 percent 
increase in traffic by 1955.” 

A dogma of the association is 
that all future road building must 
conform to proper standards an 
design, and that there must be no 
further trimming of standards 
make funds go farther. Experience 
has shown the folly of this prac- 
tice, it is pointed out. An anomaly 

(Continued on Page 47, Col. 1) 
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his picture of the fireside at Drowsy Water 
Ranch was published in LIFE several 
months ago as part of a story on Colorado. 


The brief paragraph under the picture 
mentioned that the ranch was short of cow- 
boys, like all other dude ranches today, 
and added that the guests had to pitch in 
and help with the chores. 


There was nothing else in LIFE about 
the ranch—not a word about location, 
prices, or facilities. 

Yet in the next few weeks the owner, 
Deane Glessner, received a veritable bliz- 
zard of letters from every part of the U.S. 
Roughly half the letters came from cow- 
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boys, who said they’d like to work at Drowsy 
Water next summer; the other half came 
from would-be dudes, who said they'd like 
to visit Drowsy Water, chores or no chores. 


These days, when the manpower shortage 
makes it practically impossible for ranches 
to get cowboys, and when transportation 
difficulties make it none too easy for ranches 
to get dudes, the staggering amount of fan 
mail Mr. Glessner received is really re- 
markable. 

In fact, the incident pretty well illus- 
trates the tremendous influence anything 


in LIFE has on a large number of people. 


Most of the leading automobile makers 


<The strange blizzard at Drowsy Water Ranch 


in this country are well aware of LIFE’s 


wide influence. And, to keep their product 
names before the public, they continue to 
advertise in LIFE—even though none of 
them can know when they'll be able to 


make cars again. 


Week in and week out, LIFE has more 
readers than any other magazine in 
America! 
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Value of CMP 





WASHINGTON.— Industry in the 
United States today is producing 
more finished products for war 
and essential civilian purposes in 
proportion to available raw mate- 
rials than it was prior to the an- 
nouncement of the Controlled 
Materials Plan in November, 1942, 
W. C. Skuce, director of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan division of 
the War Production Board an- 
nounced last week. 

“CMP, which went into opera- 
tion Apr. 1, 1943, is now an 
acknowledged success after less 
than one year’s operation,” Skuce 
said. “Under its procedures, mate- 
rials are being distributed to in- 
dustry in an orderly manner, per- 
mitting high efficiency in the use 
of available resources.” 

The measure of success is found 
in the fact that, under its pro- 
cedures, production of finished 
products has shown substantially 
greater percentage increases than 
the supply of basic raw materials 
themselves. 

For example, from the time CMP 
was originally announced to the 





say them: 


You have many 
To say To 
management-men: 


define with complete accuracy today the markets for his 
industrial products tomorrow. 





is Cited 


By WPB Director 


end of 1943, the quarterly produc- 
tion of airplanes of all types in- 
creased 80 percent, from 14,380 to 
25,953 planes per quarter. 

The quarterly delivery of dead- 
weight tonnage of merchant ves- 
sels increased 81 percent during 
the same period, from 2,924,000 to 
5,295,000 deadweight tons per quar- 
ter. The combat tank program has 
been consistently met since the 
inauguration of CMP, although it 
does not show the increases re- 
flected in aircraft and merchant 
vessel production because of a re- 
dduction in the program itself. 
Combatant ship production in- 
creased 257 percent in terms of dis- 
placement tons, from 156,506 to 
559,220 tons per quarter, during 
this same period. 

At the same time that airplane 
production was increasing 80 per- 
cent and deliveries of merchant 
vessels 81 percent per quarter, and 
deliveries of combatant ships 257 
percent, the available supply of the 
controlled materials had increased 
—but by much smaller percentage 
figures. 


Too many changes have affected too many companies. 


From your 


know it to be true that the flood of new ideas, methods, 
materials, puts you on the constant alert against stultified 
thinking and arbitrary decisions. 


As it is with you at your desk, so it is with your fellow 
management-men throughout industry. You have many 
things to say to those men ... to every one of them, right 
across the board... that will complete half-convictions or 
start an entirely new train of thought . . . uncovering 
markets for you and for them that have been waiting 
half-formed for such discussion through advertising. You 
certainly have many mutually valuable things to say! 


best place to 


Business Week is the only news magazine today which is all business; its editors 
all business writers; its readers all business men. _ 


service, 


You can reach more management-men per advertising dollar through Business 
Week than through any other general business magazine, news weekly or 
general magazine of any kind. (The proof? Up-to-date research into the reading 
habits of management-men.) 
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It is sold only by subscription and only to management-men—as a business 


The News-base of Management's Decisions 


Safety Record 


Accidents at Low Point 
In GM Plants 
DETROIT.—General Motors re- 
ported last week that less time 
was lost on war production in 1943 
due to industrial accidents among 
its approximate 400,000 factory 
employes than in any previous year 

in the corporation’s history. 

This all-time record was ac- 
complished despite the addition of 
103,000 new employes and a general 
increase of 49 percent in the total 
hours worked in 1943 by all GM 
employes. 

The time lost last year by em- 
ployes due to accidents in 105 
General Motors plants was less 
than one-half day per thousand 
hours worked, which was 16 per- 
cent under the previous General 
Motors plant record, set in 1942. 
The 1943 lost-time record is 70 
percent better than the accident 
severity rate for all industry as 
reported by the National Safety 
Council for 1942. 


NEW YORK.—A plea for study 
of the Baruch report’s proposals 
covering surplus property disposi- 
tion by a committee representing 
all segments of the automotive in- 
dustry, with subsequent forceful 
presentation of the industry’s posi- 
tion on methods to be followed in 
such dispositions, was voiced by A. 
H. Eichholz, general manager, Mo- 
tor & Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Assn., in an address here recently 
before the Overseas Automotive 
Club. 

Pointing out that surplus goods, 
expected to reach a value between 
$50,000,000,000 and $100,000,000,000, 
will provide an “incredibly fantas- 
tic commercial plum” to cut-rate 
stores and similar outlets, Eichholz 
warned that business must act 
quickly to avert dumpings such as 
followed the last war. He suggested 
the industry’s approach to the 
problem might well be patterned 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? 


See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue. 


things 


And sound reason for saying them to 
men in many different types of busi- 
ness. For there is hardly a man who can 


own experience these past few years, you 


To Dispose of War Goods... 


Auto Industry is Urged 
To Unite on Surplus Plan 




















after that taken by the Canadian 
automobile industry. 


Eichholz recalled that the sur- 
pluses that existed after the last 
war were valued at but one-tenth a 
of the minimum estimate made for _ 
present surpluses. But the misman- 
aged disposal of such material, he a 
added, led to the sale of type- 
writers, whose retail price was 
$110 at $39 apiece; compasses which 
were originally valued at $200 at 
$29 and crockery which cost the 
government 78 cents apiece at be- _ 
tween 4 and 8 cents. 


That cut-rate stores and “unes- 
tablished outfits” already are be- 
ginning to look forward to a “com- 
mercial plum” from this war’s sur- 1 
pluses has been indicated, Eichholz 
said, noting that in the automotive 
field, the Ninth Service Command A 
at Fort Douglas, Utah, disposed of 
80,000 batteries released by the 
Army “to three people who dis- —% 
posed of them for a $25,000 profit.” 
He added that two companies al- 
ready have been capitalized at $50,- 
000,000 to do a “cut-rate business” 
in war surplus goods. 

Asserting that the surplus dispo- 
sition problem cannot be approach- 
ed by certain parts of an industry, 
he said that to be effective the 
automobile industry should get to- 
gether all factors such as car 
dealers, wholesalers and retailers, 
replacement and original equip- 
ment manufacturers so that a com- -_ 
mittee can approach the govern- 
ment “with clean hands.” 

George E. Quisenberry, secretary = 
of the Overseas Automotive Club, 
said that in discussing overseas 
surpluses the Baruch report “begged 
the question.” He proposed that 
foreign trade organizations formu- = 
late a plan for the disposal of such 
goods. 


SAE Organizes 
Air Transport 
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Committee : 
NEW YORK.— Organization of 
an air transport engineering ac- a 


tivity committee to facilitate co- 
operative solution of engineering 
problems arising in air-line opera- 
tion has been announced by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

William Littlewood, engineering 
vice-president of American Air- 
lines, Inc., of Jackson Heights, 
Long Island, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee, which 
becomes SAE’s eleventh profes- 
sional activity. 

Members of the committee are: 

Vice-chairman, Thomas Wolfe, 
Western Air Lines, Inc., Los Ange- 
les; meetings chairman, Charles 
Froesch, Eastern Airlines, Inc., 
New York; membership chairman, 
H. D. Hoekstra, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington; W. 
G. Ainsley, Sinclair Refining Co., 
East Chicago, Ind.; Peter Altman, 
Detroit; A. L. Beall, Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., and 
A. W. Dallas, Air Transport Assn. 
of America, Washington. 

Also Col. Harold R. Harris, Air 
Transport Command, Washington; 
J. A. Herlihy, United Air Lines 
Transport Corp., Chicago; K. O. 
Larson, Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
St. Paul; Harold R. Porter, Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Capt. C. H. 
Schildhauer, Naval Air Transport 
Service, Washington; Humphrey 
Toomey, Pan American Airways 
System, Miami, and Edward War- 
ner, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington. 


Midwest Drivers 


Granted Raise 


DETROIT.—Raises of 7 cents in 
hourly wage rates and three-tenths 
of a cent in mileage rates were 
granted last week in a War Labor 
Board order to Midwestern truck 
drivers. 

The drivers are members of the 
AFL Teamsters Union, and in 
Michigan have been negotiating 
with the Michigan State Negotiat- 
ing Committee, an employer group.' 

















The famous Nash ‘’600” engine that pow- 
ers America’s most modern motor car. 
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Nash-built engines have a tradi- These superior Nash-built en- 
tion of delivering more than is gines zoom their fighters upstairs 
expected! to seven miles above sea level... 
Nash’s great achievement before streak them through the skies at 
the war was the revolutionary over 400 m.p.h. . . . help them 
Nash “600”. Then... and now outmaneuver, outpunch any 
... the most modern automobile enemy plane that dares to take 
in America, it is giving owners them on. 
the almost unbelievable mileage Y : j ‘ 
es—great engines are a Nash 


of 25 to 30 miles per gallon : es 
-— tradition. And when peace comes 


a again, there will be created an 
Today the Nash reputation for even greater Nash automobile, 
developing and building great its engine born on the gruelling 

engines is giving its most dra- _ proving ground of aerial warfare. 
matic performance. For Nash is And in this new Nash. and the 
building the mighty 18-cylinder, —_ Nash franchise, will be one of the 
2,000 h.p., two-stage super- 
charged Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engine that powers the 

Navy’s VOUGHT CORSAIR 

and GRUMMAN HELLCAT 


fighter planes. 


most profitable opportunities in 


the industry. 


The men and women of the Propeller Divi- 
sion of Nash-Kelvinater Corporation have 
been awarded, and proudly fly and wear, 

the famous Army-Navy “‘E"’ for High 
Achievement in War Production. 


GREAT ENGINES ARE A NASH TrA0/TION / 


The 2,000 h. p., two-stage supercharged 
18-cylinder Pratt & Whitney aircraft en- 
gine built in quantity by Nash! 
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Dealers tell me 


(Continued from Page 3) 


regard that will exist at the end 
of this war is going to be quite 
different from what existed at 
the end of the last war, because 
this Army is 100 percent mobile 
and many times as large as com- 
pared with the Army of the last 
war, which was approximately 
30 percent mobile and one-fifth 
as large. 

“T know that you are a fighter 
and that things you believe in 
you can start dealers through- 
out the country thinking about, 
in your column, and, in my opin- 
ion, if some systematic method 
of distribution of government 
equipment, through legitimate 
sources, at the close of the war, 


THE STANDARD SIZE carburetor Willys-Overland installs in Jeeps is| is not planned long before the 
held up by Dean A. Walters, service director, beside the world’s largest model| war ends, it will result in chaos 
of the mechanism. Manually operated, the jumbo is used by company field f - the t k busi i 
representatives in lecturing at Army camps on the care of the jeep power plant.| #5 'ar as the truc usiness 1S 
Se ee oe oe ee —1| concerned, for several years fol- 


Chevrolet Cites Rapid Strides | ?*cir'comments in resara 
“Your comments in regard to 

; Pp rt es the proposal of George Ritter, 

° vice-president of Willys-Overland, 

In A luminum Output are very good. However, for the 
automobile dealers who belong to 

the wrong church to keep the 
black-haired boys from making 


Prime Suppliers Seek 
Sub Contracts 


By A. H. Allen 


GRADUAL CHANGE is appearing in the complexion of 
subcontracting work throughout the automotive industry, 
springing primarily from war product schedule reductions 
which have released capacity of some prime contractors. 
Result is that the latter are now forced to go out and scratch 
for new subcontracts to keep? 
displaced capacity in service. 
Naturally, since most of these 
prime contractors are well known 
and amply reinforced with know- 
how and equipment, the tendency 
of other contractors to whom the 
new facilities are offered is to grab 
onto them, necessitating the screen- 
ing out of smaller subcontractors 
farther down the scale. 












































and rating of the one it is now 
building. 

Meanwhile, Continental Avia- 
tion & Engineering is pushing its 
plant to get the Rolls-Royce 
engine into mass _ production, 
spreading subcontracting over a 
broad range of plants and terri- 
tory. First engines are scheduled 
2 - shipped “a summer. This 

This trend, observable over the} i8 the same engine Packard is 
past two months, probably will] building, and Continental is 
spread further in the weeks ahead.| Planning to duplicate Packard 

Probably it will] tooling 100 percent as nearly as 
leave some small-| is possible on major components 















DETROIT.— Increasing evidence; time, the division’s single foundry 




























of the engine. that air supremacy is necessary to| devoted to the production of mag- : 
VA yg eget on - * * pave the way for Allied advances | nesium castings turned out 2,000,000 a ae on Ges ight. 
steps they can|5Q Million h.p. oe aan — oeea ine caper gt qvely oe Get the dealers behind the legis- 
take to keep their Bee Menth ea ae ia i i. clon = aoe Whitney! jation pending, if it is the right 
plants busy re-|/ er ont merican indus-|aircraft engine program. kind, because this backlog of 






try in making the} Introduced to the light metals i i ‘ : 

material can ruin all of us in this 
nation foremost/only 18 months ago, at the request] business if it is improperly 
in the production| of the Army Air Forces, Chevrolet] handled. 


WHERE ARE all the engines 
going? That is a frequently heard 





mains problema- 
tical. At first 


















glance, it would|question. Production of airplane 

appear unemploy-|engines currently is at an esti- of the light/gradually expanded its aluminum * * « 

plants in the|million horsepower. Assume month- which  aircraft/ond largest producer of these vital] seems to increase almost daily, as 
Allen ranks of the low-|ly production of 9,000 airplanes, are fabricated. |aircraft construction elements. it appears as though we have a 





wane aoe In 1942, Coyle said, Chevrolet} lot of work to do yet before we 


, of Chevrolet, s 
M. E. Coyle cited this fact|Pounds of these forgings. 
here last week in| the increase in one year was almost 
announcing the division’s record in| tenfold. 
the production of aluminum forg- monotonous at best to us who are 
used to sunshine. 


ings during 1943. ° ° 
i i: Chicago Red Cross Drive “T hope that some time before 


In the year, he said, Chevrolet—a CHICAGO.—H. W. Shepard, b » 
: Son. .—H. ° epard, branc 
newcomer to the light metals in manager of Cadillac, who served as a on SS a 


dustry—produced 76,000,000 pounds| automobile division chairman for last| %¢alers’ meeting and bend an el- 
of aluminum aircraft forgings,|year’s Red Cross war fund drive in| bow together.” 


‘ : ‘ ._|Cook County, has been reappointed to —— 
ranging from engine parts to eight that post for the 1944 campaign to Read the Classified Want Ads—see 


foot propeller blades. At the same’ raise $26,000. inside back cover of this issue. 


each requiring an average of, say, 
3,000 horsepower and you have indi- 
cated need for 27 million horse- 
power, leaving 23 million for spares. 

This takes no account of the 
vast tonnage of spare parts and 
subassemblies, which are supplied 
along with all completed engines. 

* ¢ . 






er scale of sub- 
contractors are likely. 
Fortunately, impending changes 
of major magnitude in the airplane 
engine program are providing new 
opportunities for some contractors, 
particularly in the tool, die, jig 
and fixture field. An automotive 
Paes aoe pw yoy — 
a leading type of radial engine for| 600.000 
bombers, is being switched over in - Jeep - 
the next six months to a new, 
larger and much more powerful 
radial engine, one of the first, 
incidentally, to reach the goal of 
one horsepower per cubic inch of 







, 
? 


produced a total of 82 millions of| will be going home. 

Thus, “The gradual passing of the 
winter months helps some in this 
country, as the weather is quite 


















HOW MANY jeeps are there 
scrambling over the world’s battle- 
fronts? As far as is known, no 
official figures have been released, 









displacement. but around Detroit are many who 
eee have tee aah in the oe 

« ment o e s 4x4 command- 
Double-Size reconnaissance job and, in odd 


moments, they occasionally try to 
figure out just what the production 
total must be by now. 

A good guess would be close to 
600,000, supplied by Ford and 
Willys, with the latter likely hav- 
ing an edge on the River Rouge 
builder. 2 


Maybe It’s 
Just the Nose 

RECENT MAGAZINE advertise- 
ments by Oldsmobile have featured 
- profile = — oo air- one - . 
plane, mounting four 20-millimeter 
cannon in the nose. In the text of William M. DeVitalis 
the ad, the plane is identified as 
the Douglas P-70 night fighter. 
There is a mixup somewhere, be- 
cause Douglas Aircraft advises that 
the P-70 night fighter was de- 
veloped last summer in Britain as 


Engine Due 

AN AUTOMOTIVE builder of 
another type of airplane engine is 
proceeding with plans to equip a 
new plant for construction of a 
new engine, almost twice the size 
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Prairie States 
See Objection to 
FDR Road Plan 


YANKTON, S. D.— Expressing 
concern that the federal inter- 
regional superhighway program 
submitted to Congress recently by 
President Roosevelt might interfere 
with the road programs of states 
lacking major urban centers, a 
three-state highway conference 
here last week adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing an inter-regiona! pro-|a modification of its twin-engine 
gram “if such construction wi!! re-'A-20 attack bomber, and carries no 
duce the allotment of highway/cannon in the nose. Douglas claims 
funds to states with limited or nojeven Wright Field is confused on 
superhighway construction.” this matter, that the four-cannon 

Sponsored by the highway com-|fighter is just a late model of the 
mittee of the Yankton Chamber of|A-20 and not the P-70. 
Commerce, the conference here Maybe it is all just a matter 
was attended by approximately 60] of having interchangeable noses 
representatives of eastern North/| for the same plane. We wouldn’t 
Dakota, South Dakota and Ne-| know. 

oo nearly all along U. : 2. 2 

Highway 81. : 

South Dakota Highway Engineer|S0™e Figures 
E. W. Meeker said “standards of|On Tank Unit 
construction for superhighways| MILITARY SECRECY has been 










is appointed 









Detroit Advertising Manager of 







True Story 
















might require an expense that/lifted on a new type of ordnance . 
would decrease funds available for|automotive unit built out in Ren- James L.M itchell 
other highways.” He said the South| ton, Wash., and Billings, Mont., and Ad a 
Dakota Highway Department has|called the M-26 tank recovery unit. vertising Manager 










its own plans, extending over 20/It combines a truck-tractor and 
years, to serve the 85 percent local/trailer, 58 feet long, 12 feet high 
transportation as well as through/and 12 feet wide. When loaded 
travel. with an M-4 medium tank, gross 
H. H. Holdridge, president of the} weight is 80 tons. Ten wheels are 
Madison (S. D.) Chamber of Com-j/used on the truck-tractor, eight on 
merce, said: “We don’t need ajthe trailer, four on each of two 
superhighway. It is the duty ofj|axles. One tire, with tube and rim, 
these states to build Highway 81/alone weighs 900 pounds, requires 
to the highest possible standard. If|a vertical lift to be removed. 
that is done, travelers will not Power winch on the tractor 
detour 800 miles between Wichita,} hauls damaged tanks up the 
Kan., and Winnipeg by following] trailer’s two ramps, which are 
an indicated superhighway route] lifted to form a tail gate when 
through Des Moines and Minne-| in motion. Truck-tractor is built 
apolis.” by Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 






Mr. DeVitalis will make his headquarters at 
the Chicago office of True Story, 221 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Andover 2400. 
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Now, more than ever before, what the common man thinks —what he buys—will 
control our collective and individual destinies ... perhaps forever. 

What are the things that move him... what stimulates him to say yes or no... 
act or be still? 

On this page are reproduced two of the time-proven routes to his heart and 
mind. One, the political cartoon as pioneered by Thomas Nast in 1871. It drove the 
vicious Tweed Ring to ruin by marshalling the common man to positive and direct 
action for better government. 

The other, and more current route is the True Story technique, seen at its best 
in the magazine which furnished its name. 

This technique, through its sincerity and believability, marshals — influences 
more “common men," more Wage Earner families, than does any other technique — 
or any other method, Starting in 1919, its simple credo and common touch has built 
a multi-million audience, fostered the growth of millions more magazine circulation, 
and influenced the pattern of other magazines, radio, and newspapers. 

The True Story technique is at its level best today in True Story itself...informing, 
influencing, rousing Wage Earner families to action for better things. 

Use it. Use its principles and its counterparts. For: 


THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED IS THE GREATEST FORCE IN 


PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE : R U E § i 0 RY 













To Offset Inflation... 





Meals Served 


By Ford Vans 
Total 36 Million 


DEARBORN.—Approximately 36 
million meals have been carried to 
persons in bombed areas of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland by 
Ford emergency food vans since 
they were placed in service in 1941. 


This information was conveyed 
to Henry Ford recently in a letter 
from Lord Perry of Stock-Harvard, 
chairman of the board of managers 
of Ford Motor Corp., Ltd., London, 
England, who said he had received 
a letter from the Queen expressing 
appreciation for the work that the 
service is doing. 

The national plan for emergency 
feeding was visualized by Lord 
Perry, and the first 350 vans for 
distribution of the food were pur- 
chased with a cash gift presented 
by Henry Ford and his son, the late 
Edsel B. Ford. 


In his letter to Henry Ford's sec- 
retary, Lord Perry said: 


“Most of the vehicles are on day- 
to-day work and an aggregate of 
two million miles has been covered. 
Fortunately, enemy raids on this 














Dealers Assn. 





ALFRED REEVES (center), advisory vice-president, Automobile Manufac-| cate 
turers Assn., presenting two wrist watches valued at $1,000 to Ab Jenkins 
(right), holder of more than 500 automobile s records, at luncheon of the 
Metropolitan Council of the Automobile Old Timers, Inc., held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. William L. Hughson (left), dean of Ford dealers, 
looks on. Hughson and Jenkins were guests of honor at the function, 
attended by 150 AOT members and friends from five states. 


and others has become of national 
importance, and 35,866,939 meals 
have been carried since September, 
1941. 


country have diminished during 
the past year, and consequently 
the emergency arrangements have 
only been put into operation on 15 
occasions. 

“On the other hand, the work of 
carrying food to school children 


federation, said: 

“We must never forget that 
the greatest offset to inflation is 
production. If the country is as- 
sured of large production, as 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see quickly available as the ele 


inside baek cover of this issue. 


Foremost Advertisers 


KNOW 





There’s no guesswork about it when leading manufacturers invest their money in adver- 
tising. Experience has shown them the sort of advertising that counts. They know the facts 
and figures about every important magazine. And because they know that FARM JOURNAL’S 
circulation and influence are outstanding sales factors with the rural population, FARM 
JOURNAL is first choice to reach the rural customers. Boost your own rural sales by 
cashing in on their investment. Use FARM JOURNAL as your best guide to the products 
it pays to stock and show. 


Retailers Cite Necessity 


Of Early Civilian Output 

NEW YORK.—Importance of ex- 
panding civilian production as 
quickly as possible without impair- 
ment to the war effort and of con- 
tinuing price controls until such 
production is sufficient to eliminate 
the threat of inflation was stressed 
in addresses at the annual meet- 
ing here last week of the American 
Retail Federation, whose affiliates 
include the National Automobile 


Warning that any plan to allo- 
industrial production on a 
quota or cartelized basis recogniz- 
ing “vested interests” in markets 
would increase inflationary threats 
through an unnecessary shortage 
of goods, Fred Lazarus jr., of Co- 
lumbus, O., board chairman of the 


Rural Americans’ income is bigger by billions 
than it ever was before. They’re putting a large 
share of it into war bonds, and spending a 
larger part for things they want and need. Meet 
those rural dollars half way by displaying prod- 


ucts advertised in the FARM JOURNAL. Read 
by 2,700,000 rural families—many of them in 
your own territory—it is America’s outstanding 
rural magazine—largest in circulation—strong- 
est in creating sales. 


These are the products in your line advertised in 
current issues of the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. 





Of the 
FIRST FOUR 
A. bo aa PLUGS & FUEL — ae ONLY ONE 
MiCOA alum DODGE UcKS NAS covers the rural market 


ARMCO STEELS 

AUTO-LITE SPARK PLUGS 
BUICK 

J. 1. CASE FARM EQUIPMENT 
CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


EXIDE BATTERIES 
FIRESTONE TIRES 
FISHER BODIES 
FRAM OIL FILTER 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GENERAL MOTORS 


PUROLATOR OIL FILTERS 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
STUDEBAKER 

TEXACO PRODUCTS 

U. S. RUBBER TIRES 


CHEVROLET G. M. DIESEL WEED TIRE CHAINS 
CHEVROLET TRUCKS G. M. TRUCK WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
CHRYSLER GOODRICH TIRES WILLARD STORAGE 


BATTERIES 
ZENITH RADIOS 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
JOHN DEERE EQUIPMENT 


GOODYEAR TIRES 
GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS 








Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how 
many FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three 
U. S. counties (practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL 
has more readers than LIFE, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, or COLLIER’S. 


FARM 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 


JOURNAL 
ano Farmers Wife 









fort will permit, the danger of 
inflation will disappear. 

“We cannot make bricks without 
straw. And we cannot get a $135,- 
000,000,000 national economy out of 
quotas set on the basis of an 
$80,000,000,000 economy. The esti- 
mates of postwar federal annual 
expense run from $17,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000 a year. If we pay 
that kind of a bill, we must have 
income higher than what we had 
in 1940 and 1941. 

“This is a basic requirement. We 
are going to get that larger neces- 
sary national income if we work 
hard, all of us, and use all the 
facilities developed for war after 
we enter a peacetime economy. 
However, we can’t wait to start 
this peacetime work until someone 
officially proclaims that we are in 
the postwar era. When each war 
order is completed or canceled, cer- 
tain manpower and materials be- 
come available. They must be put 
to work immediately if we are to 
meet our obligations. 

“How quickly is government 
going to release plants that have 
completed war work? We can- 
not afford to wait long. A fair 
plan can be developed now, as 
well as later. The Baruch report 
is a heartening indication that 
the problem has official attention. 
The George report also is an 
indication that government ap- 
preciates the importance of the 
problem.” 

Citing slowness in renegotiating 
contracts as a serious barrier to 
prompt reconversion, Labarus told 
of a plant that has increased its 
capacity 60 times since the out- 
break of war. Its top executive 
staff is busy all the time with re- 
negotiation of contracts and has 
had little time to study postwar 
problems. A wrong decision on any 
of the contracts could ruin the 
company involved. 

“There might be still another 
serious bar to reconversion,” he 
added. “That is the length of time 
taken by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to decide price matters 
with manufacturers, on those prod- 
ucts that are again coming back 
to the market. Costs of labor and 
of material have changed radically 
since 1941. Overhead costs may 
vary a great deal if production is 
limited below plant capacity. 

“The need for a general formula 
on new articles is, I am sure, recog- 
nized by OPA. It is to be hoped 
that it also will establish a time 
schedule in OPA operations suffi- 
ciently short not to hold up any 
manufacturer. Every day of un- 
necessary hold-up is a waste add- 
ing to inflationary pressure.” 

Lauding the War Production 
Board for its policy of releasing 
materials for research on post- 
war products, Lazarus said this 
should bring new products on the 
market that otherwise would be 
delayed for many months. 

“A recent announcement by Mr. 
Nelson,” he further pointed out, 
“indicates the impending release, 
from WPB restrictions, of all small 
manufacturers. WPB calls a small 
manufacturer one employing less 
than 50 people. According to WPB 
statistics, this includes about 85 
percent of the manufacturers in 
number. These use about 10 per- 
cent of controlled materials and 
account for a slightly higher per- 
centage of output. The small manu- 
facturers will have no limitation 
with regard to the uses of mate- 
rials (with the exception of a very 
few highly critical ones) and will 
be permitted immediately to manu- 
facture peacetime goods, once their 
war contracts are finished. 

“They already have been released 
in certain non-critical areas. 
other areas become less critical, a 
greater number will be released. 
This policy is most constructive. It 
gives the small manufacturer an 
unusual opportunity. It increases 
civilian supply. It reduces the like- 
lihood of inflation, and it will get 
many concerns promptly over the 
hump of reconversion.” 

Another speaker, Edward N. 
Allen, president of the Sage-Allen 
Co., Hartford, Conn., asserted 
that price-control mechanics be- 
come increasingly necessary at 
the end of a war when inflation- 
ary pressures are heaviest. 
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No other publication (out of 


21,425) has ever essayed to 
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portant news of national affairs is spot- 
analyzed in pictures, Pictograms and in 
simple English—clear, crisp, concise. 
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Chrysler Parts 
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Business 


Totals 38 Million in ’43 


DETROIT. — Only $38,755,198 of 
Chrysler Corp.’s $886,467,702 busi- 
ness in 1943 was devoted to civilian 
sales, largely spare parts for the 
estimated 6,500,000 Chrysler-made 
cars on the road, the corporation 
revealed last week in a report to 
stockholders. 


Four Oldsmobile Men 


Assigned to Carrier 


LANSING.—Appointment of four 
Oldsmobile employes to serve as 
gun technicians on naval aircraft 
carriers was announced here last 
week by S. E. Skinner, general 
manager of Oldsmobile. 


The four men were former in- 
structors in Oldsmobile’s Gun Serv- 
ice Training School and their serv- 
ices are donated to the Navy De- 
partment to provide assurance that 
cannon manufactured by Oldsmo- 
bile deliver the maximum firepower 
on the fighting fronts at all times. 
The men are J. W. Waters, D. J. 
Eames, A. J. Delehanty and L. S. 
Summerville. 


Sales increased $262,812,494, or 42 
percent over 1942. The net profit 
for the year was $23,322,566, equiva- 
lent to $5.36 a share subject to re- 
negotiation. 

Chrysler emphasized that its 
operation for the year was one of 
war effort, and would remain so 
as long as the corporation’s serv- 
ices were needed. More than 16,- 
311 Chrysler employes entered the 
armed forces, the corporation said. 

Provision was made for federal 
income and excess profits taxes of 
$32,550,000, compared with $22,000,- 
000 last year. 

Cash, including special deposits 
accounts in connection with war 
material contracts, totaled $105,- 
113,828.03 on Dec. 31, 1943. Advances 
on war material contracts amount- 
ed to $58,702,874.38. Accounts re- 
ceivable on war contracts amounted 
to $136,692,305.23. Inventories were 
$83,991,978.86, and net current as- 
sets were $168,324,111.88. 

Expenditures on the _ corpora- 
tion’s property, plants and equip- 
ment during the year amounted to 
$5,056,551.06. Depreciation and 


|. amortization charges to operation | 


for the year were $8,730,918.12. 

The corporation’s total tax bill| 
last year amounted to $48,179,410.20, 
equivalent to $11.07 per share of 
stock outstanding. Dividends of 
$3.00 per share were paid during 
the year to the corporation’s stock- 
holders. 


Stevens Gets Studebaker 
Post in Cleveland 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—W. H. 
Stevens has been named regional 
manager of Studebaker’s Cleveland 
branch, it was 
announced last 
week by Vice 
President K. B. 
Elliott. 

Stevens has 
been assistant re- 
gional manager 
of the _ corpora- 
tion’s South Bend 
branch. His pro- 
motion follows 
the resignation of 
F. A. Thomas, 
who has retired 
to direct a personal business ven- 
ture. Stevens entered the automo- 
bile business in 1927 as a district 
sales representative for Durant. 


W. H. Stevens 


does it-in Philadelphia 


Philadelphia is the third largest market in the U. S. One news- 


paper very economically covers that market. It has a circulation 
in excess of 600,000 — goes into 4 out of 5 homes daily. It is 
the leading newspaper in Philadelphia — has been the leader 


for 39 consecutive years. It has the largest evening newspaper 


circulation in America. One newspaper — and that newspaper 


is The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Just Among Dealers 


(Continued 


ager, now he is exclusive pro- 
prietor and general manager. He 
has been very active in associa- 
tion work. He is a former NADA 
director and has also served on 
the executive committee. He has 
been active in all civic affairs in 

Mobile for years. Recently, he 

took a swing at being area rent 

director for Mobile county, but 
found it necessary to retire from 
this government job, and return 
to his automobile business. 

x od * 

H. A. Noste (Ford-Mercury) 
Danville, Ill. recalls the period of 
transition from Ford Model “T’’ to 
Ford Model “A” when all Ford 
automobile dealers became used 
car dealers exclusively. Noble 
traveled day and night over two 
states buying used Fords from 
Chevrolet dealers who had new 
cars to deliver. He, as well as all 
Ford dealers, got a thrill when, 
after waiting 18 months until the 
new models arrived, he received a 
car numbered under 2,000 and was 
actually forced to rope off his sales 
room to protect the exhibit from 
the thousands who jammed the 
block. Hundreds of orders were 
written from that sample car. Pro- 
duction came slow, but Noble re- 
minds us that in 1929 two million 
Model A’s were produced. Noble 
is celebrating his 51st birthday on 
March 29, and the year will mark 
his 23rd year in the automobile 
business. 

: oe & @ 

T. D. McGoutn jr. (Chevrolet), 
Montgomery, Ala., celebrates his 
51st birthday March 24, and it’s 
384 years since he started in busi- 
ness. He started as a Reo dealer. 
He is chairman of the ODT ad- 
visory committee, also chairman 
of the recruiting committee for 
the Ordnance regiments. He has 
been active in many civic clubs. 

x * * 


James S. Frazer (Chrysler-Plym- 
outh), Nashville, will celebrate his 
birthday on March 20. He was 
born in Nashville, and started in 
the automobile business in 1910. 
His first line was Hudson and 
Packard. He has a brother, Joe, 
who has been a top factory execu- 
tive for both Chrysler Corp. and 
Willys-Overland. Jim has been ac- 
tive in civic as well as trade as- 
sociations. His wife is a director of 
the Hermitage Assn. which main- 
tains Andrew Jackson’s old home. 

* * * 

T. N. Brown (Packard-DeSoto), 
Reno, Nev. He not only owns a 
large service operation, but is 
operating a fleet of trucks on 
war projects. He started in the 
business in 1915 as an office 


Big Road Plan 
Studied in R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Rhode 
Island is contemplating an ambi- 
tious postwar highway construction 
program involving a total expendi- 
ture of about $22,000,000 in a three- 
to-five-year period. 

Federal approval has been given 
four programs mapped by the State 
Public Works Department and pre- 
liminary planning is under way 
with available federal and state 
funds, according to announcement 
recently by State Public Works 
Director Daniel J. Ryan and Henry 
J. McKenney, senior highway engi- 
neer in charge of the Rhode Island 
office of the Federal Works Agency, 
Public Roads Administration. 

Ryan pointed out that Rhode 
Island would receive approximately 
$5,000,000 a year for three years 
under a bill pending in Congress, 
provided it appropriated about 
$1,000,000 of state matching funds. 


Superfortress Gets 


Superpower Plant 

WASHINGTON. — The Super- 
fortress B-29 will have super- 
power—about twice that of the 
Flying Fortress, it was revealed 
last week. 

A summary of specifications 
for Army aircraft released by 
the Army Air Forces said that 
the B-29, the world’s biggest 
bomber, would be powered by 
four Wright Cyclone motors to- 
taling 8,800 horsepower. The 
bomber is expected to go into 
action soon. 


from Page 3) 


clerk. Starting as a Ford dealer 
in 1920. He is president of the 
Nevada dealers association and 
is now a director of NADA. 

oa @ 


Marcu WELtts (Ford), Blooming- 
ton, Ill., celebrated his 52nd birth- 
day March 4. He was born 
Dowagiac, Mich. Started in the 
business in 1920 as a mechanic and 
in 1924 became a Chevrolet dealer. 
In 1930, he took on Ford and has 
continued it ever since. He won a 
letter for baseball at Notre Dame , 
and has been a good sport in the 
business ever since. 

* ok * 

LAWRENCE MANN (Dodge - Plym- 
outh), Baton Rouge, La., started as 
a parts clerk in 1915. He has been 
active in war, civic, and trade 
clubs locally and statewide during 
all his business experience. He is 
now serving his second term as 
president of the Louisiana dealers 
association and served as alternate 
director for Louisiana for NADA 
in 1943. 

JoHN O. MUNN. 


Omaha Sets Up 
Job Office for 
Returning Vets 


OMAHA. — The Omaha World- 
Herald and the American Legion 
have tackled in a practical way 
what they consider one of the most 
important jobs facing the nation 
today—that of assisting returning 
service men to find work. 

As first step of the plan, created 
by Henry Doorly, publisher of the 
World-Herald, Omaha Post No. 1 
of the American Legion appointed 
a committee which is cooperating 
and coordinating with all the vari- 
ous agencies such as the veterans, 
labor, the welfare associations, 
Chamber of Commerce and any- 
body that can be helpful. 

This committee has established a 
central employment clearing office 
in the World-Herald War Service 
Center, donated by the newspaper. 
The legion has secured services of 
a retired manufacturer who will 
direct the office without pay, as- 
sisted by paid employes. 

“The legion is going to run the 
show,” said Doorly, “but purely in 
an unselfish way. 

“Legion workers are going to 
take the case history of each vet- 
eran, what he is equipped for in 
the way of work, his mental and 
physical conditions, and then are 
going to get him a job.” 

The World-Herald has offered 
to publish free of charge classified 
situations-wanted ads from 70 to 
140 lines daily and also to pub- 
licize through its news columns the 
necessity for an employment office. 
The manufacturers association and 
other business institutions have 
agreed to cooperate in placing the 
men. 


Now Houston Sales 


RICHMOND, Va.—R. V. Ford Sales, 
Inc., of Richmond, of which W. C. 
Houston is president, has changed its 
name to W. C. Houston Sales, Inc., 
according to an amendment to its 
charter just filed with the Virginia 
State Corporation commission. 


Chuck in 


In Cleveland its the 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus its the 
NEIL HOUSE 


THE LANCASTER lLoncaster, Ohio 
THE BARON STEUBEN Corning, W.Y. 
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= WHAT DOES THIS WAR PRODUCTION 
= RECORD MEAN 10 YOU MR. DEALER ? 


For 32 YEARS, up to Pearl Harbor, Hudson was 
engaged in making quality products, built to 
close tolerances and demanding high-precision 
manufacture. 


This experience has ideally equipped Hudson 
for the volume production of Army Marauder 
bomber fuselage sections, wings for Navy Hell- 
divers, cabins for Bell Airacobras, pistons and 
other components for Wright-Cyclone engines... 
as well as other vital war materiel for the. Navy 
and Army. 


This combined experience—with all the new 
skills and methods born of wartime aircraft pro- 
duction—is certain to bring to distributors and 
dealers representing Hudson even finer cars than 
those Hudsons that won and held more than 80 
official stock car records for ruggedness, endur- 
ance and economy before the war. 


Today, in the third year of the war, Hudson 
cars are piling up extra thousands of low cost miles 
. . . maturally, after Victory, the American pub- 
lic will be looking to the motor car dealers of 
America for greater strides in automobile design 
and performance. 


You can depend on Hudson to employ all this 
experience and all its facilities to build the kind 
of cars that belong in a Better World of Tomorrow. 


Hudson Aviation Division Wins 
Second Army-Navy Award for 
Meritorious Service on the 
Production Front 


“lt packs a terrific wallop for the Japs”, 
said a Rear Admiral, after the Curtiss-Wright BUY YOUR EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY 


Helldivers’ spectacular victories in the Pa- 
cific. Hudson feels a grave responsibility in 
its task of building wings for this great Navy 
dive bomber. 


e a = 
Where precision experience counts most. 
A river of pistons for Wright-Cyclone engines 
flows from Hudson production lines. Weight 
and finish dimensions must be held to toler- 


ances unknown to pre-war manufacture, 


fine as it was. MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


34 Years of Engineering Leadership 


A deadly fighter—the Bell Airacobra! 
One of Hudson’s many important war 
assignments is the volume production of 

oe cabins for this plane. 


The husky Hudson 
Invader engine. 
oie f a Rugged...de- fat 
To beach our invasion forces on enemy shores American ship- ac M a am pendable... built A long row of Martin Marauder bomber fuselage sections being 
yards are turning out thousands of landing craft. Hudson is 3S ’ : to carry our manufactured by Hudson. This gives some idea of their complicated 
mass-producing husky Hudson Invader engines to power land- % ee troops from ship construction and the amount of high-precision workmanship that 


ing barges such as these illustrated. to shore. must go into them, 


OUR PLANTS ARE DEDICATED TO WAR PRODUCTION...OUR DEALERS TO MAINTAINING WAR TRANSPORTATION! 
































































Over-All Total Down... 


Special Arms Programs 
Gain During January 


WASHINGTON. — January out- 
put of munitions declined 2 per- 
cent below the December level, it 
was revealed last week by Donald 
M. Nelson, chairman of the War 
Production Board in his monthly 
report. Specialized increases, how- 
ever, took place in several of the 
major expanding programs due to 
increase this year—such as air- 
planes, landing craft, and airborne 
radio equipment. The month’s per- 
formance on airplanes was the 
best to date, due to the increase 
in urgently needed combat types. 

Production for January typifies 
the divergent trends which will be 
characteristic of munitions output 
during 1944. A year ago, virtually 
all munitions programs were ex- 
panding, and the achievement of 
quantity production was still a 
primary aim. At the present time, 
however, the total munitions pro- 
gram has almost reached the de- 
sired peak. 

Therefore, total volume of pro- 
duction is no longer the main index 
of success. The chief problem now 
is to shift production-emphasis 
where necessary and turn out the 
special types of munitions which 
are most needed, and generally 
this is being accomplished. 

January output of landing craft 
rose 20 percent over the December 
level. Production of landing craft 
Ne acs ao cae elec aan 


Cash Dividends 
Off Slightly 
In January 


WASHINGTON. — Publicly re- 
ported cash dividends in January 
amounted to $278.8 millions, as 
compared with $282.6 millions in 
the same month of last year, the 
Department of Commerce reported 
last week. This decline in total 
dividend disbursements over the 
year interval, it was pointed out, 
is a reversal of the slight upward 
trend of recent months. 

Dividends of manufacturing cor- 
porations in January were $95.5 
millions, 4 percent above the total 
of $92.1 millions for the same 
month of 1943, the report shows. 
No significant change in disburse- 
ments was recorded for any other 
major industry group except 
finance. Dividend payments by 
finance companies declined from 
$73.4 millions in January 1943 to 
$67.4 millions in January 1944. 


Diesel Engine Assn. 


Moves Headquarters 


CHICAGO.—Harvey T. Hill, re- 
cently appointed executive director 
of the Diesel Engine Manufacturers 
Assn., announced last week that 
headquarters of the organization 
are now at One N. LaSalle St. 

For the past several years Hill 
has been secretary-manager of the 
Chicago Assn. of Credit Men. 


Feb. 14, 1944 
TRUCKS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: New White WA14 Cab 
with Ho 
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wrecker. 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
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in 1941 and can be bought without per- 
on truck and 
FULTON MOTOR CoO., Inc., 







THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
PRODUCED THIS LETTER! 


sé Automotive News Feb. 16, 1944 |7| distributed to Army, Navy and 
Your Ads amie — technical training schools. 


Please stop ad on truck and wrecker. Swamped 
with phone calls, wires and letters. 
Your ads produce results! 


Yours truly, important structural and operative 
Goo, Hi. Fulton features. The charts are made with 

nm ovor mpan Cc. i - o 
Fal ake, Vir Comp y, In tinned self-hanger tops, and dowel 


is now the No. 1 munitions pro- 
gram. The program is picking up 
fast. 

Airplane acceptances in January 
—at 8,789—were about the same as 
in December (8,802 planes). How- 
ever, numbers alone no longer do 
justice to the progress of the air- 
craft program, since production is 
now concentrated on the larger 
and heavier combat types. Thus, 
in terms of airframe-weight, Jan- 
uary airplane output was 5 per- 
cent ahead of December (6 per- 
cent if spare parts, etc., are in- 
cluded). It was a good month for 
Navy dive-bombers. 


Output of heavy-heavy trucks 
left much to be desired, falling 
below the December level. Light- 
heavy trucks, however, increased, 
running 16 percent ahead of De- 
cember. 


January deliveries of merchant 
vessels were down to 1.2 million 
deadweight tons—40 percent less 
than in December. The Maritime 
Commission is shifting facilities to 
clear the way for an expanded new 
program of ships—and this con- 
dition is not conductive to maxi- 
mum output. 


Naval ship completions in Jan- 
uary stood at 298,000 displacement 
tons, including 35,000 tons built by 
the Maritime Commission, and 
other yards not directly under 
Navy control. This January figure 
compares with the 343,000-ton level 
of December. The destroyer-escort 
total, lower than in December, re- 
flects a planned reduction in this 
class. 

January output of Army ord- 
nance and ground signal equipment 
was down one-eighth below De- 
cember deliveries, in line with de- 
creased demands. The _ current 
levels of output are adequate to 
meet present requirements—which, 
however, are subject to change, 
either upward or downward. Large 
reductions occurred in combat ve- 
hicles. Output of guns and fire con- 
trol equipment was down, in ac- 
cordance with the generally de- 
clining ground-army production- 
goals for 1944. The same was true 
of ammunition. 

By major categories, January 
production showed the following 
summary of percentage changes, in 
comparison with December: 


Aircraft (airplanes, spare parts 
and miscellaneous aircraft—in air- 
frame-weight) up 6 percent. 


Ships (value of construction- 
work done on Navy, Army, and 
Maritime vessels, including repairs 
and maintenance) down 7 percent. 

Guns and fire-control equipment, 
down 8 percent. 

Ammunition, down 6 percent. 

Combat and motor vehicles, down 
17 percent. 

Communication and 
equipment, up 4 percent. 

Other equipment and supplies, 
up 1 percent. 


air 


NEW YORK.—Ten national 
meetings, each directly related to 
pertinent phases of the SAE war- 
engineering programs, have been 
announced for 1944 and early 1945 
by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

Purpose of the meetings is 
described by SAE General Man- 
ager John A. C. Warner as “mass 
dissemination of technical data 
essential to mass production of 
war material.” The meetings will 
be held chiefly in war production 
centers to accommodate engineers 
engaged in war work. The schedule 
follows: 

April 5-7, SAE National Aero- 
nautic Meeting, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 

May 17-18, SAE National Diesel- 





Bantam Giving 
Extra Attention 
To New Vets 


BUTLER, Pa.—Establishment of 
a realistic program for the actual 
reemployment of World War II 
veterans was announced last week 
by Francis H. Fenn, president of 
American Bantam Car Co. 

In operation for some weeks now, 
the program is based primarily up- 
on a plan to insure complete under- 
standing on the part of both em- 
ployer and veteran. The outstand- 
ing feature of the program is that 
each ex-serviceman returning 
meets and talks with the person- 
nel director. 

Every attempt is made during 
this interview to show that the vet- 
eran is being given individual at- 
tention. As indicated by Fenn, “The 
actual process of reemploying serv- 
icemen calls for exercise of particu- 
lar care and tact and to accomplish 
the desired ends, individual treat- 
ment must and will be accorded 
them.” 


As each serviceman is_inter- 
viewed, his history and previous 
employment record is coordinated. 
With this information, the person- 
nel director, factory manager, and 
employment supervisor will de- 
termine for what job the ex-serv- 
iceman is best suited. 

To date, Bantam has employed 
30 ex-servicemen. This reemploy- 
ment plan is part of a postwar 
program being planned by the local 
company in which Bantam’s 218 
employees now in service will play 
an important part. 


Champion Distributes 
Spark-Plug Charts 

TOLEDO. Construction and 
structural features of four types 
of Champion ceramic aircraft spark 
plugs on a scale eight times that 
of actual plug size is depicted in 
a series of four charts now being 
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led bottoms on cloth backed stock 
for classroom use. 
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ASSEMBLY WORK in the factory of PESCO Products Co. (a division of 
Borg-Warner), Cleveland, makers of precision-built hydraulics, fuel pumps, 
jumps and other accessories for aircraft and other commercial uses. 


10 National SAE Meetings 
Announced for the Year 





Fuels & Lubricants Meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

June 5-7, SAE National War 
Materiel Meeting, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit. 

June 28-29, SAE National Trans- 
portation & Maintenance Meeting, 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel- 
phia. 

Aug. 24-25, SAE National West 
Coast Transportation & Mainte- 
nance Meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 

Sept. 13-15, SAE National Trac- 
tor Meeting, Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. 

Oct. 5-7, SAE National Aircraft 
Engineering & Production Meet- 
ing, Engineering Display, Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

Nov. 9-10, SAE National Fuels & 
Lubricants Meeting, Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa. 


Dec. 4-6, SAE National Air Cargo 
Meeting, Hotel Knickerbocker, Chi- 
cago. 

The society’s annual meeting has 
been scheduled for Jan. 8-12, 1945, 
in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


SAE sections in meetings cities 
will cooperate in developing the 
various programs. In the case of 
the meeting at Portland, Ore., the 
Northern California, Northwest, 
Oregon, and Southern California 
SAE sections will be sponsors. The 
National Air Cargo Meeting will 
be operated by the SAE Chicago 
section on behalf of the SAE Air 
Transport Engineering and SAE 
Aircraft Engineering Activities. 


Nebraska Seeks 
Auto Tax Change 


LINCOLN, Neb.—A state consti- 
tutional amendment to remove 
automobiles from the personal 
property classification will be pre- 
pared by the Nebraska Assn. of 
County Assessors, that group de- 
cided recently at its annual con- 
vention here. 


Such a move was agreed upon 
following discussion of the prob- 
lem of getting motor vehicle assess- 
ments on a “more current basis.” 
The discussion centered primarily 
on cars owned by defense workers 
who, because of moving about, 
escape taxation on their vehicles. 


End of Credit Curbs 


With Peace Urged 


NEW YORK.—Strongly oppos- 
ing postwar continuance of Regu- 
lation W, a number of speakers at 
the joint Northeastern and Mid- 
Atlantic Credit and Collection Con- 
ference here last week urged sup- 
planting of federal restriction on 
retail credit by self-regulation to 
insure maintenance of a free 
economy and sound utilization of 
credit to buttress consumer de- 
mand after the war. 


Congress should pass legislation 
automatically voiding emergency 
regulations when the war is over, 
it was contended by Joseph A. 
White, president of the National 
Retail Credit Assn. and credit 
manager of the Harris Stores. 
Pittsburgh, who termed such ac- 
tion the answer to increased pro- 
duction and consumer demand. 























Bendix Reveals 
New Injection 


Carburetors 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.— Develop- 
ment of a new series of aircraft 
injection carburetors, which main- 
tain the ice-free characteristics of 
larger types that now equip most 
of America’s combat planes, was 
announced here last week by Frank 
C. Mock, director of engineering in 
the Stromberg carburetor division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. 


Suitable for small airplane en- 
gines up to 200 horsepower, the 
new, smaller PS series of Strom- 
berg injection carburetors is being 
produced for the Army Air Forces 
for use in helicopter engines, Mock 
revealed. Incorporating basic de- 
sign features called for in Army 
and Navy specifications for smaller 
aircraft, the PS carburetors will be 
ready for delivery to private plane 
engine builders after “the war, 
Mock stated. 

The new smaller carburetors, he 
disclosed, are single barrel units 
and can be adapted for use in any 
one of three positions—updraft, 
downdraft or horizontal, at the 
choice of the engine designer. All | 
models are equipped with a 
vacuum operated, single diaphragm - 
accelerating pump and a combina- 
tion manual mixture control and 
idle cut-off. Automatic mixture 
control and additional power en- 
richment features are optional in 
all models, Mock said. 

The corporation has pioneered 
over a period of years development 
of the aircraft injection carbure- 
tor to provide accurate and auto- 
matic metering of fuel at all engine 
speeds and loads, regardless of 
changes in altitude, temperature, 
propeller pitch or throttle position, 
it was explained. 


Chrysler Shifts 
George Miller 


DETROIT.— David A. Wallace, 
president of Chrysler division, 
Chrysler Corp., announced last 
week the transfer 
of George Miller, 
budget supervisor, 
to the sales de- 
partment, as sales 
executive and a 
member of the 
general sales staff 
of the division. 

In his new po- 
sition, Miller will 
continue some of 
the duties that he 
has been dis- 
charging and, in 
addition, will have charge of the , 
budget direction of the division, 
labor problems involving the divi- 
sion and its branches, car distribu- 
tion, sales agreements, sales tabu- 
lating and statistical operations. 

In point of service, Miller is one 
of the oldest men on the Chrysler 
roster, though now only 44 years of 
age, having served since Nov. 2, 
1915, with this company and its two 
predecessors, the Chalmers Motor 
Co. and the Maxwell Motor Co. 


Easier March 15 


Tax Problem Lightened 
By Nash Book 


DETROIT. — George W. Mason, 
president of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 
reported last week that, as March 
15 approaches, thousands of Nash- . 
Kelvinator employes are finding ¢ 
that the accurate income data they 
have been keeping in their indi- 
vidual financial record books is 
saving them time, inconvenience, 
and money in filing their income- 
tax forms. 

The company supplied each of 
its thousands of employes with the 
copyrighted book last year in an 
unusual experiment in industrial 
relations. 

According to Mason’s statement, 
Nash-Kelvinator since the first of 
the year has granted permission 
for more than 100 industrial firms 
and business organizations to copy 
the entire book or adapt sections 
from the original employe-income 
book known as Your Hidden 
Treasure. 


The book explains payroll de- 
ductions and has record space for 
listing gross pay, all deductions, 
“net” income, and a_ household 
budget. 





George Miller 
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Could be a sailor's tribute to his gal. But actually it’s a tribute to The New York Times. 
One man’s way of saying it, yes, but a crystallization of what the nation’s leaders, 
men and women the country over, think of The New York Times.* 
The deep loyalty, trust and confidence readers place in The New York Times 
apply to its advertising columns, too. Advertising in The Times penetrates the minds 
and lives of the people who read it—gets your message 


across quickly and surely. 
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2,732,000,000 
By Chrysler Evansville Plant 


EVANSVILLE, Ind.-—A total of 
$100,000,000, including $30,000,000 in 
payrolls, has been spent by the 
Chrysler-operated ordnance plant 
here since its inception following 
Pearl Harbor, C. L. Jacobson, plant 
director, announced last week. 


His report, furnished to the 
government, also revelade that a 
total of 2,732,393,000 cartridges of 
calibers 45 and 30 were produced 
in 1943. Laid end on end, they 
would encircle the word 2% times. 


“Of the $100,000,000 spent since 
the plant was converted to the job 
of annihilating the Axis,” Jacob- 
son said, “a total of $6,000,000 went 
for tools, $26,000,000 for materials, 


Osborn Shifts Agents 


CLEVELAND.—George R. Lundberg 
has been appointed by Osborn Mfg. Co. 
to oe . T. Glendinning in the 
Cleveland power brush manufacturer's 
Northern Michigan territory, while 
Glendinning goes into Detroit to di- 
rect sales and service there, it was 
announced last week. The former De- 
troit representative, C. R. Walker, is 
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Bullets Made | 


and $30,000,000 in wages and sala- | 
ries for employes. 

“Our employes are_ responsible 
for what we think is an effective 
blow at the enemy, because they 
worked hard, with the hope that 
each of these bullets might find its 
mark and shorten the war.” 

During the cartridge-making pe- 
riod, the cost, per thousand of both 
types of cartridges, was cut a total 
of $15.43. 

Besides the ammunition pro- 
duced, 1,500,000 wooden shipping 
boxes, one foot square, were manu- 
factured, as well as 56,000,000 paper 
containers, each to hold 50 cart- 
ridges, Jacobson added. The report 
also showed that the following 
materials and tools were used: 

Steel weighing 38,000 tons, for 
bullet jackets and cases; 3,000 tons 
of copper for the 30 caliber cases; 
42,000 tons of lead for both types 
of bullets; 2,300,000 pounds of 
powder and 10,000 pounds of TNT 
for both types; zine plating weigh- 
ing 470,000 pounds to cover a sur- 


face of 32,000,000 square feet, and|Lloyd. Owned b 


s* 
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NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


First Ala. Oil Well 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—Alabama’s first 
oil well was recently brought into pro- 
duction near Gilbertown 
County, approximately 75 miles north 
and west of Mobile, it was announced 
last week by ee eee Be ws 
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, Rails Expected to Hold 


Their Own After War 


= 


CLEVELAND.—Trucks and 
buses will not make important 
gains in postwar competition with 
railroads, in the opinion of Brig. 
Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, noted 
Cleveland economist, who also re- 
gards it as unlikely that further 
important inroads will be made on 
railroad transportation by air- 
planes unléss heavy subsidies are 
forthcoming. 

Gen. Ayres made a study of rail 
prospects as economic adviser to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and affili- 
ated roads, and presents some of 
his findings in the March issue of 
Tracks, C. & O. publication. He 
estimates that railroads may 
handle 60 percent of the country’s 
transportation load in the decade 
following restoration of peace, as 
compared with 66 percent today, 
70 percent in the peak year 1920 
and the 1938 low of 56 percent. 

“Airplanes,” he writes, “are the 
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transportation. Fifteen years ago 
their share of the total transporta- 
tion load was one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent. It has rapidly and steadily 
increased, and in 1940 was 13 times 
as great, but still only one and 
three-tenths percent. 

“After the wars are over, the 
planes will carry more passengers, 
more mail, more express, and some 
freight. Even so, it seems doubtful 
they can make very important in- 
roads on the business of the rail- 
roads unless they are heavily sub- 
sidized from public funds.” 

Gen. Ayres expressed belief that 
traffic diverted to railroads from 
coastwise and intercoastal ships, 
as a result of the wartime hazards 
of waterborne transportation, will 
be promptly restored to the cus- 
tomary ocean lanes after the war. 
Also, in his opinion, railroads will 
lose to the pipelines much of the 
petroleum and gasoline traffic they 


now in charge of the Northern Ohio 


Shreveport, La., the well is producing 





have been handling. 





territory, replacing D. A. Simison. 





1,500,000 perishable tools. 


at the rate of 70 barrels a day. 


most dynamic factor in national 


Lace for a Lady 





Those ammunition links represent plenty of 


American ingenuity and production skill... 


In the jungle heat, your armorer 
loaded the deadly “lace”? aboard 
your P-38. Now, escorting bomb- 
ers you’re headed for a fight. 

If your guns jam, you’re really 
in trouble. To minimize this possi- 
bility engineers of the Spring Divi- 
sion of Borg-Warner have been 
hard at work on machine gun and 
cannon link problems since Pearl 
Harbor. Incooperation with Army 
engineers they have developed 
four new links. They have also 
had an active part in the Army’s 


program which ‘now produces a 
.50 calibre link of vastly improved 
performance. The Spring Division 
of Borg-Warner produces various 
size links by the million. 

To the making of these precision 
links and over 100 otherwaritems, 
we apply the idea that is basic 
with Borg-Warner: “design it bet- 
ter—make it better.” 

The automotive industry has 
felt the benefits of this idea 


BORG-WARNER 


through every Borg-Warner prod- 
uct supplied to it. Upon this con- 
fidence we hope to build an even 
closer association in the days ahead. 







Partners with the automotive 
industry from the start, Borg- 
Warner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


TRANSMISSIONS 
TRANSFER GEARS OVERDRIVES 
SYNCHRONIZERS CLUTCHES 
COIL SPRINGS AND FLAT SPRINGS 
FLUID COUPLINGS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS AND 
DRIVE SHAFTS 










ENCINEERING 







PROOUCTION 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances . . 


. these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 


needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * 


INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MCCULLOCH ENGINEERING °* 
MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 


MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ 












Major gains in the volume of 
traffic handled by pipelines has not 
increased their proportion of the 
total transportation load, accord- 
ing to Gen. Ayres, who expects 
most of the newly built ones to be 
kept busy after the war, although 
stating that some of the long new 
ones may not be able to compete 
economically with tankers. 


Largest Oil Plant 
In Rubber 


Program Opened 


PORT NECHES, Tex.—What has 
been described as the largest single 
petroleum plant in the synthetic 
rubber program was formally 
opened here this week. The plant 
will produce butadiene, the princi- 
pal ingredient in synthetic rubber. 

Present for the occasion were Col. 
Bradley Dewey, national rubber ad- 
ministrator; Bruce K. Brown, as- 
sistant deputy administrator of the 
petroleum administration for war; 
Stanley T. Crossland, vice-presi- 
dent of the Rubber Service Corp. 
and other government and state of- 
ficials of the five oil companies 
which cooperated to form the 
Neches Butane Produce Co., opera- 
tor of the plant. 

Companies participating in the 
project are Atlantic Refining, Gulf 
Oil, Pure Oil, the Texas Co., and 
Socony Vacuum. 


New Plant Goes 
To U. S. Rubber 


JOLIET, Ill. — The Kankakee 
Ordnance Works here, one of the 
largest government-owned plants 
producing high explosives, will be 
placed by the War Department 
under the management and opera- 
tion of United States Rubber Co. 
about April 1, it was announced 
last week by Herbert E. Smith, 
president. 

The ordnance plant has been in 
charge of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., under a contract with 
the War Department. Transfer to 
the rubber company, it was said, 
is prompted by the urgent need to 
supply personnel for other govern- 
ment war projects being handled 
by the duPont company. 

The plant was the first to be 
built as a part of the defense pro- 
gram which began in 1940. Opera- 
tions were started in September, 
1941. Principal product is TNT. 


Dividend Is Voted 


By Nash-Kelvinator 

DETROIT.— Directors of Nash- 
Kelvinator at a meeting last week 
voted a dividend of 12% cents per 
share on outstanding capital stock, 
payable March 27 to stock of record 
at the close of business on March 8, 
it was reported by George W. Ma- 
son, president. 

In reporting the dividend, Mason 
also pointed out that although de- 
tailed plans for resumption of ex- 
panded peacetime production have 
been completed, the company’s en- 
tire productive facilities are com- 
pletely devoted to war production 
and would continue to be so until 
victory is assured. 
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ON AUTOMOTIVE DEALER 


— WAR MAKES GREAT DEMANDS 


..-and all signs indicate that ON AUTOMOTIVE 
Chevrolet dealers are servic- TRANSPORTATION 


-* ing more cars and trucks 8 
[. for war workers — war | 4 
) out of every 


| agriculture—war industry— 
than is any other dealer d 
ae organization. Ss 


cars and trucks in — 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS * * * SPEED THE VICTORY Ss CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ut Will Dwarf 


War Record, Johnston Says 


NEW YORK.—A glowing predic- 
tion that the United States will 
emerge into the postwar “world 
of tomorrow” with unlimited oppor- 
tunities for progress and action 
that will dwarf war period achieve- 
ments was voiced by Eric A. John- 
ston, president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in addressing a 
dinner sponsored here last week 
by Allied Stores Corp. 

Calling for capital-labor co- 
operation to attain the greatest 
benefits for all, with free enter- 
prise leading the way to a new 
order in which capital and labor 
will share equally, Johnston listed 


Buffalo Industries 
Join in Aid of 
Small Plants 


BUFFALO.—This_ city’s large 
automobile and aircraft plants are 
cooperating with the Buffalo office 
of the government’s Smaller War 
Plants Corp. to aid small indus- 
tries by subcontracting, SWPC Dis- 
trict Manager Renwick A. Osten- 
dorf announced last week. Osten- 
dorf is a former automobile dealer 
here. 

An advisory committee has been 
organized, composed of represen- 
tatives of the Bell Aircraft Corp., 
the Buffalo Arms Corp., the Chev- 
rolet Motor & Axle division, the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. and the Ster- 
ling Engine Co. 

The committee will meet every 
two weeks and will give special 
attention to urgent cases where 
subcontracting may prevent small 
plants from closing as a result of 
war-order cutbacks. 


Trailer Law Changed 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia Sen- 
ate has passed the Vaden-Bustard bill 
increasing from 6 to 8 feet the length 
of trailers = by passenger auto- 
mobiles which may be registered for 
a $3.50 license, and making it unneces- 
sary to stamp the weight of those 
under 10,000 pounds. 


“Now, if we were 
only staying at 
THE ROOSEVELT’ 


When you stop at The Roosevelt 
you don't risk getting marooned 
like this. For you'll be within 
walking range of Manhattan's 
Midtown activities. Direct pas- 
sageway from Grand Central 
Terminal to hotel lobby. A reser- 
vation at The Roosevelt liqui- 
dates a lot of bother. Rooms 
with bath from $4.50. 


THE 
ROOSEVELT 


Robert P Williford. General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


A Hilton Hotel 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 


TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview Lubbock, 
Plainview ; NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CAL- 
IFORNIA, Long Beach, Los Angeles, The Town 
House; MEXICO, Chihuahua, The Palacio Hilton. 
Hilton Hotels, C. N. Hilton, President. 


the following four essential goals: 

Taxation—Present laws are a 
mosaic of ruin and must be revised 
equitably. 

Labor relations—Better labor re- 
lations to come about by top-flight 
executives dealing direct with labor 
because class struggle is a malady 
and must be cured for maximum 
postwar benefits. 

Social security—Business believes 
in insurance and what is good for 
business also is good for labor. 

International relations— Let 
America serve the world by re- 
maining true to its tradition; we 
are an export, not an import coun- 
try. Quickened service will be 
brought about by acceleration of 
air transport. 

The United States is only at the 
foothills of production, according 
to Johnston, who asserted that 
what has been done during the war 
stress can be eclipsed under the 
postwar aim for a better status for 
everyone. Terming the unexploited 
possibilities huge, he said that 
while we may believe we are very 
well off as compared to the rest 
of the world, we are far from well 
off compared to what we can do. 

As war curbs are removed, pro- 
duction must be increased as well 
as distribution, with waste of all 
sorts entirely eliminated, he said. 

e creative forces which 
have concentrated on furnishing 
the expendable weapons of war,” 
Johnston continued, “must be 
focused on the job of making 
available in abundance the goods 
and services which in the hands 
of consumers will make for a 
happy and peaceful nation. 

“Production is meaningless un- 
less the goods produced find buy- 
ers. The goals we seek for factories 
can be reached only as retailers, 
wholesalers and all others con- 
cerned with distribution succeed in 
satisfying daily needs of consumers. 

“The job of assuring adequate 
methods of postwar distribution is 
a responsibility not only of those 
specializing in distribution but of 
manufacturers, bankers, transpor- 
tation agencies, and of government 
itself. 

“Industries which have been sell- 
ing their entire output to one war- 
time customer—Uncle Sam—must 
not only reconvert their manufac- 
turing processes to the making of 
peacetime products but must also 
seek to regain thousands of mil- 
lions of former customers or find 
new ones.” 


Goodyear Starts 


Caracas Plant 


AKRON. — Establishment of a 
tire repair and retreading plant in 
Caracas, Venezuela, was announced 
last week by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Export Co. as “an ‘indica- 
tion of Goodyear’s confidence in 
the continuing growth and pros- 
perity of Venezuela and the com- 
ing increase of motor vehicle usage 
in that country.” 

The plant, which will be opened 
next month, is the third of its kind 
to be put into operation by Good- 
year in South America and the 
fifth to be established on foreign 
soil. The others are at Cali, Co- 
lombia; Lima, Peru; Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, and Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Supervision of the enterprise will 
be under Derrick Hart, former 
member of Goodyear-Mexico’s sales 
organization. 


Kentucky Studies Bill 


To Back Up OPA 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—A bill pro- 
posing a state law for imposition 
of $100 maximum fines for violating 
ing of selling rationed commodities 
OPA ceiling prices or illegally buy- 
was introduced in the State Legis- 
lature here recently by Democratic 
Reps. Jeon J. Shaikun, of Louis- 
ville, and A. Roy Copeland, of Mc- 
Cracken County. 

Announcing in Louisville that 
such legislation had the approval 
of OPA, District OPA Director 
George H. Goodman said: “Purpose 
of such legislation is to furnish an 
immediate court for minor viola- 
tions of rationing and price ceiling 
laws,” thus preventing clogging the 
federal court docket. 


War to War 


(One of a Series) 


COURTNEY JOHNSON, assist- 
ant to the chairman of Studebaker 
Corp., as he appeared as a first 
lieutenant in the U. 8. Army’s 
108rd Field Artillery, 26th division 
during the last war. 

Subsequently, Johnson became a 
captain, serving in France for 
18 months. 


Willys Hits Peak 
In Production of 


Corsair Section 


TOLEDO. — After boosting pro- 
duction of mid-sections for Corsair 
fighter planes during the last four 
months of 1943, aircraft workers at 
Willys-Overland Motors hit a new 
peak in output of the Navy assem- 
blies during January, Ward M. 
Canaday, president of the com- 
pany, announced last week. 


The division turned out more of 
the intricate center wing sections 
in October than in the preceding 
month, he said, and increased pro- 
duction substantially during No- 
vember. December output was up 
another notch, and the increase 
continued through January, he 
added. 

“Since the Corsair fighter plane 
is becoming increasingly important 
in the war with Japan,” Canaday 
said, “we feel sure that our 
stepped-up production at this time 
will help speed the Pacific offen- 
sive.” 


Salute to Cooper 


Ship Named for Inventor 
Of Rubber Life Raft 
AKRON Under the glare of 


searchlights, while Navy blimps 
circled overhead, the liberty ship 
J. Frank Cooper slid down the 
ways at the California Ship Build- 
ing Corp. yards on Terminal 
Island near Los Angeles in a 
night launching recently. The 2 
a.m. hour was selected to take 
advantage of tidal conditions. 

Named for the inventor of the 
rubber life raft that has been 
instrumental in saving many avia- 
tors forced down at sea, the ship 
was christened by Mrs. Virginia 
Cooper Campbell, of Moffett Field, 
daughter of the inventor. 

Cooper, an executive of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., died last 
year. He designed the rubber life 
raft as a result of his experiences 
as a free balloonist, the first in- 
flatable raft being used in 1919 at 
the Saint Louis National Balloon 
races. 


Truck-Rate Conflict 


In La. Ended by OPA 


WASHINGTON.—Truckers, other 
than common carriers, were author- 
ized by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration last week to charge for 
the transportation of petroleum 
products by tank truck within the 
State of Louisiana either prescribed 
OPA ceilings or state minimum 
rates, whichever are higher. 

This action was taken to remove 
a conflict which has existed where 
the operators have been observ- 
ing OPA ceilings which are lower 
than those recently put into effect 
by the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission. 


Meeting U.S. 


Guaranty Trust Says 


Oil Problem 


Industry Has Shown 


It Is Capable of Tremendous Task 


NEW YORK.—While recognizing 
that an adequate oil supply is 
essential to protect America, the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
says in the current issue of The 
Guaranty Survey, its house organ, 
that experience indicates that the 
American oil industry can meet the 
problem. 


“If experience offers any cri- 
terion,” the article says, “the in- 
dustry has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that it is fully capable of 
the task that lies ahead. 


“All it requires is the assur- 
ance that it will be freed from 
the paralyzing interference and 
restraints of bureaucracy and 
permitted to continue the un- 
paralleled progress that has 
characterized its development in 
the past.” 

The Survey said that the recently 
announced agreement between the 
United States government and the 
American oil companies operating 
in the Near East for the construc- 
tion of a pipeline from the Persian 
Gulf to the Mediterranean had 
drawn attention to the vital prob- 
lem of our national oil policy and 
the imperative need for a compre- 
hensive solution. 

“It leaves unanswered a number 
of basic questions regarding the 
future national oil policy,” The 
Survey continues. 

“This project, which marks the 
government’s entry into the field of 
active oil operations, is designed to 
place at the disposal of the govern- 
ment a large reserve of oil to sup- 
plement the dwindling domestic 
supply in meeting military and 
naval needs. 

“While the construction of the 
pipeline will be undertaken by 
the Petroleum Reserves Corp., a 
government agency, it appears 
that the oil companies will retain 
full ownership and control of the 
producing and refining proper- 
ties, although the question 
whether the government intends 
to go further in competing with 
private companies is not at all 
clear. 

“The war is emphasizing two 
vital facts in connection with the 
oil requirements and the oil supply 
of the United States. The first is 
that an adequate supply of petro- 
leum has become an even more 
indispensable condition of national 
security and national welfare than 
was recognized before the war, and 
that its importance, as far as can 
now be foreseen, will continue to 
increase for an indefinite period in 
the postwar era. The second is 
that the known petroleum reserves 
of the United States will not supply 
our needs for more than a com- 
paratively short time and that we 
face the imperative necessity of 
developing a national oil policy that 
will assure us of a supply sufficient 
to meet those needs... . 

“In view of the alarming condi- 
tion of our crude oil reserves, 
the question of whether the gov- 
ernment intends to take adequate 
steps to insure the future supply 
has become urgent. Extensive 
tests of unexplored domestic 
areas should be carried out with- 
out delay, and it seems essential 
to allow oil prices to rise to a 
level that would induce such a 
search. 

“There has been some discus- 
sion of the possible alternative of 
subsidies—a device that is abhor- 
rent to most of our citizens, in- 
cluding those in the oil industry. 
If this is the only remedy the 
government has to propose, nothing 
worth while will be accomplished, 
and new reserves will probably lag 
even farther behind than in recent 
years. 

“As for the question of foreign 
supply, our policy with respect to 
the Caribbean area and the posi- 
tion of the oil companies has ac- 
quired large reserves in that area, 
which is in many respects a more 
desirable source of supply than the 
Near East. Its present relations 
with the interested governments, 
except that of Mexico, are satisfac- 
tory. 

“With governmental support, it 
will be able in time to adjust our 
domestic production, which is now 
dangerously out of proportion to 
the world total, to an amount 
that will insure reasonably ratable 
withdrawal from all fields, thereby 


prolonging the life and increasing 
the yield of domestic properties 
and providing the country with a 
larger supply for future emer- 
gencies. ... 

“Finally, there remains the 
vital question of freedom from 
governmental restrictions and 
regulations. The rise of bureau- 
cratic control in recent years has 
become a serious impediment to 
the full development of industry 
generally, domestically as well as 
in foreign fields. This regulation 
has been carried on largely by 
men who are inexperienced, un- 
tried and in many instances 
wholly unsuited for the responsi- 
bilities placed upon them. 

“A great many regulatory offi- 
cials had not attained success in 
any business field prior to their 
appointment to governmental posi- 
tions. This is undoubtedly one rea- 
son many of their orders, regula- 
tions and decisions have been so 
far-reaching in their tendency to 
introduce and perpetuate in this 
country a form of government- 
regulated economy.” 


Retail Sales 
Likely to Set 
Record in °44 


WASHINGTON.—In terms of 
price levels prevailing in February 
of this year, sales of reail stores 
are expected to reach an all-time 
high of about $66 billion during 
1944, according to estimates of the 
Department of Commerce. This is 
5 percent above the 1943 level and 
compares with a 10 percent gain in 
retail sales from 1942 to 1943, indi- 
cating a leveling off in the upward 
trend. 

“Obviously,” says a Department 
of Commerce bulletin, “if prices 
this year should increase beyond 
current levels, the dollar volume of 
retail sales will increase  cor- 
respondingly.” 

Says the statement: 

“The course of the European 
phase of the war is not expected 
to have any considerable effect on 
the quantity of goods to be sold 
through retail outlets in 1944 be- 
cause there is not likely to be suf- 
ficient reconversion to significantly 
affect the flow of goods to con- 
sumers. 

“While some further decline in 
retail inventories is possible this 
year, consumers cannot expect as 
large a flow from stocks as oc- 
curred last year. During 1943 re- 
tail stocks were reduced by about 
one billion dollars, with most of 
the liquidation occurring in dur- 
able goods stores. 

“As a result, stocks of many lines 
of goods in these stores have been 
reduced to very low levels. How- 
ever, it is expected that a slight 
overall increase in current output 
of consumers’ goods will offset the 
reduced flow from stocks so that 
about the same or a little larger 
quantity of goods will be available 
to civilians in 1944 as in 1943. 

“Increased quantities available 
for civilians in 1944 are expected 
in wines and distilled spirits, farm 
supplies and implements, trucks, 
tires and tubes, auto accessories 
and parts and probably apparel. 
New supplies will be about the 
same as in 1943 for food, tobacco 
products, drugs, toilet preparations, 
fuels, paint and hardware. 

“Slightly smaller quantities will 
be available of gasoline and oil, 
shoes and paper products. Signifi- 
cantly reduced quantities are ex- 
pected of building materials, and 
floor coverings. Radios and new 
passenger cars which will come 
from existing stockpile will also be 
in reduced volume.” 


Shore Becomes Partner 


In Goldman, Sachs 

DETROIT —T. Spencer Shore 
has become a general partner in 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., it was an- 
nounced last week. He has resigned 
his position as vice president and 
treasurer of General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Shore, in taking over his new 
position, rejoins the investment 
banking firm with which he began 
his business career in 1926. 
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People are talking about the 
CARTOONS in the new Post 


ARTOONS, in greatly increased numbers, 
are scattered generously through every 
issue of the new Post. So many, in fact, that 
the Post now publishes more cartoons than 
any other general magazine. 
People are saying these sparkling, laugh- 
provoking cartoon classics are just what the 
doctor ordered to bring pleasure and relief 
to a nation that loves to laugh —and can 
laugh, even in the face of war and taxes. 
Post editors search the field of humor... 
leave no stone unturned to bring to Post 
millions the loudest laugh and the warm- 
est chuckle. And whether it’s the ring- 
leader of the comedy pack...that lovable 
little tike— Little Lulu...or the work 
of a hundred other famous fun-makers 
of the pen and brush... Post millions 
know that in humor—as in mystery, 
fiction, war articles, politics, busi- 
ness—the best things naturally 
come first to the new Post. 
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Postwar Foreign Trade Policy... 
eer see nee sttessnsne-sesnsnesnenssne 


Batt Urges an Lxchange 


Of Goods for Material 


NEW YORK.—Adoption of a 
postwar foreign trade policy of 
a surplus manufactured 
goods for foreign metals, minerals, 
oils and other raw materials to 
replenish the nation’s “precious re- 
maining supplies” of raw materials 
was advocated by William L. Batt, 
vice-chaiman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, in an address here last 
week before the Bond Club of New 
York. 

He explained that to prevent 
the accumulation of these foreign 
materials from depressing the 
American economy, all materials 
over and above normal import 

needs should be sterilized and 
held in an emergency stockpile 
while “limited” production of our 
natural resources would continue. 
That limit, he emphasized, should 
be judged in the interest of na- 
tional defense and not in the in- 
terest of a community or a bloc. 

A government agency would be 
required to set certain overall con- 
trols of the imported materials such 
as the amounts to be purchased, 
limitations on price, storage and 
handling and the administration of 
Congressional appropriations, Batt 
said. He suggested that the Army 
and Navy should be represented 
on such a control board. 

Asserting that the United States 
is passing from a country of plenty 
to one of scarcity in the metals and 
minerals field, Batt compared our 
position to that of England—hav- 
ing to depend on imports of mate- 
rials from abroad. 

A greater need than ever be- 
fore for intelligent and forceful 
government assistance in meeting 
foreign trade problems was seen 
by Batt, who declared that what- 
ever may be one’s conviction as 
to the role of government in do- 
mestic business, “it seems to me 
inevitable that the course of de- 
velopment of foreign trade must 
lean substantially on assistance 
from agencies of government. 

“For conduct of our business at 
home, we can make our own rules 
when and as we want, but we can- 
not make the rules for other coun- 
tries. Business men abroad, when 
they are trading with us, are likely 
to have the fullest possible assist- 
ance of their governments. It seems 
to me quite clear that unless 
American business men cooperate 
with and have the same support 





Monopoly Move 
In Trucking 


Seen in Britain 


GLASGOW, Scotland.—(UTPS)— 
—Fears that the British govern- 
ment plans a monopoly in road 
haulage have been already proved 
true to some extent, according to 
S. G. MacDuff, managing director 


of Federated Industries, Ltd. a 
Glasgow clearance house’ with 
branches in Manchester, London 


and Birmingham. 


The fears are that the road 
operator with only one or two 
vehicles will be pushed out of the 
trade by the elimination first of 
the clearance-house firms on which 
these small haulers have relied for 
obtaining loads both outward and 
inward. They themselves were 
working at full pressure only a 
few months ago, but now are with- 
out any of the business in which 
they had had so much experience. 


Small firms working on long- 
distance heavy haulage have not 
been able to afford the cost of 
regional offices. The clearance- 
house system was the natural 
result. But now, under the Ministry 
of War Transport scheme, a num- 
ber of the larger haulage firms 
have been taken over and have 
become controlled undertakings. 
The less fortunate haulage con- 
tractors have been forced to hire 
their vehicles to the controlled 


undertakings and the clearance 
houses have no place in_ the 
scheme. 


Some 3,000 small operators rep- 
resenting 10,000 vehicles have ap- 
pealed to the Ministry to allow 
certain clearing houses to be ap- 
pointed controlled undertakings. 


from their government we shall be 


at a great disadvantage.” 
Batt said it was 


render to government control. 


The control board governing the 
importation of foreign materials, he 
said, would hardly be equipped to 


carry out the function of the pri- 
vate trader even if it wanted to 
do so. 


All it ought to do, he added, 
would be to provide an assured 
market for “what he might buy 
from whomever he chose to buy it. 
He could sell to industry up to the 


requirements. The rest he would 
know he could sell to the national 
stockpile, Certainly such a program 
would appear to be a great stabil- 
izer for metal prices.” 


“rather far- 
fetched” to conclude that such a 
policy represents the abandonment 
of. private enterprise and the sur- 
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Drastic Allocation Controls 


Set for Heavy Duty Tires 


Used-Car Auction Curb 
Proposed in Virginia 

RICHMOND, Va.—A bill has 
been introduced in the Virginia 
Senate by Senator Charles W. 
Crowder, of Richmond, forbid- 
ding auction sales of used auto- 
mobiles not registered in Vir- 
ginia at least two months, ex- 
cept in certain cases. 

The Weaver-Goode Senate bill 
to provide for credit to the 
owner and operator of a truck 
who was unable to operate the 
vehicle for a full year because 
of induction into the armed 
services has been passed by the 
Virginia House. 





Magennis Is Promoted 


By Goodyear Export 


AKRON.—Frank T. Magennis 
has been named a vice president 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export 
Co. Prior to his promotion Ma- 
maximum of industry’s consuming] gennis was an assistant manager 


of the export company. 

Magennis has. more than 25 
years service with Goodyear, prac- 
tically all of which has been with 
the export company. 




















WASHINGTON.— The manufac- 
ture and distribution of truck, bus, 
tractor and industrial tires last 
week were placed under drastic 
allocation controls by the War Pro- 
duction Board as one step, it was 
stated, to tide the nation through 
a critical period which, according 
to Rubber Director Dewey, may 
interfere with vital transportation. 

Under the new direction, which 
Dewey announced, manufacturers 
will be advised how many of what 
kinds of tires to make on instruc- 
tion from what government claim- 
ant agency, and the appropriate 
agency—War, Navy, Maritime, Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, 
War Food Administration—will de- 
termine where the tires are to go. 

Passenger-car tires are not cov- 
ered under the plan and existing 
procedures enabling civilians to 
secure tires with Office of Price 
Administration certificates were 
left unchanged. 

Officials hope the plan will ease 
the heavy-duty tire supply situa- 











tion somewhat by providing for 
more efficient use of the nation’s 
tire production and distribution fa- 
cilities. The same controls—under 
the controlled materials plan—have 
regulated the production and dis- 
tribution of steel, copper, and alu- 
minum, it was stated. 

As explained, tire allocations pre- 
sented by the claimant agencies 
and approved by the WPB will 
take precedence over priority rat- 
ings. Manufacturers will prepare 
quarterly schedules in accordance 
with the allocations, and _ these 
schedules will then be frozen for 
the three months period. 

A spokesman for WPB. stated 
that the shortage of heavy tires 
was not due to any shortage of 
synthetic rubber, but due to (1) 
the shortage of crude rubber which 
must be used in heavy tires, (2) a 
shortage of tire manufacturing 
facilities, (3) difficulty in  pro- 
cessing the large tires because of 
lack of experience with synthetic 
rubber. 
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Falling Sales Brings Need Education Against Death 
Of Expense Cut, CA TA Says Pennsylvania Launches Broad Program 


Tractor Ceiling Suit 

isks Treble Damages 

ST. LOUIS.—Suit to recover || 
treble damages on alleged over- || 


the-ceiling price paid for a trac- || 


For Safety on the Road 


CHICAGO—Dealers this year 
will be confronted with the neces- 
hity of eliminating unnecessary 
overhead as never before to offset 
he virtual loss of new car busi- 
ess, the dwindling supply of used 
cars, the threats of used-car price 
eilings and rationing, and the 
manpower shortage which will cur- 
tail service department operations. 


Such was the warning issued 


Rosenbrock to Head 


Fruehauf Region 


DETROIT.—A. K. Tice, general 
sales manager of Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., announced last week the ap- 
pointment of Lloyd A. Rosenbrock 
as regional manager for the South- 
east division. 

Rosenbrock was formerly a dis- 
tributor for Reo Motor Truck Co. 
and has had a long experience in 
the field of motor transport. His 
headquarters will be Fruehauf’s at 
pAtlanta (Ga.) branch. 
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XISTENT IN THE WIR 


last week by the Chicago Auto- 
mobile Trade Assn., which listed 
ways in which expenses must be 
watched and controlled. 


“The only way you can protect 
yourself against waste,” the CATA 
stated, “is by having your book- 
keeper furnish you either daily or 
weekly with a detailed list of 
charges against the following ex- 
pense accounts: 

“Miscellaneous _non - productive 
charges against salaries and wages, 
unapplied time or idle time charges, 
repairs to building, shop-tool ex- 
pense, miscellaneous supplies, and 
miscellaneous expense. 

“We also suggest that you 
tighten your controls over purchas- 
ing, inventory and distribution of 
stationery, postage and office sup- 
plies, shop supplies such as sweep- 
ing compound, coveralls, rags, nuts, 
bolts, cotter pins, small tools, parts 
department supplies, and all gen- 
eral supplies.” 
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tor at a public auction on a 
farm near Freeburg, Ill, has 
been filed in the United States 
District Court in East St. Louis, 
across the Mississippi from here. 

Named as defendants are 
Henry Wegmann, a farmer, who 
held a public sale at his home, 
Feb. 27, 1943, and the auctioneer, 
Fred Grossman, who lives near 
Belleville, Tl. 

Edwin Lindauer, New Athens, 
Ill, purchased the tractor on a 
high bid of $1,300 which the 
OPA charges was $264 in excess 
of the ceiling price for that 
type of equipment. 


On Contest Committee 


HOUSTON, Tex.—Ralph L. Fowler, 
executive secretary and general coun- 
sel of the Houston Automobile Dealers 
Assn., has been appointed committee- 
man of the 1944 inter-fleet driving con- 
test sponsored by the Houston-Harris 
County Safety Assn., it was announced 
recently, as the association’s second 
annual contest got under way. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—An ambiti- 
|OuS program of education against 
|death on the highways was launch- 
ed at a conference of state officials 
and representatives of motorist 
groups here last week. 

Under plans outlined at the 
conference, traffic safety would 
be made a mandatory part of 
the school curriculum, as follows: 
1. Principles of pedestrian safety 

would be instilled into grade-school 
pupils. 

2. Driving instruction would be 
furnished to high-school students. 
Drivers’ licenses would be issued to 
boys and girls reaching the age of 
16 only upon qualification through 
an organized and accredited course 
in driver training. 

Cost of the program would be 
borne partly by the state and 
partly by the local community. 

The project was intiated by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on 
Highway Safety Education, com- 
posed of heads of various state de- 
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partments concerned with educa- 
tion, law enforcement, highway 
development and safety. 

As a result of the conference, 
a subcommittee was appointed, 
under the chairmanship of Rich- 
ard B. Maxwell, secretary-man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Motor 
Federation, to begin an immedi- 
ate study of how best to finance 
the program. 

Among possibilities under con- 
sideration are direct appropriations 
from the general fund, appropria- 
tion of part of the present license 
fee, use of the entire fund obtained 
from issuance of learners’ permits 
and dedication of the entire sticker 
fund, obtained through sale of 
semi-annual inspection stickers to 
garages, amounting to more than 
$200,000 per year. The subcommit- 
tee was directed to prepare a re- 
port to the full committee at a 
subsequent meeting to be held on 
March 14. 

Prior to the conference, C. S 
Klugh, manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Automotiv? Assn., polled his 
membership on the subject, with 
the following results: 


Ninety-four percent favored 
teaching driving to high-school 
students. 

Ninety percent favored enact- 
ment of a law at the next session 
of the Legislature to make such a 
course mandatory. 

Ninety percent also favored 
teaching the technical side of safe 
motor vehicle operation in the high 
schools. as 

Ninety-eight percent favored 
teaching pedestrian safety to grade 
school pupils. 

Other organizations represented 
at the conference are Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Assn., Keystone Auto- 
mobile Club, Associated Petroleum 
Industries of Pennsylvania and 
Pennsylvania Commercial Drivers 
Conference. 


Truckers Cite 
D er to 
Okla. Roads 


OKLAHOMA CITY.—A _ survey 
revealing that Oklahoma highways 
are threatened with falling into 
disrepair because of lack of mate- 
rials and manpower was announced 
here last week by the Associated 
Motor Carriers of Oklahoma. 

Noting that the state’s highways 
already were suffering from _ re- 
duced maintenance, the survey re- 
port inferentially criticised Wash- 
ington priority officials for imped- 
ing highway repair vital to trans- 
portation and the war effort. 

“There is no blame attached to 
the Oklahoma Highway Commis- 
sion,” said R. W. Lee, president of 
the truckers’ group. “On the con- 
trary, what they have done in the 
face of inability to secure critical 
materials and the drain of depart- 
ment manpower is deserving of 
highest praise.” 

Early returns from the survey 
disclosed 79 “bad” spots on 14 high- 
ways. These spots ranged from 
rapidly widening cracks in the con- 
crete to tilted slabs, and were dis- 
tributed throughout the state, with 
the eastern half showing a slight 
majority of the “bad” spots. 

“Unless Washington priority offi- 
cials can see their way clear to re- 
leasing more essential materials,” 
Lee said, “our highways stand in 
serious danger.” 

Noting that western Oklahoma 
roads, not subject to heavy traffic, 
show about the same frequency of 
“bad” spots as those in eastern 
and northeastern parts of the state, 
Lee said this emphasizes the point 
that only by continual maintenance 
can any highway be preserved in 
good condition. 


Lee said that information gath- 
ered in the survey would be used 
in an attempt to convince Wash- 
ington authorities that more mate- 
rials must be allotted for highway 
maintenance. 


Gets Alemite Post 


HOUSTON, Tex.—M. M. (Si) Row- 
land, who was formerly connected 
with Earle North Buick Co. here, is 
now general manager of Alemite Co. 
of the Gulf Coast, with offices in 
Houston. 
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Conservation Urged re 


Canada’s ’44. Gas Ration 
On Same Basis As ’43 


MONTREAL.—C. D. Howe, mini- 
ster of munitions and supply, an- 
nounced last week that the gasoline 
ration will be on the same basis in 
1944-45 as in the present year—40 
three-gallon coupon units for the 
“AA” ration holders. 

Special categories remain basic- 
ally the same as in the present 
year, he said. 

“I cannot stress too strongly the 
need for conserving gasoline,” 
Howe added. “Gasoline is an es- 
sential munition of war. It has 
been said: ‘To that country which 
has the last barrel of petroleum 
will go the victory.” 

Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons, Howe said use of heavier 
crudes permit relaxation in the use 
of heavy or bunker fuel oils and 
asphalt. 


Tool Engineers 
Will Convene 
March 26-28 


PHILADELPHIA.— One of the 
most significant technical programs 
ever sponsored by the American 
Society of Tool Engineers was an- 
nounced last week for the annual 
meeting March 26-28 at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel here. 

At one session, Monday morn- 
ing, March 27, a series of papers 
discussing all the factors relating 
to the putting into production 
and production itself of a vital 
war product will be presented. 

Monday afternoon’s session will 
be devoted to new developments in 
the way of surface finishing 


i on 
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a Carn. Deteolt, ea Fr of Studebaker Export Corp. last 


week. 
conan , of Sunnen Products Co., St. Fagan has most recently been in 
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in Chicago. Prior to his 15-year 
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liam Jack, of Jack & Heintz, Cleve-| WS for many years with the 
land, revealing the principals of Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 


which this company based its pro- 
To Develop’China 


duction achievements. 
Probably of even greater post- 

Auto Men Among Those 

On Joint Council 


war than wartime import is 
Tuesday morning’s session which 

NEW YORK.—A number of 
executives directly and indirectly 


is devoted to electronics as ap- 
plied to machining. 

The session is in the form of a 
symposium with one paper by aj|linked with the automotive industry 
producer of electronic equipment|are among the leaders of the 
—T. R. Lawson, of the electronic} China-American Council of Com- 
control section of Westinghouse|merce and Industry which has 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts-|been organized to interest Ameri- 
burgh—and two by machine tool|can business in the postwar de- 
manufacturers. velopment of China. 

The first of these is R. A. Cole,] Strengthening future two-way 
experimental engineer of the|development of international trade 
grinding machine division, Norton|will be sought by the council, the 
Co., while the second is by B. T.|formation of which was announced 
here last week following 10 months 
of preliminary study of American- 
Chinese economic relations. 


Anderson, electrical engineer, 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 
Two of the most recently spec- 
tacularly developed machining pro-| Members of the council’s board 
cesses—fiy-cut milling and broach-|of directors include C. §S. Ching, 
ing—form the nucleus of discus-| United States Rubber Co.; John L. 
sions at the Tuesday afternoon ses-|Collyer, B. F. Goodrich Co.; Clyde 
sion, the former being presented|N. King, International Harvester 
by Ralph R. Weddell, president,|Co.; Arthur Kudner, Arthur Kud- 
Weddell Tools, Inc., Rochester. ner, Inc., and H. L. Schultz, Stand- 
The annual meeting will be|ard-Vacuum Oil Co. Thomas J. 
brought to a close Tuesday night | Watson, ; resident of International 
Business Machines Corp., is chair- 
man of the board of the council, 
while its president is formed As- 


with the annual banquet at which 
John H. Van Deventer, editor of 

sistant Secretary of Commerce 
Richard C. Patterson jr. 





“Restrictions on the use of as- 
phalt have been removed entirely,” 
he said, 

Returning to gasoline, Howe said: 

“During the past year many of 
our motorists have looked upon 
their ‘AA’ allotment as one for 
their pleasure driving. It was not 
our intention last year, and cer- 
tainly it is not our intention this 
year to provide gasoline for pleas- 
ure driving. The category AA is 
an allotment for emergency re- 
quirements. 

“While we do not intend to de- 
fine pleasure driving, I wish to 
make it clear that the man who 
uses his category AA for week-ends 
and other non-essential driving can 
expect no more should an emer- 
gency arise after his allotment is 
exhausted. 

“By the same token, the motor- 
ist who received a special category 
in addition to his AA book must 
consider the aggregate gallonage 
provided by the categories as es- 
sential and all that he can obtain 
throughout the year.” 

Canada’s gasoline rationing is 
based upon stocks on hand and 
“our estimate of the forward posi- 
tion,” Howe said. Stocks on hand 
now were less than 50 percent of 
normal and the forward position 
must depend on the tempo of the 
war. There was every indication 
that the situation would not im- 
prove until the European war 
ended. 


Studebaker Export 


Names Fagan 
SOUTH BEND. — Charles C. 


















































Iron Age, is the principal speaker. 
Ray H. Morris, ASTE president, 
will preside at the banquet, with 
ASTE past-president T. B. Car- 
penter as  toastmaster. Installa- 
tion of Officers for 1944-45 will also 
take place at the banquet, together 
with presentation of the annual 
membership trophy award. 

The technical sessions will be 
preceded on Sunday by meeting 
of various ASTE national commit- 
tees as well as an all-day meeting 
of the board of directors. 


Pliofilm Planning 


AKRON.—As a result of worldwide 
interest in Pliofilm’s postwar packag- 
ing possibilities, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. announced last week that 
L. K. Hanson has been recalled from 
Mexico City to manage Pliofilm foreign 
representation for the firm’s export 
company. Hanson, sales manager in 
Mexico City for Goodyear-Oxo for the 
past two years, will be assisted by 
L. H. Brandl, who represented Good- 
year’s Pliofilm division in India, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa before the war. 





Buffalo zone group. At the chart is 





PONTIAC’S SERVICE managers meet regularly in each zone 
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Arabian Oil Deal Assailed 


By Truman Committee 


U.S. PRODUCTION . 
SINCE PEARL HARBOR 


(JANUARY 1942-JANUARY 1944) 


NAVAL VESSELS 


3,700,000 Displacement Tons 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 


‘ 


27,000,000 Deadweight Tons 


AIRPLANES 134,000 


TANKS AND OTHER 
COMBAT VEHICLES 


MILITARY TRUCKS 





148,000 


1,200,000 


ARTILLERY erey 


AMMU ii 


1,160,000,000 
Rounds 





Chrysler Helps 
Laid-Off Men 
Get New Jobs 


DETROIT.—A new method of 
helping laid-off employes find other 
jobs has been developed by the 
Chrysler Evansville Ordnance 
Plant, it was announced last week. 


With reduced war _ schedules 
forcing a decrease of more than 
50 percent in its personnel, the top 
management of this plant took 
upon itself the task of talking to 
each discharged employe and then 
making it as easy as possible for 
the employe to seek new work. 

During the last three months 
several thousand men and women 
have been laid off at the plant. 
Each has received a personal letter 
from C. L. Jacobson, general man- 
ager, explaining the reasons for 
the lay-off. Then each worker was 
called into his departmental super- 
visor’s office and advised further 
of all the reasons why the plant 
must reduce its operations. 

Then, to help employes find new 
jobs, the other industries in Evans- 
ville and the surrounding areas 
were advised of the layoff and in- 
vited to come to the Chrysler 
plant’s personnel office and set up 
interviewing and hiring facilities 
there. In this way after an em- 
ploye ‘had turned in his badge to 
Chrysler, he had only to walk a 
few feet and interview other con- 
cerns who were looking for new 
people. 

“Although it is impossible to 
know exactly how many of our 
former employes obtained work in 
this way,” Jacobson stated, “we 
have reports to show that 5,785 
interviews were given. We believe 
a large number of these resulted 
in new jobs.” 









to 


discuss 
service problems and conditions. This siete was taken at a meeting of the 


J. Hales, zone se manager. 


WASHINGTON.—Those opposed 
to the government’s recently an- 
nounced Arabian oil deal received 
congressional support when the 
Truman committee presented to 
the Senate last week a _ report 
heavily weighted against direct 
participation by the government in 
foreign oil concessions. 

Senator Moore, of Oklahoma, an 
outspoken foe of the deal which 
would give the government a stake 
in the Middle East’s vast oil fields 
comparable to that of the British 
government, hailed the “strong 
stand against government owner- 
ship” taken in the report. 

The report urged that, in view 
of the wartime depletion of oil 
reserves in this country, the gov- 
ernment “ask our allies, particu- 
larly Great Britain, to recom- 
pense the United States for this 
depletion by transfer to us of a 
compensating volume of proved 
reserves outside this country.” 

It also advocated “an early de- 
termination of a national policy on 
petroleum by the congress.” 

Meanwhile, the House passed a 
bill, 140 to 13, which the Senate 
approved Nov. 9, authorizing the 
government to invest $30,000,000 in 
“demonstration” plants to make 
“synthetic liquid fuel” out of coal, 
oil shale or other materials. 

Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
chief sponsor of the measure, said 
the United States “need not be de- 
pendent on any foreign source of 
supply for oil and gasoline.” 

Senator Moore said that produc- 
tion of synthetic fuel in the United 
States would be “uneconomical” 
and that the United States could 
get more cheaply from foreign oil 
fields whatever additional supplies 
of petroleum it may need in the 
future. 

The government’s Arabian oil 
deal, announced Feb. 5, provides 
that in return for construction of 
a $130,000,000 to $165,000,000 crude- 
oil pipeline linking American oil 
companies’ concessions in Saudi 
Arabia and Bahrein with the Medi- 
terranean, the government shall be 
assured for the next 50 years access 
to 1,000,000,000 barrels of oil there 
at 25 percent below the prevailing 
market price. 

Senator Brewster told the Sen- 
ate that the Arabian oil deal had 
“precipitated the necessity” for 
congressional development and 
proclamation of a national petro- 


Anti-Ice Boots 
For Propellers 


AKRON.—Safer warplanes of all 
types and sizes are promised in a 
new anti-ice boot for propeller 
blades which the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. announced last week. 

Employing synthetic rubber com- 
pound especially to conduct elec- 
tricity, the boots can be installed 
inexpensively on propellers for new 
airplanes and on propellers already 
in use, according to Goodyear. 

The boots are reported to pro- 
vide complete elimination of past 
hazards due to iced propellers such 
as impairment of a propeller’s air 
“bite”; undue strain on the engine 
mounts as a result of one blade 
icing more heavily than the others, 
and the possibility of ice forma- 
tions from the propellers damag- 
ing the fuselages or wing surfaces. 


New Electric Brushes 
Developed for Aircraft 


DETROIT.—A new development 
of particular interest to the air- 
craft industry was covered in an 
announcement last week by 
National Carbon Co., Inc. The com- 
pany states that for the past two 
years its research laboratories have 
been extensively studying the diffi- 
culties associated with the opera- 
tion of brushes at high altitudes 
on aircraft electrical equipment, 
coordinating laboratory tests with 
results obtained in actual high- 
altitude flights. 

As a result of this study the 
cause of previous brush failure at 
high altitudes has been determined, 
resulting in the development of a 
series of brush grades designed to 
give satisfactory performance at 
high altitudes and at sea level and 
under conditions of very high hu- 
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leum policy. He joined with 
Senator Moore three weeks ago 
in introducing a resolution to 
dissolve the government’s Petro- 
leum Reserve Corp. that made 
the deal. ‘ 


The committee proposed continu- 
ance of the old policy of “leaving 
private American companies inter- 
ested in foreign oil fields free to 
take whatever action they ma 
determine upon with government 
assistance limited to that available 
through normal diplomatic chan 
nels.” 


OPA Advisers 
Within Industry 
Total 4,000 


WASHINGTON.—More than 4,- 
000 experienced manufacturers 
wholesalers, retailers and men 
from the service trades are now 
available to the Office of Price 
Administration for consultation 
and advice when problems affect- 
ing the pricing and marketing of 
their products and services arise, 
Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles announced last week. 


“These industrialists are mem- 
bers of the 330 formal industry, 
advisory committees which have 
been formed to advise and con- 
sult with the National Office o 
the OPA in the pricing and mar- 
keting of hundreds of commodi- 
ties and the major types of serv 
ices,” Bowles said. “This action 
carries out our pledge to consult 
with industry, and goes consider-@ 
ably beyond the legal requirements 
placed upon us by the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942.” 


In addition to these industry 
advisory committees advising the 
Washington headquarters of OPA’ 
on regulations national in scope, 
innumerable informal local trade 
committees are being set up to 
advise regional and district offices 
of OPA where pricing powers have 
been delegated to those Offices. 


“OPA and industry may no 
always see eye to eye when it 
comes to determining what ceiling 
price should be set for a given 
product or a_ given service,’ 
Bowles continued. “A discussion 
over the conference table is ofter 
very helpful in ironing out these 
honest differences of opinion. 

“For example, OPA’s proposed 
method of price control may work 
a real hardship upon an industry, 
in question. Representatives of thid 
industry can often help us by ex- 
plaining how a different approach 
would more nearly reflect the 
normal method of doing business. 
With this help from experienced 
member of the industry, we would 
not disrupt business practices that 
have been developed over the 
years. 


“On the other hand, industry rep- 
resentatives at times do not en 
tirely realize our duty here at 
OPA, to hold the line on prices 
By getting together, they come td 
have a better understanding of our 
problems, and we of theirs—ané 
both sides benefit. 


“When pricing problems arise,” 
Bowles emphasized, “we call upo 
members of appropriate industry 
advisory committees and jointly 
work out solutions which wil 
affect the particular goods or serv- 
ices being considered. This pro- 
cedure serves to forestall an 
possible confusion or misunder- 
standing between OPA and the 
industries affected by price con 
trol. It also gives OPA an oppor- 
tunity to work shoulder to shoulde 
with industrialists when we need 
to adjust or perfect price regula- 
tions already in existence.” 





Hopkins Is Promoted 


By Purolator Products 


NEWARK, N. J.—John M 
Clarke, vice president, Purolator 
Products Inc., announced last week 
the appointment of Howard J 
Hopkins as assistant sales man- 
ager with jurisdiction over after- 
market sales in the Eastern states 

Hopkins was formerly sales rep- 
resentative in the Eastern and 
Midwestern districts and field 
engineer in Washington, D. C. 
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HOW DEALERS FEEL ABOUT OLDSMOBILE ... NO. 
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STEEL CITY OLDSMOBILE CO; 
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General Sales Manage 
Oldsmobile Division 
Lansing, Michigan 
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18, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


e YT must be more than a coincidence when dealers all over the 
] country tell us the same thing —that the aid they have received 
from the Oldsmobile factory has been one of the most important 
factors of all in bringing them through these difficult times. 


It #s more than a coincidence. It’s a direct result of Oldsmo- 
bile’s aggressive, forward-looking attitude in helping dealers 
not only to meet their wartime problems, but also to take full 
advantage of their wartime opportunities. 


Yes, the war has brought opportunities. It has enabled dealers 
to greatly increase their service business and aid the war effort 
in doing so—to cut expenses to a minimum—to so redistribute 
used cars as to provide necessary transportation for essential 
drivers—to build up customer good will with every new day 
of faithful wartime service. And Oldsmobile factory aid has 
been invaluable in achieving each of these objectives. 


Don’t take our word for it. Ask the dealers themselves —dealers 
like Mr. House, who wrote the letter at the left, and like those 
others who made the statements below. “You can always count 
on Oldsmobile” —they’ve found out, in war as well as in peace. 


THEY ALL SAY OLDSMOBILE 
HELP HAS BEEN CONSTRUCTIVE 


BRONX, N. Y.—‘‘The point is that ata _— tunity to compare the policies of your 
time when co-operation, advice and factory with others, and the results 
help were necessary, your entire or- have always been in your favor.” 


ganization was there at our service, 
for which I offer my sincere appreci- 
ation.” —LIND MOTORS, INC. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—‘‘It has been most 
heartening to feel the close contact 
that has been maintained between us, 
notwithstanding the fact that there 
are no cars for you to sell. Your idea 
for increasing customer labor has 
been put into effect and has proven 
to be most successful.” 


—ELIZABETH MOTORS, INC. 


JACKSON, MICH.— “During the past 
fifteen years I have had ample oppor- 


—NATHAN P. WALKER COMPANY 


POMONA, CALIF.—‘‘Having handled 
Oldsmobile now for some 28 or 29 
years we just want you to know we 
think you have constantly improved 
with the times and are better today 
in your method of dealer help than 
ever.” —CLARK BROTHERS 


MONROE, MICH.—“‘It surely gives me, 
as an Oldsmobile Dealer, a feeling of 
confidence in the future to know I 
can depend on your organization for 
assistance of any nature whenever it is 
needed.’” — WOTRING MOTOR SALES 


YOU CAN ALWAFS COUNT ON °° 


FJLDSMOBILE 


AMERICA’S OLDEST 


MOTOR CAR 
ORGANIZATION! 
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New Building Serving Well... 





High Visibility Attained 


By DeVan in Mobile 


Epitor’s Note: This is_ the 
tenth in a series of articles dis- 
cussing the postwar potentials 
for automobile dealers. 

By George H. Watson 
Staff Correspondent 


MOBILE, Ala.—High visibility 
and easy accessibility are features 
of the Ford dealer establishment 
of DeVan Motor Co. here. It was 
one of the last such places to be 
built in the South before the freeze 
on new construction and after 
Ben G. DeVan, vice-president and 


general manager, had _ inspected 


large automobile dealer buildings 


in the United States and Canada. 

The place is admirably ar- 
ranged for the free flow of traffic. 
It has served well even during a 
war boom in Mobile, when the 
population has increased from 
715,000 to 225,000. Service business 
has increased 400 percent and 
used-car business has been little 
short of terrific, cars being im- 
ported from all over the country 
to serve the demand. 

Of special interest is the glass- 
house construction of the show- 
room. It has a wide expanse of 
plate glass on three sides. A can- 
tilever type of construction elimi- 
nated the necessity for corner 


Track Made 
Of Synthetic 
Best in Test 


AKRON.—Latest addition to the 
growing array of evidence that 
synthetic rubber can be tailored to 
out-perform the natural product in 
various hard-usage fields is the 
report just made on a special test 
of its use in band-block tracks on 
Army half-track scout cars. 

In this test, track blocks of a 
special synthetic compound lasted 
appreciably longer than similar 
blocks made of natural rubber. 
B. F. Goodrich officials announced 
last week. They emphasized that 
although the rubber used is a 
butadience-styrene copolymer of 
the same general type as GR-S, the 
standard government tire-type rub- 
ber, it is a special type and not 
available in volume now. 

The tests, covering a period of 
three months, were made near San 
Antonio, Tex., where a variety of 
terrain was available. At road 
temperatures ranging up to 150 
degrees the half-track toiled over 
pavement, stony fields and poor 
gravel roads in a series of lengthy 
test runs. The tracks—a_ band- 
block design customarily made 
only for big airport tractors used 
to tow bomber _planes—were 
shifted from side to side every 
400 miles. 

Despite the outstanding capabili- 
ties shown by the special Ameripol 
rubber in this test, Dr. Waldo 
Semon, discoverer of the original 
Ameripol used in the first synthetic 
rubber tires marketed commer- 
cially in this country, warned that 
it shouldn’t be assumed that it will 
necessarily prove an _ ideal all- 
purpose rubber. Until further evi- 
dence is at hand its performance 
“should be regarded primarily as 
an illustration of the versatility 
that is synthetic’s major advan- 
tage over tree rubber,” he said. 





Laister-Kauffmann Corp. 


Takes Over Bowlus 


ST. LOUIS.—It was announced 
last week that negotiations be- 
tween the Laister-Kauffmann Air- 
craft Corp., of St. Louis, and the 
Bowlus Sailplanes Co., Inc., of Los 
Angeles, had been completed and 
the action approved by the boards 
of directors of both corporations 
for Laister-Kauffmann to acquire 
the Bowlus company through an 
exchange of stock. This announce- 
ment was made by Dwight Whit- 
ing, operating manager of Bowlus, 
John W. Laister, president of 
Laister-Kauffmann. 

Bowlus stockholders will receive 
under the plan stock in Laister- 
Kauffmann and profit sharing cer- 
tificates. They will also receive an 
option to purchase additional 
Laister-Kauffmann shares, 













in January, 
the corresponding month last year, it 
was reported here recently. 


posts, so there is no obstruction to 
a clear yiew from almost any 
angle. In the further interest of 
visibility, the offices located in the 
center of operations are separated 
only by glass partitions. 

In Key Spot 

The general manager from his 
desk may observe operations in 
the showrooms, the parts room, the 
other offices and even in the shop 
in the rear. 

Customers and visitors can also 
tell when officers are busy with- 

out actually entering their offices. 
All offices are air conditioned. 

The brick and steel one-story 
building is set down in the midst 
of a paved area of 36,300 square 
feet, which when laid was one of 
the largest paved business areas 
in the city of Mobile. 

In front is a super-service sta- 
tion set up with four gas pumps 
and space for washing and lubri- 
cating cars. This is entirely 
separate from the service depart-° 
ment, but is intended to be a 
feeder for it, as well as furnish- 
ing a contact for the sale of 
tires, batteries, seat covers, ac- 
cessories and the like. 

The building is on a corner and 
entrance to the service department 
is on the side through an un- 
usually wide opening. The custom- 
er can drive right up to the service 
manager’s stand in the middle of 
the wide expanse of service floor. 
In driving out, the customer passes 
through the used car lot. 

Visibility is a big factor in the 
service shop which has a wide 
expanse of steel casement windows 
along one entire side and in ad- 
dition has fluorescent lighting. The 
shop is heated with overhead gas 
heaters. 

Each mechanic is equipped with 
a individual tool cabinet. 


Special Operations 

While most operations are cen- 
tered in the one building, there is 
a special building for recondition- 
ing used cars, one for rebuilding 
Ford motors and one for the paint 
shop. The later is segregated from 
the rest of the plant because of 
the fire hazard involved. 


Next to the main offices is a 
customer’s lounge, convenient for 
either service shop or service 
station customers. Next to it is 
the parts department, which car- 
ries one of the South’s largest 
stock of retail and wholesale 
parts. Heavy and slow-moving 
merchandise is stored on the 
balcony with fast moving items. 
downstairs. 


The used-car lot adjoining the 
building is not only paved and 
drained, but floodlighted for night 
customers. 


In such a setup this concern 
has been doing a million-dollar-a- 
year business in spite of a trying 
manpower shortage. General Man- 
ager DeVan and Sales Manager 
John M. Thomas are confident that 
they can compete with anything 
that comes along in the after-war 
period whether it be a “super- 
collossal” by a tire company, oil 
company or chain store, or a com- 
petitive automobile dealer. 


Car Tires in Fall, 
Canada Told 


MONTREAL.—Tires for ordinary 
passenger cars will be available by 
“October, November, certainly by 
December, 1944,” J. Penfield Seiber- 
ling, president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Co., Akron, told the Cana- 
dian section of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in Toronto last 
week. 


Seiberling urged truck operators, 
however, to be more careful than 
ever during the coming summer, 
and predicted there might be a 
shortage of between 700,000 and 
800,000 of the heavy-duty tires, 
which, he said, were a much worse 
problem than those for passenger 
cars. 


PIERRE, S. D.—South Dakota's mo- 
tor fuel tax collections totaled $370,256 
a drop of $77,826 from 
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|Accessibility Emphasized . . . 


EXTERIOR VIEW of DeVan Motor Co. in Mobile, Ala. 


showroom is at the right. 





The glass-house 





PARTS ARE well catalogued at DeVan’s, and the accessory display is at- 


tractive. 





‘44. Crucial Rubber Year, 
Newman Declares 


BEAUMONT, Tex.—Despite the 
fact that the nation’s huge syn- 
thetic rubber production program 
is “close to full stride,” 1944 may 
be the country’s most critical year 
with regard to rubber since the 
start of the war, James J. New- 
man, vice-president of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., which built the world’s 
largest synthetic plant at nearby 
Port Neches, said here last week. 

Addressing the annual meeting 
of the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce, Newman explained that 


natural rubber is still an almost 


Gadgets to Wait 


But Goodrich Official 
Sees Bright Future 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Few of the 
startling mechanical gadgets born 
of war’s speeded-up research will 
be coming off production lines in 
the immediate postwar period, Dr. 
H. E. Fritz, research director of 
B. F. Goodrich, said here last week, 
because employment needs. will 
demand big-volume production of 
those goods for which industry 
already has the tools. 

The need for speed and volume 
in peace-goods production will be 
so great, he added, that there will 
be a considerable period after the 
end of the war before many of the 
war-born mechanical innovations 
can reach the market. He spoke 
before the Technology Club of 
Syracuse. 

Among things “we may expect” 
in the post-emergency years, Fritz 
listed: A cloth-like material which 
needs no weaving, made from mix- 
tures of natural and_ synthetic 
fibers by a paper-making tech- 
nique; non-shatterable glass and 
glass fibers with tensile strength 
of 3,500,000 pounds per square inch, 
10 times that of malleable steel; 
a chemical which provides a sort 
of invisible raincoat for anything 
that is dipped in it, without there 
being any visible film on the fabric, 
and hundreds of new rubbers and 
rubber-like materials, “performing 
unique and unexpected jobs and 
made from wheat, corn, garbage, 


soybeans, coal, petroleum, lime- 
stone, milk, sweet potatoes and 
salt.” 


indispensable ingredient in the 
manufacture of many rubber prod- 
ucts, and that stocks of the pre- 
cious substance “are getting near 
the disaster level.” He said, “we 
shall probably have less than half 
as much crude rubber to work with 
this year as was consumed in 
either 1942 or 1943.” 

Newman said that the ability of 
technicians to compound synthetic 
rubber “has not yet reached the 
point where we can be indifferent 
to natural rubber. Far from it. And 
it is no absolute certainty that we 
will reach that point in any given 
number of months, or even years, 
— technicians are optimis- 
ic.” 

Already many complete conver- 
sions to synthetic rubber have been 
made “and with good results” New- 
man revealed. “Proportions of syn- 
thetic in all sorts of products have 
been steadily increased,” he said, 
“even including heavy-duty tires 
for military as well as civilian 
uses. But that switchover will have 
to continue at a faster and faster 
rate all through the year—for in 
the face of our exceedingly scanty 
working supply of natural rubber 
the demand for military and es- 
sential civilian rubber products will 
continue to grow greater and 
greater.” 

Even with regard to supplies of 
synthetic rubber, the speaker said, 
there is a tight situation for the 
time being, for consumption re- 
quirements are considerably higher 
than the 600,000-tons-a-year rate at 
which it is currently being pro- 
duced. 


Solution of this supply problem, 
Newman said, depends primarily 
upon greatly stimulated production 
of butadiene, the main ingredient 
of GR-S type synthetic rubber. 

Citing the official opening last 
week of the world’s largest buta- 
diene plant, also at Port Neches, 
as an outstanding example, New- 
man said that the petroleum buta- 
diene plants would soon be in 
volume production and “it will be 


the performance of those plants! 


which will really determine the 
speed with which the synthetic 
rubber program as a whole reaches 
its ultimate production rate of 
820,000 tons annually.” 









[FDR Road Plan 
Backed at Atlanti 
Highway Parley 


NEW YORK.—A resolution call- 
ing for action on the report of th¢ 
National Inter- Regional Highwa 
Committee, which was transmitted 
to Congress in January by Presi 
dent Roosevelt, was adopted by 
the Assn. of Highway Officials of 
the North Atlantic States during 
its two-day annual convention here 
recently. 

Support was given by the of- 
ficials from the 11 North At- 
lantic states to an effort “to se- 
cure the adoption of the pro- 
visions of this report by appro- 
priate federal action with the 
proviso that in the development 
of such a program the state 
highway departments be en- 
trusted with broad and flexible 
powers of decision as to the 
means of carrying out such a 
program in accordance with its 
own intrastate requirements.” 

Submitted after a_ three-yea 

study, the Inter-Regional Highway 
Committee’s report proposed a 
postwar road-building program 
embracing 33,920 miles of super 
highways, which would create work 
for 2,000,000 men and take from 
10 to 20 years to complete at an 
estimated cost of $750,000,000 a 
year. 

Delegates of the North Atlantic 
group also adopted a _ resolution 
petitioning Congress to make pro- 
vision “for use at moderate cost 
and on an equitable basis to state 
and county highway departments” 
of part of the $70,000,000,000 sur- 
plus war equipment and supplies, 
estimated to be available at the 
end of the war, for highway main- 
tenance and improvement of local 
roads. 

The association also urged states, 
counties and municipalities to plan 
for financing of postwar highway 
improvements from their own 
funds “or through well conceived 
and fairly administered federal 
aid.” 

Connecticut Highway Commis- 
sioner William J. Cox, who was 
elected head of the group to suc- 
ceed Herman A. MacDonald, of 
Massachusetts, advocated legis- 
lation “that will distribute funds 
according to the road needs of 
each state,” rather than on the 
basis “of political needs.” 
Samuel C. Hadden, president of 
the American Assn. of State 
Highway Officials, urged support 
of legislation now in Congress that 
proposes the apportionment of fed- 
eral appropriations to the states 

on the basis of one-half for popu- 
lation and one-fourth each for area 
and existing mileage. 

Immediate and generous ap- 
propriations by Congress for an 
adequate program of postwar plan- 
ning was urged by Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia, of New York City, who 
predicted that his city would en- 
counter great difficulties “within 18 
months after the end of the war” 
with its existing highway facili- 
ties. 

New Jersey Highway Commis- 
sioner Spencer Miller jr. told the 
conference that valuable sug- 
gestions might be gained by study- 
ing Britain’s postwar highway con- 
struction program. 

Other speakers included L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, who urged the high- 
way officials to get behind the 
movement for the development of 
good landing areas and airport 
connecting roads. 


































































































Virginia OK’s Licenses 
For Drivers, 14 

RICHMOND, Va.—The Virginia 
House of Delegates waived last 
week the constitutional reading of 
the bill reducing the age of persons 
entitled to drivers’ licenses from 15 
to 14 years and passed the measure 
without debate. It limits the issu- 
ance of licenses to 14-year-olds to 
a period of two years. 

In addition to lowering the age 
at which drivers’ licenses may be 
obtained, the bill validates the 
drivers’ licenses issued to service- 
men prior to July 1, 1942, and gives 
such drivers six months’ time from 
the date of their discharge to pro- 
cure a new license. 


Guenther to Fruehauf 
TOLEDO.—Robert P. Guenther has 
resigned from the trailer branch of 
WPB to become assistant branch man- 
ager of the new Fruehauf branch here. 
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U. S. Rubber Co. 
Reports Sales 


© * 4 
Of $422,271,343 
NEW YORK.—Consolidated net 
sales Of $422,271,343 were reported 
to stockholders of United States 
Rubber Co. by F. B. Davis jr., 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, in the fifty-second annual re- 
port released last week. 


These sales established a new 
record, being 45 percent greater 
than the 1942 total of $290,992,037, 
and compared with the previous 
high of $315,345,328 in 1941. 

The 1943 sales do not include 
the substantial volume of produc- 
tion in plants owned by the gov- 
ernment and operated by the com- 
pany on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 

Compensation from these sepa- 
rate war activities is included in 
“other operating revenue” in the 
consolidated income statement. 


Net income after provision for | these is 
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NEW YORK.— Assurance that 
the petroleum industry of the 
United States can supply this na- 
tion’s requirements for petroleum 
products for many generations to 
come was expressed by J. Edgar 
Pew, vice-president of the Sun Oil 
Co., in releasing last week the an- 
nual report of the American Petro- 
leum_  Institute’s committee on 
petroleum reserves, which he heads. 


Proved reserves of crude oil in 
the United States were estimated 
by the committee as amounting 
to 20,064,152,000 barrels as of Dec. 
31, 1948, a decrease of 18,641,000 


MANY es goes cee a — pe = as barrels from the corresponding 
mechanized equipment in tip-top running con on. Pical o 
-Chek” indicator used above by Corporals Virgel figure a year earlier. 


j Baruff, left, and Julius Stasulitis, right. Auto-Lite officials report that many} Pointing out that the committee’s 
PAROS, FEMAQOUATER ANE poRtwat hundreds of the ‘‘Plug-Cheks” are being used at Army repair depots and | report denit only with estimates of 


contingencies amounted to $14,-|schools all over the world to check spark plug function and help train new 
163,554 for the year which, after | mechanics. 
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known proved reserves—those actu- 
ally proved or blocked out and 
pany suffered war losses of $15,-;/known to be recoverable under 
487,414 due chiefly to Japanese|existing economic and operating 
seizure of its rubber plantations. conditions, Pew said there is no 
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doubt of the existence of great re- 
serves not yet discovered or proved. 

“Although it is not the function 
of the committee to speculate re- 
garding the amount of oil existing 
in fields not yet discovered,” Pew 
said, “we know there are vast areas 
yet unexplored that can produce 
oil, some of which have known 
structural conditions and all of 
which have sedimentary conditions 
favorable for the production of oil. 

“The oil industry has been handi- 
capped in the past three years in 
its search for oil through a scarcit 
of skilled field manpower and a 
scarcity of equipment... . Never- 
theless, the industry has met the 
unprecedented requirements for its 
products, and at the same time has 
been able to maintain a favorable 
reserves position with little or no 
diminution. 

“The only way this situation 
can be continued is through the 
discovery of new pools, or in- 
creases in the amount of oil in 
pools already discovered resulting 
from deeper drilling, extension of 
the producing area, better techni- 
ques in production, more exten- 
tive secondary recoveries and an 
opportunity for development of 
vast new areas so far untested = 
and undeveloped. The history of = 
the industry demonstrates that 
adequate oil supplies can be ob- 
tained in this manner with a fair 
price level. 

“But the industry cannot dis- 
charge its responsibility to the pub- 
lic of giving assurance of adequate 
supplies for the future if it is re- 
quired to continue depletion of its 
known reserves at a price based on 
costs which are less than the cost 
of replacing such reserves.” 

A fair price would also be an 

incentive to development of syn- 
thetic oil from coal and shale, he 
said. 
“It is my opinion that the oil 
industry, with an adequate and fair 
price for its products, will be able 
to meet this nation’s requirements 
for oil products from these sources 
of supply for many generations to 
come. In giving such an assurance 
and assuming such a responsibility 
the industry should have maximum 
freedom of opportunity to operate 
in the national interest.” 

Noting that the committee went 
to some length in its report to 
explain carefully how it arrives at 
estimated proved reserves, Pew 
stressed the fact that it is impos- 
sible to take the estimated proved 
reserves at any date, divide by the 
average consumption of crude oil 
in normal times, and reach the con- 
clusion that the United States has 
only so-and-so many years’ oil 
supply left in the ground. 

“The committee has undertaken 
this explanation,” Pew said, “be- 
cause persons not entirely familiar 
with these surveys have misinter- 
preted the figure for ‘estimated 
proved reserves’ as representing 
the entire oil resources of the 
United States, and because of a 
growing tendency to consider only 
the reserves found ‘through new 
pools discovered’ as new additional 
oil.” 


Car Registrations 


Rise in Vermont = 


MONTPLEIER, Vt. — Vermont 
car registrations issued in January = 
doubled the number issued in the 
same month a year ago, while fees 
received for all types of registra- 
tions increased from $6,880 to 
$10,600. 

Registration fees received from 
Apr. 1, 1943 to Jan. 31, 1944, how- 
ever, fell off $247,358.55 as com- 
pared with the same period a year 
earlier. Total fees for the 1943-44 
year were announced as $2,213,- 
002.43. 

The January increase in registra- 
tions was attributed partly to the 
influx of cars from foreign states, 
with registrations here becoming 
necessary as the original tags ex- 
pired. 

More Vermonters are_ taking 
their vehicles off the jacks and 
putting them on the road again, it 
was also pointed out. 
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Modern Road Network 


Auto Safety Group Plans for System 
To Handle 40 Million Cars by 1950 


WASHINGTON.—Looking ahead 
to a total registration of 40,000,000 


otor vehicles in the United States |: 


y 1950, the Automotive Safety 
Foundation in a special study pre- 
pared for the Senate Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning has outlined plans for a na- 
ional network of modern high- 
ways to be built when peace comes. 

Recognizing that high-speed 
arterial highways, with every 
modern safety feature, are des- 
signed for long-range travel, the 
study does not neglect improve- 
ment of the roads connecting 
farms with conpty seat towns, 
the “backbone” of the nation’s 
transportation system. 

While the engineers who made 
the study foresee a tremendous 
postwar increase in air travel, both 
or passengers and valuable freight, 
they believe that it will be accom- 
panied by a sharp rise in motor 
raffic. 


“The expectation of an over-all 
increase in passenger transporta- 
tion,” the report said, “makes it 
highly probable that the amount 
of motor vehicle travel of all types 
will continue to increase for a con- 
siderable number of years after the 
war. 

“Assuming a high level of em- 
ployment and industrial activity 
after the war, an estimate has 
been made of the number of ve- 
hicles and the amount of travel 
which will be performed when au- 
tomotive production has been re- 
sumed and tire and gasoline re- 
strictions lifted. 

It has been estimated that the 
downward trend in the number 
of persons per vehicle from 11 
in 1920 to 4 in 1940 will be con- 
tinued to 3.5 in 1950, and that 
this factor, combined with the 
anticipated increase in popula- 
tion, will result in a total regis- 
tration of approximately 40,000,- 
000 motor vehicles in 1950. 

“Moreover, the uward trend in 
travel per vehicle should also con- 
tinue, resulting in an even greater 
percentage of increase in total traf- 
fic.” 
Estimating the total national 
highway system at 3,000,000 miles, 
the engineers outlined a _ seven- 
point system of development based 
on legislation now pending in Con- 
gress to provide federal aid for 
postwar construction of roads. 

The measure provides appro- 
priation of $1,000,000,000 annual- 
ly, half expendable on the fed- 
eral-aid system of highways and 
the other half on secondary rural 
roads and city streets, distributed 
according ot the rural and urban 
population of each state. The 
states would match federal funds 


The Cats 


Civilian Auto Experts 
Earn Army Respect 

WASHINGTON. — The technical 
name for them is Civilian Auto- 
motive Technicians. But the boys 
in Army training camps through- 
out the country refer to the civilian 
experts in automotive maintenance 
and repair as CATS. 

The function of these civilians 
is to advise and instruct Army 
officers and enlisted personnel in 
the proper care, servicing and re- 
pair of wheeled, half-tracked and 
tracked vehicles, and their parts. 
The term “instruct” includes lec- 
tures, demonstrations and advice 
on all phases of first and second 
echelon maintenance training. 

Results of this program have 
been successfulyy demonstrated in 
overseas campaigns. The rapidity 
of the Sicilian conquest, for 
example, is attributed in consider- 
able measure of the _ excellent 
civilian automotive instruction 
which Gen. Patton’s mechanized 
combat troops received while in 
training in this country. 


Anderson Promoted 


MINNEAPOLIS. — Franklin Trans- 
former Mfg. Co. announced last week 
Spates of Anderson as 
chief engineer. Formerly consulting 
engineer, he is now in charge of work 
on developments in Army and Navy 
equipment, including welders, trans- 
formers, crystals and other products 
for the military and lend-lease. 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 


to the extent of 25 percent of 
the total expenditures. 


The seven postwar systems fore- 
seen in the report are: 

1. Federal, including 235,000 
miles of national routes, accom- 
modating about 35 percent of all 
traffic mileage. 

2. Interregional system: 34,000 
estimated to bear 20 percent of all 
urban and 29,000 in rural regions; 
miles, of which 5,000 would be in 
traffic. 

3. Secondary federal-aid system: 
Would include 300,000 miles of 
highway, largely composed of 
farm-to-market, rural free deliv- 
ery, mine-to-market and schoolbus 
routes. 

4. State highway systems: Esti- 
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| 

| mated 350,000 miles of main routes, 
}in which is contained the federal- 
;}aid system. Largely state-financed. 


| 5. Local rural roads: Estimated 
to include 2,500,000 miles of roads, 
jof which more than 2,000,000 would 
not be eligible for federal aid. 


6. Urban highways: Estimated 
length, 50,000 miles. The report 
says: “The needs of urban high- 
ways after the war will constitute 
the most challenging task of the 
highway engineer, and will involve 
the highest type of design and the 
largest outlay of money. It is esti- 
mated on the basis of this (pend- 
ing) legislation a total of $209,000,- 
000 of federal funds and an equal 
amount of local funds would be 
made available for urban high- 
ways.” 

7. Local city streets: Estimated 
mileage, 250,000. The task foreseen 
here is primarily one of repair and 
resurfacing, the cost to be borne 
primarily by local real estate taxes 
and special assessments. 


1944 


Dinsmore Sees 
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Good Future 


For Synthetic Rubber 


AKRON.—It is quite possible 
that synthetic rubber may be able 
to hold its own against crude with- 
out any protective tariff or sub- 
sidy, Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice- 
president in charge of research and 
development for Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., told the Akron, Canton 
and Cleveland sections of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers last 
week, 

Dr. Dinsmore was discussing the 
prospects in the general purpose 
field. Uses for specialty synthetics, 
he pointed out, will continue and 
probably increase. 

“However,” he said, “the (syn- 
thetic) plants are owned by the 
government and might be kept idle. 

“On the point of quality of syn- 
thetic as compared with natural 
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The L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corpora- 
tion has been a leader in the manufacture of 
motor car seat cushion and mechanical springs 


since the early days of the automobile. 


At the 


start of the war, 1l great plants in the United 
States and Canada made this Corporation the 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of springs and 
diversified wire products. Springs were our busi- 
ness then. We had no knowledge of the manu- 
facture of ammunition or other war materials. 
Yet today we produce a large quantity of one of 
the leading ammunition items, plus a long list 
of other vital war equipment. We're still mak- 
ing springs, too—for military uses. When 
Victory is won, we'll be back with new 
skills and new techniques to make 
even better spring and wire 
products than before. 
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| rubber, I believe that the research 
|interest now aroused in this prob- 
lem will certainly solve it sooner 
or later. 

“There is a very good chance that 
a solution will be available before 
any large quantity of crude rubber 
is again being received. 

“Another important consideration 
is the relative cost of synthetic 
rubber in comparison with crude. 
The matter of cost depends upon 
the type of rubber finally chosen. 
The present type has an excellent 
chance to meet competitive costs 
of crude rubber, when postwar 
conditions once again make it pos- 
sible to adopt the most economical 
processes for the constituent chem- 


icals.” 
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Runnels Boosts | 
His Profits by 
Spotlighting Parts 


BERKELEY, Calif.—In_ three 
months Tal Runnels, owner of 
James F. Waters, Inc. (DeSoto), 


increased his 
parts business 163 
percent. 

With no new 
cars to sell, he 
decided _ three 
months ago. to 
put the spotlight 
on his parts de- 
partment. So he 
moved it from 
the service de- 
partment up to 
the best spot in 
the building, the 
new-car salesroom. 

The stock was replenished and 
attractively displayed. Calls were 


es 





Tal Runnels 


in town, and during the call a 
printed card bearing the telephone 
number of his dealership was tack- 
ed on the wall close to the tele- 
phone. In addition, a postcard 
campaign was directed to DeSoto 
and Plymouth owners. 
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Parts are now displayed at Tal Runnels’ 
Since he moved the parts department 
siness of local garages, Runnels has increased 





in—and at little additional) ber, on which the State tax was paid 
expense to Runnels. 


in January, were the lowest for that 
month since 1933, according to state 
records. December sales totaled 7,834,- 
— (UTPS) — Gasoline | 830 gallons, a decrease of 16 percent 


Then the business started to'sales in Rhode Island during Decem-' from December, 1942, sales. 


Threat Lifted... 


N.Y.C. Use-Tax Ruling 
Hailed by Truckers 


NEW YORK.—A recent ruling 


by New York City that its com- 


pensating use tax applies only to 


local sales was hailed last week 
by Highway Transport Assn., as 
“a notable victory” for interstate 
motor carriers that may affect 
future tax moves by other cities 
throughout the country. 


The now-abandoned attempt 
by the city to impose the tax 
on interstate truckers had been 
pending for the last year and a 
half and was regarded as a 
serious problem by members of 
the association and all other 
interstate motor carriers who 
operate in and through the city. 

“The imposition by the city of 
New York of a compensating use 
tax,” it was said by the associa- 
tion, “would prove not only burden- 
some and oppressive, but might 
provide a model for similar taxes 
by other cities. The result of such 
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action by other cities would be to 
drive thousands of interstate car- 
riers out of business.” 


The issue arose when the city 
maintained that it had the right 
to impose such a levy on motor ve- 
hicles and other prdperty owned 
by foreign motor carrier corpora- 
tions which maintain terminals in 
New York City. The city sales tax 
law provided that beginning July 
1, 1940, and ending June 13, 1942, 
each person who used tangible 
personal property purchased at re- 
tail and used within the city must 
pay a tax of 2 percent of the price 
paid for the article or for the use 
of the article. The sole exemption 
was granted to the use of property 
purchased by a user while a non- 
resident of the city. 


City tax officials contended, 
however, that the exemption did 
not apply to interstate motor car- 
‘Tiers which maintain terminals 
in New York City and use these 
terminals in conjunction with 
pickup and delivery service with- 
in the city. 

A brief filed with city officials 
by Highway Transport Assn.’s gen- 
eral counsel, Nathan E. Zelby, took 
the position that a state may im- 
pose certain taxes upon an inter- 
state carrier notwithstanding the 
apparently inflexible rule that state 
or municipal taxation of interstate 
commerce constitutes an unreas- 
onable burden on such commerce. 

A complete history of this ques- 
tion was included in the brief and 
it was pointed out that late de- 
cisions accorded to states and mun- 
icipalities a limited right of taxa- 
tion. 

Zelby contended, however, that 
the imposition of the compensat- 
ing use tax on property purchased 
outside the city of New York con- 
stituted a discriminatory and un- 
reasonable tax on interstate com- 
merce. The danger of such a tax, 
he said, was that once adopted and 
sustained in New York City, it 
would serve as a model for hun- 
dreds of cities all over the country, 
with the result that interstate car- 
riers could be taxed out of busi- 
ness. 

Accepting these contentions, the 
City Sales Tax Division has now 
ruled that the compensating use 
tax can apply only to purely local 
transactions. 


Groups to Aid 


On Maintenance 


WASHINGTON. — The Office of 
Defense Transportation announced 
last week the formation of nine 
regional maintenance advisory 
committees designed to increase 
local participation in the ODT’s 
national program to promote better 
upkeep of trucks. 

Increased wear and tear on mo- 
tor trucks because of wartime re- 
quirements and the shortage of 
replacement parts for essential 
upkeep and repair have made it 
necessary, the ODT explained, to 
intensify its program of preventive 
maintenance to keep vehicles in 
operation as long as possible. 

District maintenance advisory 
committees have been in operation 
nearly 11 months, and during that 
time, it was said, many local prob- 
lems of truck upkeep and repair 
have been ironed out satisfactorily. 
Contact with communities remote 
from district offices has been 
furthered by the formation of sub- 
sidiary maintenance groups. 

As a further step toward localiz- 
ing maintenance of vehicles, the 
ODT suggested that the chairmen 
of the various district maintenance 
advisory committees also act as 
regional committees on mainte- 
nance. To implement this program, 
the ODT has appointed regional 
maintenance consultants, who will 
also act as the chairmen of the 
regional committees. 


"45 Manitoba Plate 


WINNIPEG.—Premier Stuart S. Gar- 
son said last week in the Manitobr 
Legislature that motorists will get new 
metal license plates in 1945. Priority 











































the 1942 plates. 
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Army Planning First Sale 


Of Trucks in Colorado 


Pipelines 


Use of Big and Little Inch in Postwar 


Period Called Uncertain 


NEW YORK.— Postwar use of 
the Big Inch and Little Inch war- 
emergency pipelines is uncertain, 

was agreed last week by two 
petroleum industry spokesmen. 


Speaking before the American 
nstitute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, Sidney A. Swensrud, 
ice-president of the Standard Oil 
‘o., of Ohio, suggested that the 
ines be converted to pipe gas from 
exas to the East after the war. 
He pointed out that Texas had 
uge wastes of natural gas at 
bresent and that the state had 
reported natural gas reserves of 
00 trillion cubic feet. 

The two big lines, Swensrud said, 


WMC Geis Plan 
To Keep Workers 
On War Jobs 


WASHINGTON. — Dismissal pay 
nd high postwar job priorities as 
ncentives to war workers to stick 
to their job as long as they are 
eeded have been suggested by 
Clinton S. Golden, vice chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, 
hairman Paul V. McNutt an- 
nounced last week. McNutt said he 
approved the plan in principle and 
ad directed his staff to prepare 
a detailed memorandum on the 
proposal for further study. 

Golden suggested the incentive 
plan in the course of a discussion 
pf absenteeism and turnover prob- 
ems at a meeting of the WMC 
Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee. 

“I am informed that absenteeism 
mounts with every announcement 
f good news from the fighting 
ronts,” said Golden. “In many 
cases this is explained by the fact 

at the worker, believing the end 
of the war is near, has taken time 
off to look around for a peacetime 
ob. Or, hearing of layoffs due to 
production adjustments, he may 
hink the time has come to assure 
his postwar future, and quit his 
war job. 

“I believe that in justice to these 
workers and in the interest of their 
orderly demobilization after the 
ar, some plan should be evolved 
hich will give them some sense 
of protection, recognition and re- 
yard. 

“Such a plan should be applied, 

think, to industries of a war and 
mergency nature whose tempor- 
ary character is clear. I think we 
should be able to say to workers 

such plants: 

“‘If you people remain in this 
ndustry until it is indicated that 
your services are no longer needed, 
you will then receive a dismissal 
wage based upon your length of 


“Service and total earnings. It will 


be payable in whole or in part 
nly at the time it is indicated 
hat your services are no longer 
needed. You who have met these 
onditions also will be placed in a 
priority position for postwar job 
placement second only to that of 
eterans. In other words, the last 
people to leave these industries 
which are of a temporary nature, 
but whose production is of such 
great importance, will be the first 
ones to receive consideration for 


Splacement in other jobs upon the 


—— 


termination of their services by 
heir employers.’ ” 

McNutt pointed out that Golden’s 
informal proposal involved details 

at would require careful study 
by the Management-Labor Policy 
Committee. 

“But it seems to me it’s worth 
it,” he added. 


itch Gets New Post 


With Goodrich 

AKRON.—Edward H. Fitch has 
been named merchandise manager 
of the combined automotive, avia- 
ion and government sales divisions 
of B. F. Goodrich Co., it is an- 
ounced by G. E. Brunner, general 
nanager of the three divisions. 

Fitch joined the company in 1931. 
After serving nine years in the 
credit and sales departments of the 
replacement tire division, he was 
ransferred to his present division 
on special assignments in 1940 and 
had been division operations man- 
ager since May 1, 1942. 


could transport east about 1 per- 
cent of such gas. 

T. E. Swigart, president of the 
Shell Pipe Line Co., asserted that 
the lines could not compete on a 
cost basis with tankers for trans- 
portation of crude oil. 

Postwar use of only one segment 
of one line was predicted by 
Swigart. 


MacQuarrie Heads 


Buffalo Trailer Assn. 


BUF FALOW—Branch Manager 
Merle J. MacQuarrie, of the Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co., has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Truck 
Trailer & Equipment Assn. 

Other officers are vice president, 
Alex C. Thompson jr., White Mo- 
tor Co.; treasurer, Raymond J. 
Crooks, Mack Truck Co., and sec- 
retary, Howard H. Weber, Truck 
Equipment Co., Inc. 


Soldier Job Guarantee 


Upheld in Kentucky 

LOUISVILLE. — The federal 
law guaranteeing service men 
their jobs back when they re- 
turn to civil life was upheld 
recently in federal court at 
Lexington, in the case of Robert 
E. Hall, of Newport, vs. Union 
Light & Power Co., Covington, 
Ky. 

Hall sued for $512, charging 
that he would have made that 
amount if put back to work 
promptly on being discharged 
from the Army, but that while 
he requested reinstatement in 
June, 1942, after receiving an 
honorable discharge from the 
Army, he was not reinstated 
until September. 

The company claimed the law 
to be unconstitutional, but was 
overruled. 


Va. Travel Falls 


RICHMOND, Va.—Approximately 9.46 
percent fewer vehicles traveled Vir- 
ginia highways during January as 
compared with December, Burton 
for the state highway department, re- 
Marye, traffic and planning engineer 
ported last week. 


SPARTON 
HORNS 


DENVER.—The first sale to the 
public of surplus army equipment 
accumulated in Colorado will be 
announced in a few days. The 
Denver office of the procurement 
division of the treasury depart- 
ment will offer to the highest bid- 
der approximately 300 used trucks 
and cars, Alden W. Pool, regional 
U. S. property officer, announced 
last week. 


(Editor’s Note: In answer to a 
query from Automotive News, 
Pool declared he will confine 
motor vehicle sales to dealers.) 
Plans for the sale were disclosed 

after a visit to Pool’s office here 
by Thurman Hill, chief counsel in 
Washington for the procurement 
division. 


The 300 trucks and cars to be 
offered, Pool said, include no 
“jeeps,” but consist of 200 odd 
dump and stake trucks, four or 
five ambulances, a few passenger 
cars and a few vehicles of the 
“suburban carryall” type. All the 


ye it be moving the vital tools of victory or the men 
who make them—motor vehicles must have working 
warning signals. In addition to essential models to keep war 
transport moving, Sparton engineers have developed special horns 
for the armed forces. These new horns were designed to provide 
greater tone volume, ease in installation and parts that were 


interchangeable. 


When ordering specify L-158 for replacement. If for Heavy 
Motor Trucks, Buses, Truck Trailers or Motorized Fire Equipment 
or off the highway Motor Vehicles, please indicate as replacements 
for these type vehicles permit an AA-1 rating. 


For additional data, address the factory. 


THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON CO. 


PLANT NO. 1 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Precision Electrical Manufacturers Since 1900 


3-28 SPARTON Dual Horn 


, vehicles 


1939 models or older 
of them were turned 


are 


and most 


lover to the treasury by Camp Car- 


son, Colorado Springs, although a 


|few came from an Army ordnance 


and from 
came from 


at Pueblo, Colo., 
and one 


depot 
Camp Hale 
Lowry Field. 

If any government agency wants 
any of the equipment, it has the 
first chance to get it before any 
of it is offered to the public. 

A new and faster accounting sys- 
tem is being installed in the Den- 
ver office of the treasury depart- 
ment procurement division. 

“The volume of surplus material 
is becoming terrific and our pres- 
ent method of accounting is en- 
tirely inadequate,” Pool said. “In- 
stallation of the new system will 
hold up our first sale for about 10 
days, but after that we will be able 
to handle anything turned over to 
us by military depots.” 


Read the Classified Want Ads—see 
inside back cover of this issue. 


20D-15 SPARTON WATERPROOF WARNING 


SIGNALS BUILT EXCLUSIVELY BY SPARTON 


- . . Designed and built for motor transport and combat 
vehicles. This new waterproof horn has proven superior in 
comparative tests against all other types. Delivers a distinc- 
tive penetrating tone with plenty of volume, producing 
approximately 120 decibels. Easy to install. Can be mounted 
on fender, motor cab, running board, engine or dash. Has 
four oversize drain slots and heavy screen. Operates with 
efficiency in slush, mud or sand. Equipped with two outside 
terminals for two wire system. Finished in black enamel. 
6, 12, 24 volt. Height 65% in.; width 514 in.; weight 314 Ibs. 
Varied types of installation brackets available or custom made. 


Long range rich tone Sparton. Complete with relay and universal bracket. 
Black enamel finish. 6 volt. Dimensions: width 11 in.; length 2014 in.; 


height 534 in.; weight 734 Ibs. Also available J-17 Single Trumpet Sparton 


Horn. 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


116 SPARTON Fleet Special 


Heavy duty Sparton replacement horn. Rugged mechanism. 


Finished in b 
weight 33% Ibs. 


lack enamel. Complete with engine brackets. 
6 or 12 volts. Dimensions: width 5'¥ in.; length-12 in.; 














AUTOMOTIVE WASHINGTON 
Business Inventories 


Off A Billion 


By William Ullman 


Washington Correspondent 


THE VALUE OF ALL business inventories declined by 
$1.2 billion last year and at the end of December totaled 


$26.8 billion, according to 
of Commerce. 


This was the first year since the outbreak of war in 1939 
that business firms did not Se ee 
accumulate additional stocks. 
during 1940 
and 
retailers added $1.9 billion to the 
value of their inventories. In 1941 
total inventory values were boosted 
by almost $5.9 billion, and another 


For example, 


manufacturers, wholesalers 


billion was added in 1942. 
The sharp drop in 
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inventories 
last year, according to department 
specialists, was due chiefly to the 
extraordinary liquidation of retail 
stocks, most of which took place 


A Stor 


Now available in 
factory-sealed 
1-quart containers 


of fiber-plastic. 
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It has been apparent for more 
than a year, the 
specialists say, 
that the level of 
wnolesale_ inven- 
tories had reached 
a minimum fol- 
lowing the sub- 
stantial liquida- 
tion of more than 
$700 million dur- 
ing 1942. At the 
end of last year 
these inventories 
aggregated less 
than $4 _ billion, 
slightly below the level of a year 
before. This represents little more 
than half a month’s sales at cur- 
rent rates. 


At the end of 1943, manufac- 
turers’ inventories had an esti- 
mated value of $17.7 billion, less 
than $100 million above the level 
at the end of 1942. This small rise 
in 1943 represented a sharp break 
from the rate of growth in pre- 
vious years. 





Ullman 


estimates of the Department 


in December, when holiday buying 
set a record. 


In recent months retail inven- 
tories have been considerably be- 
low the level normally associated 
with the current sales volume. In 
fact, in the fourth quarter of 1943 
stocks of retailers, when  con- 
sidered in relation to the record 
sales of that quarter, were almost 
one-sixth below the stock needs 
suggested by the inventory-sales 


* * * 


Three Factors 


Account for Change 


THREE factors account for this 
change: (1) The leveling off in 
total manufacturing production in 


pattern of the 1939-41 period. 


The car dealers of America have a vital war 
job—the job of keeping the country’s sup- 
ply of automobiles from dwindling faster 
than is absolutely unavoidable. 


This job must be done well. The supply 
lines which make possible victory in far- 
flung battle arenas begin at the garage doots 
of home-front workers. 


It’s also a matter of self-interest. Keeping 
private cars running is not only your 
present bread and butter — it’s your future 

_ cake and ice cream. Protecting the name of 
the cars you sell and maintaining your own 
reputation for outstanding service -after-the- 
sale will pay handsome dividends when 
peace returns. 


These cars in the hands of your customers 
are getting to be pretty old, on the average. 
Keeping them in tip-top shape is quite a 
job. But Veedol Motor Oil can help you. 
Veedol is made from the world’s finest 
crude— 100% Pennsylvania—-triple refined 
to give automobile engines maximum pro- 
tection against heat and wear. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO. 


New York e Tulsa e San Francisco 
Detroit @ Chicago e Indianapolis 
Minneapolis e@ Kansas City 


Atlanta 






1944 


| 1943, resulting in a corresponding 


| leveling in inventory needs; (2) the 

smoother operation of the con- 
trolled materials plan of the War 
Production Board, and (3) a con- 
scious effort on the part of many 
firms, particularly those engaged 
in war production, to hold inven- 
tories closer in line with produc- 
tion needs in order to be in a 
better position to meet future con- 
tingencies. 

The outlook for inventories in 
the coming months, according to 
department specialists, may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Wholesale inventories are 
now at their wartime minimum 
and no significant change is ex- 
pected until the end of the war 
in Europe. (2) Some further liqui- 
dation of retailers’ stocks is ex- 
pected, but not as much as that 

which occurred last year. (3) The 
leveling off in manufacturing pro- 
duction will result in stable or 
even a slight decline in manufac- 
turers’ inventories until the Euro- 
pean war ends. 

At that time, civilian goods in- 
ventories will be low so that re- 
plenishment by business can be 
expected as civilian production is 
expanded. Thus business expendi- 
tures on inventory accumulation 
will be a _ stimulating economic 
factor after the end of the Euro- 


pean war. 
*+ + & 


Sharp Rise 


Noted in Incomes 

THE PRESENT volume of in- 
come payments reveals that one- 
third of American families have 
incomes of more than $3,000 a year, 
compared with 10 percent in the 
1935-39 period, according to an 
article on the “Role of Earnings 
in Future Markets” appearing in 
the March issue of Domestic Com- 
merce, a publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Another view of the dramatic 
increase in American incomes is 
found in income payments on a 
per capita basis. The average 
per capita income for the 1935- 
39 period was $520. In 1942 the 
figure had risen to approximately 
$852 per capita. For 1948 it is 
estimated at about $1,050, more 
than double the 1935-389 average. 
The article also recalls that 
after World War I the pessimists 
predicted that the per capita in- 
come of that period, when earnings 
had gone up to approximately $640 
per person, would slump back to 
the 1914 level of about $319. In- 
stead of slumping back to the 1914 
level, the average through 1929 was 
around $606. Even excluding the 
boom years of 1927-29 the per 


capita income held up around 
$590. 
* ¢ 8 
High Employment 
Is Necessary 


WHETHER THE current per 
capita will slump nobody knows, 
the article states, adding: “But we 
do know that if we are to have 
the kind of an economy we want, 
if we are going to master the 
riddle of how to control run-away 
booms and depressions, we must 
have a high level of employment 
in this country.” 

It is pointed out that a higher 
than prewar level of per capita 
income will affect distributors as 
well as consumers. In other words, 
more families earning the means 
to a better life will not in itself 
insure sales without effort. De- 
mand must be stimulated by the 
suppliers, “and they’ll have to do 


a better job of it than ever before.” 
* ¢ * 


New Rubber Facts 


Found by Research 


INTENSIVE study of rubber 
plants by the Department of Agri- 
culture, stimulated by the exigen- 
cies of war, has brought out many 
new facts, including better ways 
of propagation. Agricultural Re- 
search Administration specialists 
in this field, working at the co- 
operative field station of the De- 
partment in Turrialba, Costa Rica, 
recently learned how to increase 
by 50 percent their successes in 
budgrafting hevea, the rubber tree 
of the American tropics. 

These rubber plant specialists 
found that the young hevea rub- 
ber tree grows by fits and starts, 
producing successive flushes of 
leaves, the terminal bud remain- 
ing quiescent or dormant between 
leaf bursts. 

They discovered that budwood 











cut at the end of the rest period 
gave a 50 percent advantage over, 
that taken in the active period 
if there were any delay between 
cutting and use, such as ship- 
ping from one locality to another. 


The experimenters also found 
that girdling the young heve 
plants 9 to 14 days before cutting 
the budwood greatly increased the 
percentage of budding successes. 


Indicating the vigor of the 
rubber-production activities, Dr. E 
W. Brandes, in charge of rubbe 
plant investigations, says these 
propagation improvements are é 
ready being applied in many o 
the 12 cooperating countries in 
Central and South America. Th 
propagation phase of the work has 
been a bottleneck in expansion of 
commercial rubber tree acreage 
those regions. 

* * * 


Notes on Doings 


Around Capitol 


FAMILIAR to virtually every- 
one who has motored in this sec- 
tion of the country, the famou 
old conduit road extending from 
the National Capitol to Grea’ 
Falls, Md., will hereafter be kno 
as MacArthur boulevard. This was 
brought about by a bill enacted 
recently by the Senate. 

* * ¢& 


UNIQUE ACCIDENT AID 
New York State village has worked 
out a series of mimeographed maps 
of all intersections in the com 
munity. The maps, drawn to scale 
by the village engineer, are used 
by police officers to make sketche 
at the scene of every automobile 
accident, and each police report 0! 
an automobile accident has a™ 
sketch attached. , 

a ae 


CANADA’S ALUMINUM—Alumi- 
num production in Canada, says a 
recent government trade repo 
has reached an all-time high and 
restrictions on the use of th 
metal for essential civilian prod 
ucts have been relaxed. 

* * +e 


ELASTIC ARMORED CON- 
CRETE—Elastic armored concrete, 
which is described as a product o 
German cement and steel wire, is 
to be produced in a large plant 
nearing completion in Yugoslavie 
we learn from a British consular 
report to this government. Similar 
plants, it is said, are in Hamburg 
and Paris. 


— 
























































































* * *# 


COSTA RICA RESTRICTS—The 
right to start a new commercial 
enterprise, agency or representa 
tion in Costa Rica has been re- 
served to citizens, says an eco- 
nomic bulletin from that land. 


GM Pays Out 
Million in Bonds 
For Suggestions 


DETROIT.—Nearly a million 
dollars in war bonds and stamps 
was paid by General Motors to 
employes for more than _ 25,000 
suggestions submitted in 1943 for, 
increasing quality and quanti 
and reducing cost of war products, 
thereby greatly aiding the war 
effort, it was announced last week 
by T. P. Archer, vice-president of 
the corporation in charge of manu- 
facturing. 


Approximately 125,000 sugges- 
tions were submitted by employes 
in 1943 and of these more than 
25,000 were found practical and 
have been put to work in war pro- 
duction, winning for their con- 
tributors awards in war bonds and 
stamps totaling $954,744. The maxi- 
mum award of a $1,000 war bond 
under the General Motors sug- 
gestion plan was made to 111 men 
and women. Other awards were 
made for one out of every five 
suggestions submitted. 


Many thousands of dollars have 
been saved American taxpayers in 
the production of war products 
through suggestions made by Gen- 
eral Motors folks for saving time 
and materials, reducing costs and 
improving safety and quality. The 
current experience with the sug- 
gestion plan, which was adopted 
by all divisions and plants of the 
corporation on April 1, 1942, indi- 
cates that a substantial increase in 
practical time and money savings 
ideas will be developed by Gen- 
eral Motors men and women dur- 
ing 1944. 


— 
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Ellis to Head Kudner; 
Budgets Upped 
By Pete Wemhoff 


pleted; with trained mechanics 
scarce and with travel restricted, 
we at Brakeblok felt that now 
more than ever we owe it to the 
dealer to carry out a strong but 
simple program for this year,” 
Smith said. “It is up to advertis- 
ing to help offset the fewer sales 
calls that it is practical to make 
on the trade. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to increasing our trade 
paper advertising, we are adding 
substantially to our national maga- 
zine appropriation and_ supple- 
menting both these efforts with 
continuous mailings to the trade.” 


Elected V. P.’s 


Vernon M. Welsh, copy director, 
and Arthur A. Surin, art director, 


llis Elected 


James H. S. Ellis, executive vice 
bresident and long time associate 
of the late Arthur Kudner, has 
been elected president of Arthur 
udner, Inc. 

Other officers of the agency— 
ayward M. Anderson, Col. Ken- 
eth Collins (on leave with the 
U. S. Army Air Corps in Europe), 
Samuel D. Fuson, Charles F. Gan- 
on, Edward J. Owens and Robert 
D. Stewart—will continue as vice 
presidents. 

Ellis first entered the advertis- 
ing business in 1915 and had been 
associated with Kudner for 15 
years as copy chief of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. in Chicago and New 

ork, and as vice president in 
charge of copy and plans since the 
formation of Arthur Kudner, Inc., 
in 1935. 


‘Unselling’ 


Magazine publishers often ex- 

pend large sums of money and 
effort in getting subscribers for 
their publications, but it is not 
often that a publisher has difficulty 
‘unselling” subscriptions. But such 
was the surprising experience of 
Graham Patterson, publisher of 
Farm Journal, when he recently 
asked 140,000 urban subscribers to 
temporarily cancel their subscrip- 
tions. 
A letter was sent only to read- 
ers in cities of more than 25,000 
population, asking permission to 
suspend their subscriptions “to 
get Farm Journal into the hands 
of those who could get the great- 
est value out of it, the food pro- 
ducing farmers.” The magazine 
promised to resume subscriptions 
as soon as the paper shortage 
had eased. 

Replies were received from 79,- 
111. Of these, 56,375 complied with 
the request to cancel their sub- 
scriptions for the duration. But 
surprisingly, 22,736 urban subscrib- 
ers refused to give up their copies, 
stating they needed the magazine 
because they were directly or in- 
directly interested in farming, or 
planned to be after the war. 


Back Brands 


International Harvester Co. and 
lectric Storage Battery Co. are 
among several business organiza- 
tions in a variety of fields, which 
ave placed advertisements in all 
types of media designed to publi- 
ize the superiority of branded 
products over “anonymous nonenti- 
ties” and to make consumers real- 
ize that freedom of choice would 
be gravely imperiled by adoption of 
grade labeling practices. 

The companies are members of 
the Assn. of National Advertisers 
and, while the insertions are placed 
ion an individual basis, the series is 
in line with a program developed 
for promotion of advertised brands. 


"44. Plans 

Gene P. Robers, advertising di- 
rector of Weatherhead Co., an- 
nounces that all six of the com- 
pany’s campaigns for 1944 will be 
placed through Maxon, Inc., New 
York. ; 

Hill & Knowlton has been ap- 
pointed publicity and public rela- 
tions counsel for the company. 

Publication advertising, which 
heretofore has been placed through 
two agencies, embraces 66 maga- 
zines in the general and trade 
paper fields, and 17 newspapers in 
15 metropolitan centers from coast 
to coast. 



























































































































Cc. Q. Smith, sales manager of 
the Replacement division, Ameri- 
can Brakeblok division of the 
American Brake Shoe Co. an- 
nounces a substantial increase in 
advertising appropriation for 1944. 
Sales of both the original equip- 
ment and repplacement divisions of 
American Brakeblok scored an all- 
time high in 1943, according to 
Wm. A. Blume, president, who pre- 
dicted that at the rate all motor 
vehicles are wearing out, sales 
would be even higher this year. 
“With sales organizations de- 


Budget Upped 

























viously copy director of Camp- 
bell-Ewald, served as copy and 
contact executive with G. Lynn 
Sumner Co., and was editor of 


Cheshire House, publishers of 
Limited Editions books. 
Surin joined the agency's art 


department at the Dayton office in 
1931, was transferred to New York, 
and became art director in 1938. 


Joins Staff 


Briggs E. Beurmann has joined 


the Detroit creative staff of 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Ine., after 17 years’ experience 


devoted principally to automotive 
advertising. 


Beurmann’s first advertising 
connection was with the Campbell- 
Ewald Company in 1927 as account 
executive and copy writer. He 
remained with that firm for seven 
years. After spending another 
seven years with MacManus, John 
& Adams as an automotive account 
executive, he became an executive 
on the personnel staff of the 


have been elected vice-presidents | Cadillac Motor Car Division. 





| cation through advertising, pub- 
licity and competitive selling in the 
postwar period, it is declared by 
Arno H. Johnson, director of media 
and research, J. Walter Thompson 
Co. 

“We have demonstrated during 
the war,” he said, “that we can 
produce a total gross national out- 
put of goods and services of more 
than $200,000,000,000, or double the 
prewar levels, and we are doing 
this with employment of approxi- 
mately 52,000,000 civilians. With the 
demonstrated ability to produce, it 
will be possible after the war for 
the 57,000,000 then seeking employ- 
ment to produce $200,000,000,000 or 
more of peacetime goods and serv- 
ices at the 40-hour week level.” 


Joins 


Howard G. (Pat) Knowlton has 
joined MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., 
Chicago, as vice-president and ac- 
count executive, it is announced 
by Hays MacFarland, president. 

Knowlton comes to the agency 
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| of Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., Double? vice-president of Decorators Wall 
it is announced by B. B. Geyer, | : Paper Co., St. Louis, where he was 
president. Willingness of consumers to]in charge of sales and sales sro- 

Welsh has been with the | double their prewar purchasing| motion. Previously he had been a 
agency since 1942. He was pre- |rate can be built up by mass edu-| member of the firm of Shattock & 


McKay, Chicago printers, as vice- 
president and general manager. 


{d Manager 


James L. Mitchell, advertising 


manager of True Story magazine, 
announces 


the appointment of 
William M. De- 
Vitalis as Detroit 
advertising man- 
ager of True 
Story. DeVitalis 
expects to  as- 
sume his new 
position about 
Apr. 1. His head- 
quarters will be 
at True Story’s 
Chicago Office. 
From 1924 to 
1934, De Vitalis 
was eastern ad- 
vertising manager of True Story. 
Since then he has been an account 
executive with Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., general sales manager of 
Distillers Co., Ltd., and more re- 
cently, eastern advertising man- 


DeVitalis 


after serving for four years as'ager of Liberty magazine. 











THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


Ernest R. Breech says... 





“Your special way of reporting the news 


has always made me feel that once | have read 


my weekly copy of TIME | have not missed anything important.” 
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Epitor’s Note: The following 
article was written by Mark 
Morris, co-owner of Pico Motors 
(Ford), Los Angeles, and is pub- 
lished in full as representative 
of the all-around thinking being 
done at present by automobile 
dealers. 

Morris has been in Los Angeles 
with Ford since 1928, and, with 
D. K. Butterfield, bought Pico 
Motors in 1987. Since Pearl Har- 
bor, he has gained considerable 
attention through his predictions. 

* # * 


War has never been a respecter 
of persons or their business affairs! 
And today, with the tempo of 
history’s greatest conflict mount- 
ing hour by hour, a great segment 
of American business finds itself 
fact to face with a battle for its 
existence. 

That New Year’s day in 1942 
when the automobile dealer came 
to his office and found his new 
cars frozen by government order, 
the death knell seemed to have 
been struck. Disintegration was al- 
most immediate—factory branches 
dismissed their staffs, and closed, 
dealers’ sales organizations fell 
away over night, other personnel 
deserted to war industry and blow 
after blow fell upon a bewildered 
group of men who, for 25 years, 
had labored to build up the great- 
est sales and distribution system 
in all the world! 

There seemed to be no hope in 
those first months of 1942 that the 
trade could survive the impact be- 
ing administered by a group in 
Washington, whose avowed inten- 
tion was to put the automobile off 
the highways and the dealer, sub- 
sequently, out of business. How- 
ever, the stamina and _ intestinal 
fortitude of the hard-shelled group 
of men rallied to its own defense 
and forced legislation and recog- 
nition as essential war industry 
which saved them in 1942 and 
brought about a prosperous busi- 


i ness in 1943. 


* * 


Dealer Must Do 
Lot of Thinking 

But now what? What of 1944? 
New cars are gone—used cars are 
monopolized by the independents— 
parts are not available—mechanics 
and other essential help are almost 
impossible to obtain and the mili- 
tary demands on manpower are far 
from satiated. The war is not won 
—as a matter of fact—at this date 
—we are not even in it on the 
tremendous scale that will be 
necessary before we can defeat our 
enemies! 

The automobile dealer must now 
sit down in his office and do a lot 
of thinking. He must start with the 
premise that he has an established 
business with capital invested in 
all the necessary attributes to 
operate it, and the hard-won ex- 
perience to manage it successfully, 
but with the main sales commodity 
—new cars—far beyond his grasp 
in a very nebulous future. True, 
many can eke out an existence on 
service, used cars and subsidiary 
lines, but these are specific cases 
and we are considering the retail 


* 






* 


Ford Dealer Previews the Postwar Era 
Mark Morris Predicts New Cars by March, 1945; 


Discusses Problems Vital to Trade 


dealers as a whole. What then 
must he think about? Let us list 
those things that are of utmost 
concern to him in the future pro- 
jection of his business plans, and 
discuss them! 

1. How soon will I be able to get 
new cars? 

2. What will they be like? 

3. What will the market be (sales 
potential) ? 

4. Will I be allowed to make a 
reasonable profit? 

5. What about taxes? 

6. What will factory policy be? 

7. Will new merchandising plans 
be necessary ? 

8. Will I now recognize the serv- 
ice end of my business and place 
it on an equal basis with sales? 

9. Will finance companies offer 
adequate service? 

10. What labor problems will I 
face? 

11. What new competition will 
come into the field? 

12. What are my ideas about a 
postwar automobile? 

13. Will I allow myself to degen- 
erate under pressure, to render un- 
reasonable service to owners or 
will I establish a fair and equitable 
service policy and stand on it? 

14. Shall I establish a profit shar- 
ing plan among my employes— 
what can I do to make my place a 
desirable place in which to work? 

15. What are the political impli- 
cations of 1944—-a general election 
year? 

16. What of bureaucracy and its 
future in our political economy? 

17. Can we accomplish the con- 
version of a wartime to peace- 
time economy without complete 
chaos? 

18. What relation will coming air- 
transport bear to my business? 

19. Can America win the peace? 

20. In the face of my conclu- 
sions to these questions—have I the 
ability—finances—physical strength 
of mind and body—and the desire 
to “sweat it out” and continue busi- 
ness in the Postwar Era? Let’s be- 
gin our thinking. 

* 


New Cars Seen 
By March ’45 


The war is approaching its 

zenith. Piecing together all the 
information we have been able to 
dig out of a maze of statements 
and comment, it would appear that 
Germany will be forced out of the 
war late this year and the com- 
bined Allied military and navai 
strength turned on the Japanese 
some time in early 1945. Because 
of the nature and philosophy of 
these savage people, a long sangui- 
nary war will ensue with complete 
annihilation of the war lords and all 
factors contributing to their ability 
to make war in any future time. 
We can assume that this process 
will consume about two years. With 
the tempo reaching its peak, we 
must expect and be prepared for 
staggering losses of men and ma- 
terial. 

The demand for replacements 
will occupy the facilities of our 
automobile factories at least un- 
til Germany surrenders. This 


* * 
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would be the earliest time when 
present controls would be re- 
laxed to permit manufacture of 
new cars, though the present rate 
of deterioration of our necessary 
business vehicles might force 
production to prevent war trans- 
port at home from break down. 
Remember that production lines 
have been torn out, machinery 
converted, or stored out in yards, 
personnel scattered across the 
world and stocks of raw ma- 
terials such as tin, rubber, oil, 
tungsten, chromite, lead, to men- 
tion a few, under complete gov- 
ernment control. 

It will take at least six months 
from the time Germany is defeated 
for the factories to produce new 
cars, assuming that the word be 
given then to go ahead. Then be- 
fore effective volume production 
could supply dealers another six 
months would roll by. Branch as- 
sembly plants will be slow in being 
brought into production because 
most of them have been completely 
dismantled and converted to other 
use. We may be sure of continued 
rationing until such time as es- 
sential civilian demand has been 
taken care of. On the basis of 
these prime factors we may con- 
clude that: 

(a) New cars will make their 
initial appearance at the home 
factories sometime between 
March and June of 1945. 

(b) Some commercial models 
may be produced during the last 
three months of this year, but 
probably will be earmarked for 
essential industry and allocated 
to factory branches for distribu- 
tion through key dealers. These 
jobs may be of a semi-military 
design because of present assem- 
bly line setups, and stocks of 
parts. 

(c) Surplus army vehicles may 
find their way into dealers’ hands 
but only if pressure is brought 
on proper authorities to insure 
this fact and prevent large salv- 
age companies from buying them 
under present army regulations 
for disposal of surpluses. 

(d) From these sources of sup- 
ply the average dealer allotment 
will be meagre, a large Ford 
dealer for instance might receive 
15 units per month, or deliveries 
might be predicated on priorities 
on file. In any event six months 
may pass before nationwide dis- 
tribution can be effected on any- 
thing approaching a volume 
basis. Geographical location most 
likely will militate against those 
dealers farthest from the Detroit 
area. 

(e) The automobile sales busi- 
ness, as we have known it, is still 
two years away. 

* 


‘Dream Car’ 
Just That 


2 Wishful thinking of “The 
Dream Car” will remain just 
that. It is pretty well agreed upon 
that the cars that roll off the end 
of the lines will be 1942 models 
with minor exterior and interior 
changes. A full year of machine 
tool and die manufacture will be 
necessary after materials are avail- 
able before these “motorists’ 
dreams” will be taken from the de- 
signers’ drafting boards. All of the 
experience gained in military use, 
all the new departures in carbure- 
tion, ignition, transmissions, differ- 
entials, controls, tires, fabrics and 
synthetics will of necessity have to 
be sifted down by factory research 
for adaptation to the postwar car. 
In the meantime 1942 models, even 
though they may at first be re- 
stricted to one body model, should 
be quite welcome. 

* oh 


Gauging Postwar 
Car Market 


Many dealers are gauging the 

market by the pent-up dollars 
in the form of war bonds in the 
hands of the public. While this is 
a perfectly logical conclusion, there 
are certain elements involved that 
could minimize this buying power. 

Many people may keep their 
bonds until maturity, others may 
hold them against a readjust- 
ment period in their shift from 
war to peacetime occupation and 
new levels of income. Should a 


* * 


* 
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huge selling market develop in 
war bonds, the U. S. Treasury 
may be forced to take steps to 
curb it. Discounting of bonds for 
cash might well cause panic. 

It might be well for dealers to 
discount this buying power and 
subordinate it to a more positive 
market represented by business 
houses, state, city and county sub- 
divisions, fleet owners, all of whose 
rolling equipment has been depleted 
by three years of non-production. 
Rural areas will present a fine 
market for surplus military units, 
if such are available to dealers. Do 
not forget that the people will want 
many other things, homes, furnish- 
ings, radios, washing machines, ice 
boxes, etc. There will be many 
businesses after the public’s dol- 
lar and the tax collector will get 
there first. We will still have a 
war to pay for! The market will 
be there for all the cars that can 
be produced for the first two years 
and will be sold without benefit of 


sales forces as such. 
* ok 


Must Protect 
Free Enterprise 
4 Much has been said and written 
about preserving Free Ameri- 
can Enterprise. What do we mean 
by this? There is only one defini- 
tion—“The right of any individual 
in Our country to invest capital, 
brains and ability in a business and 
to derive therefrom a reasonable 
profit plus compensation for his 
personal services.” This is funda- 
mental in our national concept of 
our democratic economy. 

Under the stress of necessary 
wartime restrictions and controls, 
no business man will complain 
about curb profits. However, when 
the need for restriction has passed, 
he has every constitutional right to 
demand that his government re- 
store to him his rights under the 
basic law. We can, in fact we 
must, assume that fair profits will 
be possible. 


* 


* 


Heavy Taxes 

For Years? 

5 If there is any one thing we 
can be sure of, it is the fact 

that taxes for years to come will 

be heavy. Here are a few items 

that will remove all doubt: 

(a) The cost of the war and sub- 
sequent reconstruction program 
will reach astronomical heights. 

(b) The rehabilitation of our 
service men will cost billions. 

(c) We will have to maintain a 
huge military establishments for 
years. 

(d) Our internal revenue collec- 
tions on foreign trade will be 
slow in reaching an effective vol- 
ume. 

(e) Refunding the public debt 
will take years to accomplish. 

(f) Huge projected public works 
to provide jobs for returning serv- 
ice men are already in the making. 

(g) There are only two ways 
government can create income: 1. 
Borrowing; 2. Taxes. 

When the war incentive has been 
removed, public response to Treas- 
ury borrowing will reach an all- 
time low. That leaves taxes, and a 
postwar Congress must produce a 
sane and adequate tax program or 
chaos will rule! High taxes for 
years are a certainty, but they 
must not be allowed to destroy 
ow the American way of 
ife! 


* * 


* * 


* 
Factory-Dealer 
Relations 

In any consideration of dealers’ 

postwar planning, the future 
policy of his factory must occupy 
a most important phase. It is the 
base of all his operations, from it 
he derives his business lifeblood, 
its policy has always been his day- 
to-day guidebook. Whatever that 
policy has been in the past, and in 
the past few years it left much to 
be desired, it is almost a certainty 
that a new set of values and pro- 
cedure will be set up as soon as 
new production is an assured fact. 

In the past two years no indi- 
cation has been given to dealers 
on this subject. Factories have 
been completely absorbed in tre- 
mendous war production. The 
dealers have been left to shift 
for themselves. Whether this 
silence has been studied indiffer- 
ence, or is due to a vast uncer- 
tainty among factory executives 
due to confusion brought about 
by government bureaucracy con- 
trolling their destinies, is a moot 
question. In any event all busi- 





ness revolving around a central 
producing unit must have a fis 
policy. 

From the dealer standpoint, there 
are a number of things he woul 
like te see incorporated into post- 
war factory-dealer relationships 
i.e.: 

(a) Recognize the dealer as a 
customer and treat him as such. 

(b) Less emphasis on volum 
selling—protect profit margins on 
all classes of merchandise. 

(c) Recognize service fully by 
placing this personnel on equal 
basis with sales. 

(d) Eliminate high-pressure 
methods in forcing restricted lines 
of parts and accessories on dealers! 

(e) Simplify accounting proced- 
ure. 

(f) Reduce ruinous competition 
among dealers by protecting terri- 
tories. 

(g) Reduce red tape surrounding 
guarantees of merchandise so tha 
dealer can effect “on the spot” ad- 
justments with owners. 

(h) Select more factory person- 
nel from dealerships, so that a 
better understanding of dealer- 
consumer problems will benefit al 
concerned. 

(i) Curtail factory deliveries, at 
least until volume production war- 
rants them. 

(j) Produce more imaginative ad- 
vertising with a universal appeal 
to the mass of people we are at- 
tempting to sell. 

(k) Consult with and obtain 
dealers’ ideas on design of product 
and contingent parts and acces- 
sories. 
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* 

Must Expand 
Service Business 
7 For the time being nothing 

new in the way of merchan- 
dising is predictable. New innova- 
tions will have to await the evolu- 
tion of the postwar era. Inasmuch 
as there will be a ready market 
for all early production, there will 
be plenty of time to build for a_ 
future market. 
8 During the past two years 

dealer and factory alike have 
had service forced down their 
throats. It has and will continue 
to keep them in business, provided 
parts and personnel are available. 
The dealer who thinks he can let 
down on service when new cars 
become available is making a gross 
error. As a matter of fact, he 
should be thinking of expanding 
this part of his business and plac- 
ing it on equal importance with 
sales. 

Thousands of people will not be 
able to buy new cars until ra- 
tioning is removed. Their present 
cars or used cars they may buy 
will demand more and more re- - 
pair. The potential market for 
service is tremendous and will 
prove to be the backlog of 
dealers’ operations for a long 
time. Hence he should plan on 
building his personnel and equip- 
ment up to more effective stand- 
ards as these commodities be- 
come available. He should bring 
all the pressure he can on fac- 
tories to supply adequate stocks 
of essential 
This is absolutely necessary to 
the business life of many dealers 
in this critical year. Action should 
be immediate by whatever agency 
has control of production! 

There is no basis for believing 
that adequate finance company 
service will not be available. In 
fact there will most likely be con- 
siderable competition for business. 
However, government restrictions 
will most likely curb their opera- 
tions for some time after the war. 
* * * 


Labor Problem 


Packs Dynamite 
1 If there is anything in the 
postwar period that holds po- 
tential dynamite it is the labor 
question. This is not alone a fact 
for the automobile dealer to 
ponder; it confronts all business 
with a formidable challenge. Two 
facts stand out clearly at this 
time: 

(a) Business on its own free 
competitive basis, without gov- 
ernment war subsidized con- 
tracts, cannot pay present high 
pay schedules. 

(b) Labor will never consent 
to go back to prewar rates of 





, then, middle ground 

must be found for both parties to 

work out a basis that will provide 
(Continued on Page 39, Col. 1) 
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Dealer Previews Postwar 


Morris Discusses Factory Policies, Taxes, 


Service, Labor, Free Enterprise 
(Continued from Page 38) 


a prevailing wage that will main- 
ain a high standard of living for 
hbor and on the other hand a 
reasonable incentive profit for em- 
oyers. 
Further, commodity prices must 
ot be made to bear the brunt of 
e adjustment. This would de- 
feat the best efforts of all con- 
erned in soon wiping out all the 
ains made by labor. The answer 
may be Henry Ford’s philosophy of 
ast production, low prices and 
Buying power to sustain them. 
Surely racketeering labor and self- 
sh, exploiting business groups 
ust be wiped out. The alternative 
to an agreement, and it must be 
one quickly, is certainly a sordid 
outlook of strikes, lockouts, gang- 
ter terrorism, riots and bloodshed. 
ith a world to rebuild there 
should be work and business op- 
portunity for both groups. 
* * * 


Other Entrants 
Field Seen 


The war has created vast 
manufacturing plants and fa- 
ilities, producing ships, airplanes, 
tanks, and all the sundry imple- 
nents of war on a staggering as- 
sembly line volume. It is only 
natural that some part of this in- 
ustrial might be turned into 
peacetime production of commodi- 
ies that will, of necessity, com- 
ete with the pre-war products. 
We can positively presume that 
new name automobiles, possibly of 
adical departure, will make their 
appearance on the market. Many 
ealers may even be approached in 
e near future with offers of 
franchises. 

However, it takes time to equip 
assembly plants with facilities for 
olume production and a franchise 

hand from one of the present 

ong established factories should 
not be too lightly regarded. 

Probably there is no dealer 

who has not at least some 

dea of the postwar car he would 

ke to sell. Perhaps many of these 

ideas are impractical and far away 

the future, dependent upon 

sound engineering principle, im- 


proved fuels and lubricants, safety 


patures, and a vastly improved 
highway system. Boiled down the 
accumulated ideas would probably 

tail: 

(a) Fuel economy, (b) Easier 

ding, (c) Better tires, (d) More 
vision, (e) Better wearing up- 
holstery fabrics, (f) Automatic 

par shift, (g) Hydraulic clutch, 
(h) Elimination of drive shaft 
(engine at rear), (i) Eye appeal, 
j) Improved steering. 

In the final analysis it remains 
or the designer and the engineer 
b incorporate these things into an 
automobile that will be within the 
range of the average buyer’s ability 
D buy. Factories are going to have 
to create the miracle of producing 

more reasonably priced car, if 
Bresent time payment schedules 
are held in force for any appreci- 
ble period after the war. 
* os * 


Reasonable Policy 
alled For 


In the pre-war period noth- 
ing was more abused than 
the service policy surrounding the 
purchase of a new car. In the face 
the facts that dealers’ discounts 
may be lowered, and general opera- 
on expense higher because of 
Flevated wage schedules, it will be 
absolutely essential for the factory 
p set a reasonable service and 
arantee policy and for the dealer 
take a positive stand on it to 
iminate unwarranted expense and 
oss of profit after car has been 
delivered. 
4 Closer personal employer- 
employe relationships will be 
ecessary in the postwar dealer- 
Ship. This should not be difficult 
because the past two years have 
ought the dealer into closer con- 
act with his service department 
and the thoroughly human people 
n it. He has now a better under- 
standing of their problems, their 
hopes, needs and ambitions. Cer- 
nly all the cooperative benefits 
he can make available to them, 
ch as group insurance, safety 
eatures, first aid station, clean 


men’s quarters, showers, hot lunch 
facilities, periodic get-togethers for 
entertainment, and some form of 
bonus or profit sharing, would pay 
dividends. 


* * * 


Avoid Bickering, 
Parties Urged 


1 It is unfortunate that at this 

stage of world crisis we 
should have a general election. Yet 
to deviate from fundamental con- 
stitutional procedure would jeopard- 
ize the right of the American peo- 
ple to express their desires and 
opinions on the conduct of their 
public affairs by exercise of the 
voting franchise. 

Surely this is no time for a 
vicious political struggle between 
opposing parties for power. The 
usual campaign, full of bitter re- 
criminations and political expedi- 
ency, tricky maneuvers, half truths 
and down-right malefactions should 
be discouraged by the people and 


Schrader 
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particularly the business man in 
the street. The country is in no 
mood for this, pressure should and 
could be brought to bear through 
the individual members of state 
delegations to both national con- 
ventions to curb the host of candi- 
dates in their forthcoming deluge 
of words and to confine them to 
clear cut statements of policy on 
the major issues confronting our 
people. The most important of 
these issues can be stated very 
quickly: 

(a) Conduct of the war; 

(b) Future foreign policy; 

(c) Winning the peace; 

(d) Rehabilitation of war casu- 
alties; 

(g) Postwar economy, 
and political; 

(f) Bureaucracy and its future 
with relation to free enterprise; 

(g) Financial policy. 

All of these issues have a vital 
interest for the automobile dealer, 
representative as he is, in our 
economy across the nation in town, 
village, hamlet, and cross roads. 
His future business is almost en- 
tirely predicated upon the course 
of the next four years of govern- 
ment. Now as never before he 
should concern himself with the 
character, ability and political in- 


social 


tentions of all who seek his sup- 
port for election to public office. 
Under our constitution these men 
are his public servants, not his 
masters. We are fighting a war to 
preserve this fact We are in 
danger of losing our rights if we 
persist in our lassitude and indif- 
ference to our commitments of 
power to our constituted represen- 
tatives for the next decade! Cer- 
tainly the political implications of 
the coming election are the most 
dangerous that our national busi- 
ness fabric has ever faced. 
+ a * 


End Bureaucracy, 
He Pleads 


1 From the time, 12 years back, 

when the states prostituted 
their soverign rights before the 
federal government in a wild 
scramble to obtain patrimony with 
which to shift their personal eco- 
nomic burden of depression to 
broader shoulders, bureaucracy has 
been a swiftly growing Franken- 
stein monster! 

Admittedly in this war of 
global scope, bureaucracy must 
of necessity be the agency 
through which regimentation of 
our economy must be governed. 
With all of its faults and oft times 
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blundering methods, it is the 
only way such a gigantic pro- 
gram of home front war can be 
consummated. The stark, real 
danger to our American business 
and way of life lies in the per- 
petuation of these bureaus after 
the war. The Congress of the 
United States, memorialized by 
all of the _ state legislatures, 
should lay down now a proced- 
ure for liquidation of this bu- 
reaucracy and attendant war- 
time emergency powers granted 
individuals as soon as _ possible 
after cessation of hostilities. Sane 
consideration of this problem 
precludes the possibility that we 
can overnight throw off the 
shackles and dive into a _ wild 
orgy of indulgence. 

A sudden relaxation of controls 
might well throw us into utter 
chaos, but if we are to return to 
anything approaching normalcy, 
and it is very doubtful if we can 
place a true definition on “normal- 
cy” as we formerly understood it, 
a gradual diminishing of cumber- 
some, pedantic centralized bureau 
controls must be effected. It is not 
too early to lay down the plan; in 
fact it might well be made one of 
the main planks in both party plat- 

(Continued on Page 48. Col. 1) 


OSS of tire air pressure costs your customers money in excessive 
tire wear. You can offset this loss, and add to your good will, 

by making sure that every tire you service is equipped with a Seal- 
ing Tire Valve Cap. 


Schrader Tire Valve Caps screwed down Soper ae have the 


features* that provide and maintain a positive seal. T 


is seal keeps 


air in and keeps dirt out—prevents underinflation. No amount of 
vibration will loosen them—they will not work off. 


To help conserve your customer’s valuable rubber do these three 


things: 


First: Make sure every tire you service is equipped with 
a Sealing Valve Cap. 


Second: Whenever you check tire pressures replace the 
Valve Caps. 


Third: Tell your customers why you are applying Sealing 
Valve Caps. It means dollars saved in additional tire 
mileage and prevents hours of roadside delay. 


1. Valve Cap body or shell. 


2. Brass Swivel Plate allows Cap Shell to 
turn independently of rubber washer as 
Cap is applied. This assures proper seating 
of washer and prevents distortion. 


3. Brass Dome-Shaped Plate provides an 
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indestructible chamber for safe clearance 


of valve core pin. 


positive seal. 


4. Molded Rubber Washer seals valve 
mouth when Cap is screwed on firmly by 
hand; while rubber between brass plates 2 
and 3 provides spring action to maintain 
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Guaranteed Air-Tight Up to 250 Pounds Pressure 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division Scovill Manufacturing Company, TORONTO, ONTARIO 









Epitor’s Note: The following 
article was written by Mark 
Morris, co-owner of Pico Motors 
(Ford), Los Angeles, and is pub- 
lished in full as representative 
of the all-around thinking being 
done at present by automobile 
dealers. 

Morris has been in Los Angeles 
with Ford since 1923, and, with 
D. K. Butterfield, bought Pico 
Motors in 1987. Since Pearl Har- 
bor, he has gained considerable 
attention through his predictions. 
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War has never been a respecter 
of persons or their business affairs! 
And today, with the tempo of 
history’s greatest conflict mount- 
ing hour by hour, a great segment 
of American business finds itself 
fact to face with a battle for its 
existence. 

That New Year’s day in 1942 
when the automobile dealer came 
to his office and found his new 
cars frozen by government order, 
the death knell seemed to have 
been struck. Disintegration was al- 
most immediate—factory branches 
dismissed their staffs, and closed, 
dealers’ sales organizations fell 
away over night, other personnel 
deserted to war industry and blow 
after blow fell upon a bewildered 
group of men who, for 25 years, 
had labored to build up the great- 
est sales and distribution system 
in all the world! ; 

There seemed to be no hope in 
those first months of 1942 that the 
trade could survive the impact be- 
ing administered by a group in 
Washington, whose avowed inten- 
tion was to put the automobile off 
the highways and the dealer, sub- 
sequently, out of business. How- 
ever, the stamina and intestinal 
fortitude of the hard-shelled group 
of men rallied to its own defense 
and forced legislation and recog- 
nition as essential war industry 
which saved them in 1942 and 
brought about a prosperous busi- 


7 ness in 1943. 
+ K ca 


Dealer Must Do 
Lot of Thinking 

But now what? What of 1944? 
New cars are gone—used cars are 
monopolized by the independents— 
parts are not available—mechanics 
and other essential help are almost 
impossible to obtain and the mili- 
tary demands on manpower are far 
from satiated. The war is not won 
—as a matter of fact—at this date 
—we are not even in it on the 


tremendous scale that will be 
necessary before we can defeat our 
enemies! 


The automobile dealer must now 
sit down in his office and do a lot 
of thinking. He must start with the 
premise that he has an established 
business with capital invested in 
all the necessary attributes to 
operate it, and the hard-won ex- 
perience to manage it successfully, 
but with the main sales commodity 
—new cars—far beyond his grasp 
in a very nebulous future. True, 
many can eke out an existence on 
service, used cars and subsidiary 
lines, but these are specific cases 
and we are considering the retail 
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dealers as a whole. What then 
must he think about? Let us list 
those things that are of utmost 
concern to him in the future pro- 
jection of his business plans, and 
discuss them! 

1. How soon will I be able to get 
new cars? 

2. What will they be like? 

3. What will the market be (sales 
potential) ? 

4. Will I be allowed to make a 
reasonable profit? 

5. What about taxes? 

6. What will factory policy be? 

7. Will new merchandising plans 
be necessary ? 

8. Will I now recognize the serv- 
ice end of my business and place 
it on an equal basis with sales? 

9. Will finance companies offer 
adequate service? 

10. What labor problems will I 
face? 

11. What new competition will 
come into the field? 

12. What are my ideas about a 
postwar automobile? 

13. Will I allow myself to degen- 
erate under pressure, to render un- 
reasonable service to owners or 
will I establish a fair and equitable 
service policy and stand on it? 

14. Shall I establish a profit shar- 
ing plan among my employes— 
what can I do to make my place a 
desirable place in which to work? 

15. What are the political impli- 
cations of 1944—a general election 
year? 

16. What of bureaucracy and its 
future in our political economy? 

17. Can we accomplish the con- 
version of a wartime to peace- 
time economy without complete 
chaos? 

18. What relation will coming air- 
transport bear to my business? 

19. Can America win the peace? 

20. In the face of my conclu- 
sions to these questions—have I the 
ability—finances—physical strength 
of mind and body—and the desire 
to “sweat it out” and continue busi- 
ness in the Postwar Era? Let’s be- 
gin our thinking. 


* * * 


New Cars Seen 
By March ’45 


The war is approaching its 

zenith. Piecing together all the 
information we have been able to 
dig out of a maze of statements 
and comment, it would appear that 
Germany will be forced out of the 
war late this year and the com- 
bined Allied military and naval 
strength turned on the Japanese 
some time in early 1945. Because 
of the nature and philosophy of 
these savage people, a long sangui- 
nary war will ensue with complete 
annihilation of the war lords and all 
factors contributing to their ability 
to make war in any future time. 
We can assume that this process 
will consume about two years. With 
the tempo reaching its peak, we 
must expect and be prepared for 
staggering losses of men and ma- 
terial. 

The demand for replacements 
will occupy the facilities of our 
automobile factories at least un- 
til Germany surrenders. This 
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would be the earliest time when 

present controls would be re- 
laxed to permit manufacture of 
new cars, though the present rate 
of deterioration of our necessary 
business vehicles might force 
production to prevent war trans- 
port at home from break down. 

Remember that production lines 
have been torn out, machinery 
converted, or stored out in yards, 

personnel scattered across the 
world and stocks of raw ma- 
terials such as tin, rubber, oil, 
tungsten, chromite, lead, to men- 
tion a few, under complete gov- 
ernment control. 

It will take at least six months 
from the time Germany is defeated 
for the factories to produce new 
cars, assuming that the word be 
given then to go ahead. Then be- 
fore effective volume production 
could supply dealers another six 
months would roll by. Branch as- 
sembly plants will be slow in being 
brought into production because 
most of them have been completely 
dismantled and converted to other 
use. We may be sure of continued 
rationing until such time as es- 
sential civilian demand has been 
taken care of. On the basis of 
these prime factors we may con- 
clude that: 

(a) New cars will make their 
initial appearance at the home 
factories sometime between 
March and June of 1945. 

(b) Some commercial models 
may be produced during the last 
three months of this year, but 
probably will be earmarked for 
essential industry and allocated 
to factory branches for distribu- 
tion through key dealers. These 
jobs may be of a semi-military 
design because of present assem- 
bly line setups, and stocks of 
parts. 

(c) Surplus army vehicles may 
find their way into dealers’ hands 
but only if pressure is brought 
on proper authorities to insure 
this fact and prevent large salv- 
age companies from buying them 
under present army regulations 
for disposal of surpluses. 

(d) From these sources of sup- 
ply the average dealer allotment 
will be meagre, a large Ford 
dealer for instance might receive 
15 units per month, or deliveries 
might be predicated on priorities 
on file. In any event six months 
may pass before nationwide dis- 
tribution can be effected on any- 
thing approaching a volume 
basis. Geographical location most 
likely will militate against those 
dealers farthest from the Detroit 
area. 

(e) The automobile sales busi- 
ness, as we have known it, is still 
two years away. 

* * & 


‘Dream Car’ 
Just That 


2 Wishful thinking of “The 
Dream Car” will remain just 
that. It is pretty well agreed upon 
that the cars that roll off the end 
of the lines will be 1942 models 
with minor exterior and interior 
changes. A full year of machine 
tool and die manufacture will be 
necessary after materials are avail- 
able before these “motorists’ 
dreams” will be taken from the de- 
signers’ drafting boards. All of the 
experience gained in military use, 
all the new departures in carbure- 
tion, ignition, transmissions, differ- 
entials, controls, tires, fabrics and 
synthetics will of necessity have to 
be sifted down by factory research 
for adaptation to the postwar car. 
In the meantime 1942 models, even 
though they may at first be re- 
stricted to one body model, should 
be quite welcome. 
aK * * 

Gauging Postwar 
Car Market 

Many dealers are gauging the 

market by the pent-up dollars 
in the form of war bonds in the 
hands of the public. While this is 
a perfectly logical conclusion, there 
are certain elements involved that 
could minimize this buying power. 

Many people may keep their 
bonds until maturity, others may 
hold them against a readjust- 
ment period in their shift from 
war to peacetime occupation and 
new levels of income. Should a 
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huge selling market develop in 
war bonds, the U. S. Treasury 
may be forced to take steps to 
curb it. Discounting of bonds for 
cash might well cause panic. 

It might be well for dealers to 
discount this buying power and 
subordinate it to a more positive 
market represented by business 
houses, state, city and county sub- 
divisions, fleet owners, all of whose 
rolling equipment has been depleted 
by three years of non-production. 
Rural areas will present a fine 
market for surplus military units, 
if such are available to dealers. Do 
not forget that the people will want 
many other things, homes, furnish- 
ings, radios, washing machines, ice 
boxes, etc. There will be many 
businesses after the public’s dol- 
lar and the tax collector will get 
there first. We will still have a 
war to pay for! The market will 
be there for all the cars that can 
be produced for the first two years 
and will be sold without benefit of 


sales forces as such. 
* * ca 


Must Protect 
Free Enterprise 

Much has been said and written 

about preserving Free Ameri- 
can Enterprise. What do we mean 
by this? There is only one defini- 
tion—“The right of any individual 
in Our country to invest capital, 
brains and ability in a business and 
to derive therefrom a reasonable 
profit plus compensation for his 
personal services.” This is funda- 
mental in our national concept of 
our democratic economy. 

Under the stress of necessary 
wartime restrictions and controls, 
no business man_ will complain 
about curb profits. However, when 
the need for restriction has passed, 
he has every constitutional right to 
demand that his government re- 
store to him his rights under the 
basic law. We can, in fact we 
must, assume that fair profits will 
be possible. 

ok + * 

Heavy Taxes 
For Years? 
5 If there is any one thing we 

can be sure of, it is the fact 
that taxes for years to come will 
be heavy. Here are a few items 
that will remove all doubt: 

(a) The cost of the war and sub- 
sequent reconstruction program 
will reach astronomical heights. 

(b) The rehabilitation of our 
service men will cost billions. 

(c) We will have to maintain a 
huge military establishments for 
years. 

(d) Our internal revenue collec- 
tions on foreign trade will be 
slow in reaching an effective vol- 
ume. 

(e) Refunding the public debt 
will take years to accomplish. 

(f) Huge projected public works 
to provide jobs for returning serv- 
ice men are already in the making. 

(g) There are only two ways 
government can create income: 1. 
Borrowing; 2. Taxes. 

When the war incentive has been 
removed, public response to Treas- 
ury borrowing will reach an all- 
time low. That leaves taxes, and a 
postwar Congress must produce a 
sane and adequate tax program or 
chaos will rule! High taxes for 
years are a certainty, but they 
must not be allowed to destroy 
ey the American way of 
ife! 

~~ * © 

Factory-Dealer 
Relations 

In any consideration of dealers’ 

postwar planning, the future 
policy of his factory must occupy 
a most important phase. It is the 
base of all his operations, from it 
he derives his business lifeblood, 
its policy has always been his day- 
to-day guidebook. Whatever that 
policy has been in the past, and in 
the past few years it left much to 
be desired, it is almost a certainty 
that a new set of values and pro- 
cedure will be set up as soon as 
new production is an assured fact. 

In the past two years no indi- 
cation has been given to dealers 
on this subject. Factories have 
been completely absorbed in tre- 
mendous war production. The 
dealers have been left to shift 
for themselves. Whether this 
silence has been studied indiffer- 
ence, or is due to a vast uncer- 
tainty among factory executives 
due to confusion brought about 
by government bureaucracy con- 
trolling their destinies, is a moot 
question. In any event all busi- 






ness revolving around a central 
producing unit must have a fiscal, 
policy. 

From the dealer standpoint, there 
are a number of things he woul 
like te see incorporated into post- 
war factory-dealer relationships, 
1@iz 

(a) Recognize the dealer as a 
customer and treat him as such. 

(b) Less emphasis on volum 
selling—protect profit margins on 
all classes of merchandise. 

(c) Recognize service fully by 
placing this personnel on equal 
basis with sales. ( 

(d) Eliminate high-pressure 
methods in forcing restricted lines 
of parts and accessories on dealers? 

(e) Simplify accounting proced- 
ure. 

(f) Reduce ruinous competition 
among dealers by protecting terri- 
tories. { 

(g) Reduce red tape surrounding 
guarantees of merchandise so tha 
dealer can effect “on the spot” ad- 
justments with owners. 

(h) Select more factory person 
nel from dealerships, so that a 
better understanding of dealer- 
consumer problems will benefit alk 
concerned. 

(i) Curtail factory deliveries, at 
least until volume production war- 
rants them. 

(j) Produce more imaginative ad-, 
vertising with a universal appeal 
to the mass of people we are at- 
tempting to sell. 

(k) Consult with and obtain 
dealers’ ideas on design of product 
and contingent parts and acces- 
sories. 









































































































* * * 
Must Expand 


Service Business , 
a For the time being nothing’ 
new in the way of merchan- 
dising is predictable. New innova- 
tions will have to await the evolu- 
tion of the postwar era. Inasmuch 
as there will be a ready market 
for all early production, there will 
be plenty of time to build for a 
future market. 
8 During the past two years 
dealer and factory alike have 
had_ service forced down their 
throats. It has and will continue 
to keep them in business, provided 
parts and personnel are available. 
The dealer who thinks he can let 
down on service when new cars 
become available is making a gross 
error. As a matter of fact, he 
should be thinking of expanding 
this part of his business and plac- 
ing it on equal importance with 
sales. 

Thousands of people will not be 
able to buy new cars until ra- 
tioning is removed. Their present 
cars or used cars they may buy 
will demand more and more re- - 
pair. The potential market for 
service is tremendous and will 
prove to be the backlog of 
dealers’ operations for a long 
time. Hence he should plan on 
building his personnel and equip- 
ment up to more effective stand- 
ards as these commodities be- 
come available. He should bring 
all the pressure he can on fac- 
tories to supply adequate stocks 
of essential 
This is absolutely necessary to 
the business life of many dealers 
in this critical year. Action should 
be immediate by whatever agency 
has control of production! 

There is no basis for believing 

that adequate finance company 
service will not be available. In 
fact there will most likely be con- 
siderable competition for business. 
However, government restrictions 
will most likely curb their opera- 


tions for some time after the war. 
* * Cd 


Labor Problem 


Packs Dynamite 
1 If there is anything in the 
postwar period that holds po- 
tential dynamite it is the labor 
question. This is not alone a fact 
for the automobile dealer. to 
ponder; it confronts all business 
with a formidable challenge. Two 
facts stand out clearly at this 
time: 

(a) Business on its own free 
competitive basis, without gov- 
ernment war subsidized con- 
tracts, cannot pay present high 


pay schedules. 

(b) Labor will never consent 
to go back to prewar rates of 
pay. 





Somewhere, then, middle ground 
must be found for both parties to 
work out a basis that will provide 

(Continued on Page 39, Col. 1) 
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a prevailing wage that will main- 
ain a high standard of living for 
“bor and on the other hand a 
reasonable incentive profit for em- 
oyers. 
Further, commodity prices must 
ot be made to bear the brunt of 
e adjustment. This would de- 
feat the best efforts of all con- 
erned in soon wiping out all the 
ains made by labor. The answer 
may be Henry Ford’s philosophy of 
ast production, low prices and 
Suying power to sustain them. 
Surely racketeering labor and self- 
sh, exploiting business groups 
snust be wiped out. The alternative 
to an agreement, and it must be 
one quickly, is certainly a sordid 
outlook of strikes, lockouts, gang- 
ster terrorism, riots and bloodshed. 
ith a world to rebuild there 
should be work and business op- 
portunity for both groups. 
oa + + 


Other Entrants 
Field Seen 


The war has created vast 
manufacturing plants and fa- 
cilities, producing ships, airplanes, 
tanks, and all the sundry imple- 
nents of war on a staggering as- 
Sembly line volume. It is only 
natural that some part of this in- 
ustrial might be turned into 
peacetime production of commodi- 
ies that will, of necessity, com- 
ete with the pre-war products. 
We can positively presume that 
sew name automobiles, possibly of 
adical departure, will make their 
appearance on the market. Many 
ealers may even be approached in 
e near future with offers of 
franchises. 

However, it takes time to equip 
assembly plants with facilities for 
volume production and a franchise 

hand from one of the present 
long established factories should 
not be too lightly regarded. 
Probably there is no dealer 
who has not at least some 
dea of the postwar car he would 
ke to sell. Perhaps many of these 
ideas are impractical and far away 
the future, dependent upon 
sound engineering principle, im- 
proved fuels and lubricants, safety 
patures, and a vastly improved 
ighway system. Boiled down the 
accumulated ideas would probably 
tail: 
(a) Fuel economy, (b) Easier 
ding, (c) Better tires, (d) More 
vision, (e) Better wearing up- 
holstery fabrics, (f) Automatic 
gear shift, (g) Hydraulic clutch, 

(h) Elimination of drive shaft 

(engine at rear), (i) Eye appeal, 

j) Improved steering. 

In the final analysis it remains 
or the designer and the engineer 
» incorporate these things into an 
automobile that will be within the 

ange of the average buyer’s ability 

> buy. Factories are going to have 
to create the miracle of producing 
more reasonably priced car, if 
Bresent time payment schedules 
are held in force for any appreci- 
ble period after the war. 
~ * * 


Reasonable Policy 
alled For 


In the pre-war period noth- 
ing was more abused than 
the service policy surrounding the 
purchase of a new car. In the face 
the facts that dealers’ discounts 
may be lowered, and general opera- 
on expense higher because of 
evated wage schedules, it will be 
absolutely essential for the factory 
p set a reasonable service and 
guarantee policy and for the dealer 
to take a positive stand on it to 
iminate unwarranted expense and 
oss of profit after car has been 
delivered. 


4 Closer personal employer- 
employe relationships will be 
ecessary in the postwar dealer- 
~hip. This should not be difficult 
because the past two years have 
ought the dealer into closer con- 
act with his service department 
and the thoroughly human people 

it. He has now a better under- 
Standing of their problems, their 
nopes, needs and ambitions. Cer- 
hinly all the cooperative benefits 
he can make available to them, 
such as group insurance, safety 
eatures, first aid station, clean 


men’s quarters, showers, hot lunch 
facilities, periodic get-togethers for 
entertainment, and some form of 
bonus or profit sharing, would pay 


dividends. 
+ + * 


Avoid Bickering, 
Parties Urged 
1 It is unfortunate that at this 
stage of world crisis we 
should have a general election. Yet 
to deviate from fundamental con- 
stitutional procedure would jeopard- 
ize the right of the American peo- 
ple to express their desires and 
opinions on the conduct of their 
public affairs by exercise of the 
voting franchise. 

Surely this is no time for a 
vicious political struggle between 
opposing parties for power. The 
usual campaign, full of bitter re- 
criminations and political expedi- 
ency, tricky maneuvers, half truths 
and down-right malefactions should 
be discouraged by the people and 


Schrader 
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particularly the business man in 
the street. The country in no 
mood for this, pressure should and 
could be brought to bear through 
jthe individual members of state 
delegations to both national con- 
ventions to curb the host of candi- 
dates in their forthcoming deluge 
of words and to confine them to 
clear cut statements of policy on 
the major issues confronting our 
people. The most important of 
these issues can be stated very 
quickly: 

(a) Conduct of the war; 

(b) Future foreign policy; 

(c) Winning the peace; 

(d) Rehabilitation of war casu- 
alties; 

(g) Postwar economy, 
and political; 

(f) Bureaucracy and its future 
with relation to free enterprise; 

(g) Financial policy. 

All of these issues have a vital 
interest for the automobile dealer, 
representative as he is, in our 
economy across the nation in town, 
village, hamlet, and cross roads. 
His future business is almost en- 
tirely predicated upon the course 
of the next four years of govern- 
ment. Now as never before he 
should concern himself with the 
character, ability and political in- 


is 


social 


his sup- 


office. 


tentions of all who seek 
port for election to public 
Under our constitution these men 
are his public servants, not his 
masters. We are fighting a war to 
preserve this fact We are in 
danger of losing our rights if we 
persist in our lassitude and indif- 
ference to our commitments of 
power to our constituted represen- 
tatives for the next decade! Cer- 
tainly the political implications of 
the coming election are the most 
dangerous that our national busi- 
ness fabric has ever faced. 
* * + 


End Bureaucracy, 
He Pleads 


1 From the time, 12 years back, 

when the states prostituted 
their soverign rights before the 
federal government in a wild 
scramble to obtain patrimony with 
which to shift their personal eco- 
nomic burden of depression to 
broader shoulders, bureaucracy has 
been a swiftly growing Franken- 
stein monster! 

Admittedly in this war of 
global scope, bureaucracy must 
of necessity be the agency 
through which regimentation of 
our economy must be governed. 
With all of its faults and oft times 
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blundering methods, it is the 
only way such a gigantic pro- 
gram of home front war can be 
consummated. The stark, real 
danger to our American business 
and way of life lies in the per- 
petuation of these bureaus after 
the war. The Congress of the 
United States, memorialized by 
all of the _ state legislatures, 
should lay down now a proced- 
ure for liquidation of this bu- 
reaucracy and attendant war- 
time emergency powers granted 
individuals as soon as possible 
after cessation of hostilities. Sane 
consideration of this problem 
precludes the possibility that we 
can overnight throw off the 
shackles and dive into a wild 
orgy of indulgence. 

A sudden relaxation of controls 
might well throw us into utter 
chaos, but if we are to return to 
anything approaching normalcy, 
and it is very doubtful if we can 
place a true definition on “normal- 
cy” as we formerly understood it, 
a gradual diminishing of cumber- 
some, pedantic centralized bureau 
controls must be effected. It is not 
too early to lay down the plan; in 
fact it might well be made one of 
the main planks in both party plat- 

(Continued on Page 48, Col. 1) 


OSS of tire air pressure costs your customers money in excessive 
tire wear. You can offset this loss, and add to your good will, 

by making sure that every tire you service is equipped with a Seal- 
ing Tire Valve Cap. 


Schrader Tire Valve Caps screwed down ea have the 


features* that provide and maintain a positive seal. T 


is seal keeps 


air in and keeps dirt out—prevents underinflation. No amount of 
vibration will loosen them—they will not work off. 


To help conserve your customer’s valuable rubber do these three 


things: 


First: Make sure every tire you service is equipped with 
a Sealing Valve Cap. ; 


Second: Whenever you check tire pressures replace the 
Valve Caps. 


Third: Tell your customers why you are applying Sealing 
Valve Caps. It means dollars saved in additional tire 
mileage and prevents hours of roadside delay. 


1. Valve Cap body or shell. 


2. Brass Swivel Plate allows Cap Shell to 
turn independently of rubber washer as 
Cap is applied. This assures proper seating 
of washer and prevents distortion. 


3. Brass Dome-Shaped Plate provides an 


*SCHRADER FEATURES 


indestructible 


chamber for safe clearance 


of valve core pin. 


hand; while rub 
and 3 provides 
positive seal. 


4. Molded Rubber Washer seals valve 
mouth when Cap is screwed on firmly by 


ber between brass plates 2 
spring action to maintain 


SCHRADER TIRE VALVE CAPS 


Guaranteed Air-Tight Up to 250 Pounds Pressure 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Division Scovill Manufacturing Company, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Tin Hats 
Misses Party 


AFL Echoes 


By 
Jack Weed 


| pene you don’t know it, but 
here in automotive Detroit we 
have the largest men’s hat manu- 
facturing plant in the world—-a 
plant that is turning out these 
head coverings by the million. And 
at the same time is turning out its 
share of the radiator cores, gas- 
kets, oil retainers and mufflers 
that are needed to keep our es- 
sential cars and trucks running. 

There’s a peculiar thing about 
these hats that are fashioned out 
East Boulevard way here in De- 
troit—they are not only used for 
head coverings but also do double- 
duty as wash bowls, cooking uten- 
sils, shovels, pails and pots. Yea, 
you guessed it. Our automotively- 
manufactured “bennies” are the 
steel helmets our fighting men 
wear—and they are made by Mc- 
Cord Radiator and Mfg. Co. A 

Giant presses stamp the iron 
derbies out of manganese steel 
that is tested to meet Army speci- 
fications as to hardness and tough- 
ness. The metal is so tough that 
it’s hard to draw into shape on 
the press. It can’t be filed or 
drilled. In fact, it’s the same steel 
that is used for railway switches 
and for plow shares. 

* * * 

The 1942-43 model covers @ 
man’s head down to his ears, yet 
rests comfortably and lightly be- 
cause of its special-design inside 
webbing and plastic liner. It may 
not be the best-looking chapeau in 
the world, but it does its job of 
withstanding a_ .45-calibre bullet 
fired at a six-foot range. Accord- 
ing to a check on the uses the 
American doughboy has put it, it 
also has 38 other different uses, 
not the least of which is taking 
the place of a machete to caress 
Japs’ necks not so lovingly. 

In manufacture the flat steel 
goes into a giant press with a 
large punch die that works inside 
a ring hold-down die. Two helmets 
are shaped at each stroke, and 
move on to a “spanking” press 
that bends and shapes the visor. 
A conveyor then carries them _on 
to the place where a metal edging 
is spot-welded on, then through a 
chemical bath to the automatic 
painting department. The olive 
drab pigment, composed of cork 
and paint which cuts reflection, is 
sprayed on and the conveyor then 
passes them through an infra-red 
ray oven where they are dried. 
From start to finish there are 27 
different operations, and it takes 
just 22 minutes to turn a flat piece 
of steel into the most popular head 
covering creation among our 
younger male set. 

Two new 1944 models of this 
head piece are now in production 
one a “Zooker” top side helmet for 
the Navy, made large so that the 
boys can wear their telephone ear 
phones under it, and the other a 
skull cap with ear muffs for the 
aircraft pilots. 

(See BACKSHOP, Page 44, Col. 4) 
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Program for Postwar 


Dealers are doing a lot of talking about postwar 
planning to keep their present service volume, but as the 
national survey story in this issue indicates, now is the 
time when some of these plans should be put into action. 

Dealers’ service shops are loaded with work; it is 
physically impossible for them to take care of their 


trade promptly. 
As a consequence many 


customers are turned away 


disappointed—many feel that the dealer has lost interest 
in having them for a steady customer—or never had any 
interest in having them bring their maintenance work 


to his shop. 


Dealers are busy and worried—service managers have 
their hands full just getting the work through the shop— 
and so many little niceties, little acts of courtesy that 
build goodwill and lasting customer friendship, are 
neglected or forgotten entirely. 

x kk 

That little postcard that dealers used to send out 
each month as a regular feature of their customer follow- 
up for the lubrication department, will go a long way 
toward soothing the injured feelings of many a customer 
that has been turned away when he brought his car 
or truck in for an emergency repair. 

It shows the customer first that the dealer values his 
trade, that the dealer does have an interest in having 
him come back regularly each month for his service. 

The message can be changed to let the customer know 
that the dealer is just as disappointed as the customer, 
when it is impossible to do the service job when the 
customer wants it—but that the dealer wants the cus- 
tomer’s trade and nothing but the difficulties of wartime 
operation are to blame for the occasional disappointments 
which the customer may suffer at the dealer’s hands. 


x kk 


The retail automotive business is essentially a selling 
business, and the time to sell for the future is when 


business is especially good. 


It’s a trait of human nature to want the thing that 
is hard to get—or can’t be had. Apologize for the crowded 
condition of your shop, if you feel you must—but don’t 
neglect those good old and new service customers just 
because you have plenty of business now. 

The day is coming—and quick after V day—when 
you will want every customer you now have and many 


more. 


Keep your followup going as insurance for con- 


tinued good service business in the postwar. 


Relief for Transportation? 


New Draft Rule Perils 


Essential Status 


DETROIT.—Within the past two 
weeks instructions have gone out 
to local selective service boards, 
which completely change the em- 
phasis with which they are to view 
further deferments from military 
service. 


Whereas in the past, if there 
was any doubt at all in the minds 
of the local board as to the critical 
nature of a man’s work, it was 
expected that the board would give 
the doubt to industry or the other 
reason for which the deferment 
was being asked. 

Under today’s selective service 
picture, where there is the least 

suspicion of doubt as to the 
critical nature of the man’s em- 
ployment and his necessity for 
deferment, the man is immedi- 
ately put into 1-A, especially if 
he is under the age of 26. 

Up to this time, according to 
selective service, it was admitted 
that there was no use having a 
man in the armed services if there 
wasn’t a gun or other tools for 
him to fight with. Thus industry 
was able to get many men deferred, 
until these supplies were manu- 
factured. Today this job, in the 
main, has been accomplished and 
the big need is for men to bring 

jthe armed forces up to the re- 


quired strength, especially as the 
big invasion moment draws nearer. 
Selective service and the WMC, 
however, realize that there are a 
still few very critical industries for 
(Continued on Page 43, Col. 1) 


Customer Labor Drop 


Seen Only 


Temporary, 


Income Tax Payments, Draft Blamed for Recent Drop 
Parts Sales Show Rise, Mechanic Shortage 
Still Critical, Survey Discloses 


DETROIT.—While there has been a decline in customer, 
labor sales in many spots across the nation, the dropoff has 
not been serious and is thought to be due to temporary 
reactions to the draft and the March income tax pay 
ments according to a national survey made last week by 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS. 


Information coming in 


from various sources seemed 
to indicate that since the first of 
the year, customer labor sales had 
fallen off considerably in dealers 
shops and, in several instances, the 
dealers thought that one reason 
for the decline was in the reopen- 
ing of small service shops by men 
who had either been released by 
the armed forces or had been re- 
leased from their war work jobs. 


Feeling that, if this was true, 
the condition should be brought 
to the attention of the franchised 
dealers so that they could pre- 
pare themselves to meet this 
trend and start programing their 
service work energetically again, 
Automotive News decided to 
make a quick survey to establish 
actual conditions. 

Several factory service depart- 
ments admitted that in January, 
especially in the last two weeks of 
that month, there had been a fall- 
ing off of customer labor but that 
replacement parts sales had kept 
up; in several instances had shown 
a decided increased. This might 
have been taken to substantiate the 
thinking that there had been a 
considerable reopening of _ inde- 
pendent shops and that work had 
been leaving the crowded dealer 
shops in favor of the independents 
who might be in shape to give im- 
mediate service. 

Such is not the case generally, 
however. There have been a few 
independent shops reopened in 
widely scattered sections, but in 
the main, the survey indicates, the 
impending heavy draft has made 
many who had planned to have 
major service work done on their 
ears, hold off until they found out 
if they are going to be inducted 
into the services. Moreover, the 
March 15 deadline on income tax 
payments has also had its slowing- 
down effect on major service work. 

These two factors, added to a 
normal slackness in major serv- 
ice work at the first of the year 
and plant layoffs in some sec- 
tions, are the only apparent rea- 

(Continued on Page 45, Col. 1) 


BEGINNING to be a common sight in Pontiac dealerships is the “coffee 


shoppe,’”’ set up so that mechanics and other employes, who want a cup 
coffee and a minute or so of relaxation, do not have to leave the dealership 
Here is the idea in operation at the Pontiac 


and waste valuable time. 


Retail Store, operated by the division at Pontiac, 
like the idea, 


the house. Customers, too, 


ich. Everything is on 


it is reported. 


of 
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Pontiac Dealers’ 
Service Volume 


Up $4 Million 


BOSTON.—-“Get it out of your 
minds that your mechanics are 
merely ‘greaseballs,’ because they 
are the basis of aiding to carry 
through these days with service 
demands far above the supply,” 
Verne Murray, general sales man- 
ager of Pontiac, told 400 New 
England dealers and service man- 
agers at a meeting here a few 
days ago. Charles N. Kane, New 
England regional manager, pre- 
sided. 

Murray told the dealers that 
service volume of Pontiac dealers 
in 1943 was more than $23,000,000, 
or $4,000,000 more than any other 
year in the division’s history. In 
addition, he said that the gross 
sales on used cars last year was 
$14,000,000 and predicted the in- 
crease would continue. Service was 
one of the greatest factors in 
achieving the 1943 results, he 
added. 

He stated that service had been 
Overlooked in the past but it will 
not be so in the future. Service 
managers, he said, should be in- 
cluded at all dealer meetings and 
they should be considered on the 
same status as the heads of other 
departments. 

If used-car price ceilings were 
put into effect by OPA, the dealers 
should accept the order and solve 
its problems as they had others, 
he said. He did not think that 
any new cars would be built this 
year, but promised that the parts 
situation would be better. 

Murray told the group that all 
Pontiac executives were very opti- 
mistic over the future, and that 
the longer dealers waited for new 
models the bigger the demand 
would be for them. 


Spiked Gas 
Report Says Vitaplus Is 
Mostly Moth Balls 
BALTIMORE.—(UTPS)—In re- 
sponse to many inquiries, Keystone 
Automobile Club has made an in- 
vestigation of Vitaplus, a radio- 
advertised gasoline additive which 
purports to give greatly increased 

mileage. 

The club is in receipt of a report 
from the National Bureau of 
Standards which says the product 
consists chiefly of naphthalene, “a 
chemical familiar to everyone in 
the form of moth balls.” 

The bureau also discounted a 
“test run” of 27.4 miles, which ap- 
parently gave an increased mile- 
age of 22.8 percent, pointing out 
that the run on unireated gas was 
made with a cold motor and the 
Vitaplus runs were made after the 
motor had warmed up. 

“Had Vitaplus been run first and 
untreated gasoline last,” the bureau 
said, “the conclusion that Vitaplus 
decreased the mileage would un- 
doubtedly have been reached.” 
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Stocks Fall 25 Percent... 


Chicago Used Car Sales 
tise Sharply 


CHICAGO.—Stocks of used cars 
in the hands of Cook County 
ealers Feb. 1 dropped 25 percent 
rom the standpoint of days’ sup- 
ply as compared with Jan. 1 and 
most as sharply by comparison 
with Feb. 1 last year, a Chicago 
Automobile Trade Assn. survey dis- 
osed last week. 

The report, based upon returns 
grom 172 dealers, showed the sup- 
bly at 74.9 days Feb. 1, at 102.7 
days Jan. 1, and at 100.7 days Feb. 

1943. 

Sales picked up appreciably dur- 
ng January, totaling 1,137 used 
ars against 744 during December. 


The January demand was espe- 
cially heavy for late models, with| 
sales of 1941s at 376, and 1940s at 
236. Next in order were 1937s at 
139 units, 1939s at 115, 1936s at 87,| 
1938s at 78, and 1942s, subject to 
rationing, at 41. 


By yearly models, the supply 
status Feb. 1 was: 1941s, 69 days; 
1940s, 71 days; 1939s, 85 days; 1938s, 
66 days; 1936s, 65 days; 1935s and 
1934s, 95 days each. 
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echanic Tool 
Shipments Are 


At a Peak 


WASHINGTON. — Shipments of 
nechanics’ hand service tools in 
he first 11 months of 1943 aver- 
aged over $8,000,000 a month, com- 
pared with approximately $6,000,- 
D00 a month for the corresponding 
period of 1942 and monthly aver- 
ages Of $2,000,000 and $2,300,000 in 
he prewar years, 1939 and 1940, 
the tools division of the War Pro- 
Huction Board announced iast 
week. 

In addition to the huge demand 
rom war factories, these tools are 
needed in large quantities for re- 
pair kits on aircraft, on tanks, 
eeps, and other military vehicles, 
in ship repair rooms, at advance 
bases, and at air fields, and in 
Other direct military uses. 

Release of data on shipments 
and orders for these tools is in 
line with the newly-announced 
policy of the War Production 
Board of making available to busi- 
ness the statistical information it 
as gathered which can be made 
public without affecting the na- 
tional security. With the country’s 
attention beginning to turn to 
postwar problems, such data will 
be helpful to business executives 
in forward planning. 

Data for 1942-43 cover approxi- 
mately 150 manufacturers who 
ship over 90 percent of the me- 
chanics’ hand service tools (pliers, 
wrenches, ball peen hammers, 
screwdrivers, etc.) made in the 
United States. Wood-working tools, 
edge tools, and such heavy forged 
tools as sledges, picks, crowbars, 
etc., are not included. 


Wiedemer in New 


eiberling Post 


AKRON.—Appointment of George 
A. Wiedemer to the position of 
manager of accessories and repair 

aterials sales for Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co. was announced last week 
by Col. J. L. Cochrun, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Ellsworth H. Whims was named 
assistant manager of the depart- 

ent. The new appointments fill 
vacancies created by the recent 
election of W. P. Seiberling, former 
department manager, to the office 
of secretary. 

Wiedemer has been with Seiber- 
ling for the past 22 years, and 
Whims for 17 years. 
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Tyson Bearing Elects 


olgate President 

MASSILLON, O.—Ralph H. 
Maxon, president of the Tyson 
Bearing Corp., has resigned and 
John K. Colgate has been elected 
by the board of directors as his 
successor, it was announced last 
week. 

Maxon, who has been president 
since 1934, will remain with the 
company in an advisory capacity, 
the announcement said. 

Colgate has been the company’s 
vice president and treasurer. He 
came to Massillon in March 1942 
to take charge of the company’s 
new ball bearing division, which 
he helped put into production. 


needs of all your dealers .. . 


a program than right now! 


ing models into your hands, 


“Dealers Tell Me,” by John O. Munn, 
is an open forum for the expression of 
dealers’ opinions. 


keep abreast of the 
better renew 


one " 


a 3 
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Consolidation Desks 
Bring Delivery Aid 

BOSTON.—Some New Eng- 
land stores have installed ac- 
commodation desks, where mer- 
chandise bought elsewhere may 
be consolidated with articles 
bought in a store to meet the 
ODT order on the size and 
weight of deliverable articles. 

Under the order, the con- 
solidated package may be de- 
livered if it exceeds five pounds 
in weight and 60 inches in 
length and width. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 
automotive news— 
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Urey 


working toward a dealer program on service tools 
that will lick the old “tool headaches”? 


... a program geared to tomorrow’s service requirements — 
blue printed to factory specifications — operated to meet the 
efficiently, flexibly, continuously? 


. there couldn’t be a better time to start organizing such 


FROM INITIAL PLANNING to final distribution of tools 
to your dealers and to their mechanics . . 


NEW TOOLS FOR SPECIAL SERVICE OPERATIONS! 
Snap-on engineers will cooperate on designs, swiftly get work- 


. Snap-on can help! 


_ must have some 


Truek Trouble on Rise | 


DENVER. 
chanics, shortage 
parts, increasing 


of replacement 
loads and de- 


mand upon trucks and buses, and | 
| tinental Oil Co., in his talk before 


lowered quality of fuels have ac- 


cumulated troubles for fleet oper- | 
| driving and shorter runs have re- 
| sulted in lower motor temperatures 
jand brought 


ators like a snowball rolling down 
a hill until it becomes almost too 
great to stop, according to E. C. 
Paige, Detroit, Ethyl Corp., rep- 
resentative, in speaking before a 
meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers here last week. 

“With no prospect for new equip- 
ment or relief from conditions 
dogging motor operators possible 
for many months, the most we can 
do is analyze our troubles and see 


our new models. . ae 
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Lack of skilled me-! 
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maintenance 
he said. 
Okla., 
Con- 


that most important 
items get first attention,” 

B. E. Sibley, Ponca City, 
chief technologist for the 


the meeting, pointed out that slow 


on wet types of 
sludge, increased contamination in 
crankcase and increase of engine 
dirt. 

Greater care in flushing motors 
and handling of oil, and more 
rigid supervision of mechanical 
maintenance were suggested as a 
partial remedy for wartime oper- 
ating problems. 
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e€ to service 


STANDARD TOOLS FOR EVERY SERVICE NEED! The 
Snap-on line, with top acceptance in service shops throughout 
America, offers 3,000 efficient service tools from which to con- 
struct standard service sets. Snap-on’s standard tool combina- 
tions eliminate the need for many single-purpose tools, cut tool 
investment costs and increase shop efficiency. 


NATION-WIDE DEALER COVERAGE! 


Snap-on offers 


responsible direct-to-user tool distribution covering service 
establishments from border-to-border, coast-to-coast. 600 Snap- 
on representatives under the direction of 37 branch offices can 
sell and service your tool program from the factory to the 
dealer and all his shop mechanics. 


CALL IN SNAP-ON! We offer practical know-how and 
successful experience in this specific field. Experience that should 
be helpful to your post-war planning right now. Address, 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8082-C 28th Avenue 


* Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Holt Shows Way... 


End of Outdoor Display 
Of Used Cars Seen 


MINNEAPOLIS.—The time may 
be approaching when only the old- 
est and cheapest cars will be sold 
from open lots, according to the 
Chrysler Tonic, house organ for 
Chrysler dealers. 

The Tonic cites the case of the 
Holt Motor Co. here, where C. L. 
Holt is having marked _ success 
with a building designed and con- 
structed especially for his used- 
car operation. 

Long a big operator in used 
cars, Holt decided that there was 
room for a big improvement in 
many phases of that business. 

The Minneapolis used-car estab- 
lishment was the result of careful 
planning for this particular job. It 
is located on Hennepin, one of the 
cssebaiaescniennmnenieeneeciicadlens emesis melanie RAae 


NSPA Roster 
Is at Peak as 
32 More Join 


DETROIT.—-Membership rolls of 
the National Standard Parts Assn. 
have again been increased by the 
addition of a substantial list of 
new members, it was announced 
last week. This group, comprised 
of 22 wholesalers and 10 manufac- 
turers, brings the organization’s 
total strength to more than 100 
higher than the peek prior to 1942. 

The new list includes only those 
whose applications have been ap- 
proved by the board of directors 
since the first of the year. Firm 
names, individual delegates and 
locations: 

Wholesalers—-American Gear Co. 
(R. H. Ebel), Sioux City, Ia.; Annis- 
ton Auto Parts Co. (J. O. Lee), 
Anniston, Ala.; Auto Parts, Inc. (R. 
M. Coldwell), Rapid City, S. D.; 
Automotive Supply Co., Inc. (Max 
Ehrlich), Albany 6.; Sam Bergel 
Auto Parts Co. (Sam Bergel), Jack- 
son, Tenn.; City Radiator Service 
(T. Gordon Stewart), Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Columbia Auto Parts 
Co. (M. D. Sorin), Columbia, Mo.; 
Cummings & Emerson (A. P. John- 
son), Peoria 2, Ill.; Dayton Auto 
Parts Co. (Harry Israel sr.), Day- 
ton; Edson Motor Parts (Lloyd 
Edson), Marshalltown, Ia.; Forest 
Auto Parts (Elias Goldring), Buf- 
falo 13; E. L. Frankel Co. (Edward 
L. Frankel), Philadelphia; Gadsden 
Auto Parts (J. H. Watson), Gads- 
den, Ala.; H & R Co., Inc. (William 
S. Beelman), Elyria, O.; Jarvis 
Auto Supply (Vernon Kleier), Win- 
field, Kan.; The Mandis Co. (R. S. 
Bishop), Fort Worth, Tex.; L. F. 
Messer Co. (L. J. Messer), Lincoln 
8, Neb.; R. C. Moore Auto Supply 
(Russell C. Moore), Vincennes, 
Ind.; Pennsylvania Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co. (N. F. Kaplan), Cleveland; 
Peoria Auto Parts Co. (W. F. 
Grawey), Peoria, Ill.; H. M. Reh- 
meyer (H. M. Rehmeyer), York, 
Pa.; Shelley Auto Parts (E. C. Shel- 
ley), Dallas, Tex. 

Manufacturers — Acme White 
Lead & Color Works (J. W. Strain), 
Detroit; Basca Mfg. Co., Inc. (Don- 
ald H. MacLeod), Indianapolis; 
Commercial Solvents Corp. (Julian 
A. Wesseler), New York 17; Gilbert 
& Barker Mfg. Co. (Walter C. 
Leitch), West Springfield, Mass.; 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp. (L. M. 
Olson), Camden, N. J.; Prest-O- 
Lite Battery Co., Inc. (A. A. Feld- 
man), Indianapolis; Skilsaw, Inc. 
(E. W. Ristau), Chicago; Storm 
Mfg. Co. Inc. (J. H. Turner), 
Minneapolis 15; Tyson Bearing 
Corp. (H. J. Deal), Massillon, O.; 
Wherry Engineering Co. (Dale J. 
Wherry), St. Louis, Mo. 
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Aids Used Car Sales .. . Warehousemen 
presse oe Get Warning 


On Trucks 


CLEVELAND.—In an addre3g 
before the annual convention o 
the National Furniture Warehouse: 
men’s Assn. in 
Chicago recently, 
George H. Scragg, 
director of adver- 
tising and sales 
promotion of 
White Motor Co., 
called on associa- 
tion members to 
undertake a far- 
reaching mainte- 
nance and con- 
servation pro- 
gram for their G. H. Scragg 
trucks. 

Pointing out that “1944 civilian 
truck production schedules call for 
80,000 units” in contrast to the 
more than one million trucks pro- 
duced in 1942, Scragg reminded his 
audience that “the furniture stor- 
age and warehouse industry can 
expect no help from new trucks to 
replace old and worn-out equip- 
ment. 

“The trucks you have now must 
last for the duration,” Scragg 
continued. “Put bluntly, either the 
industry’s present trucks keep roll- 
ing, or the industry does not.” 

To keep the industry’s rolling 
stock on the road, Scragg recom- 
mended that members of the trade 
take cognizance of the tremendous 
strides that have been made in 
preventive maintenance and con- 
servation practice. 

“No longer is it considered suf- 
ficient merely to repair trucks and 
replace parts when they break 
down or are worn out,” he said. 
“Now it is recognized that break- 
downs and worn-out parts must be 
prevented. Experience tables now 
available prescribe as accurately 
as a doctor the steps necessary to 
maintain the health of a truck. 
This is the scientific approach to 
the greatest equipment problem 
we have ever faced. 

Since “complete preventive main- 
tenance comprises over 100 inspec- 
tions and adjustments plus com- 
plete and regular lubrication” based 
on a thorough knowledge of a 
truck’s mileage and the nature of 
the operations in which it is en- 
gaged, Scragg suggested that oper- 
ators would do well to employ the 
services of specialists in carrying 
out their conservation programs. 

Turning his attention to the im- 
portant part the driver plays in 
truck maintenance and conserva- 
tion, Scragg urged the warehouse- 
men to give new drivers thorough 
and continuing training. 

“Such training cannot be hap- 
hazard and perfunctory,” he said. 
“Drivers are too important to 
economical and efficient operation 
to be dismissed with half-hearted 
instruction.” 


Columbus Dealers 


Choose Cole 


COLUMBUS, O.—At the annual 
election of the Columbus Automo- 
bile Trade Assn. last week the 
following were elected Officers for 
the year 1944: 

President, Don B. Cole, Columbus 
Motor Car Co. (Cadillac-Oldsmo- 
bile). 

Vice-president, George W. Byers, 
George Byers Sons, Inc. (De Soto- 
Plymouth). 

Treasurer, D. Paul Davies, Thom- 
son-Davies Chevrolet, Inc. (Chev- 
rolet). 

Secretary, Neil D. Rush, Rush 
Motor Sales (Nash). 

John B. Barton was reappointed 
executive secretary. 


E. A. Kinsel to Open 


Beaumont Dealership 

SAN ANTONIO.—Announcement 
was made here last week that E. 
A. Kinsel, formerly head of the 
Kinsel-Robinson Co., Mercury and 
Lincoln-Zephyr distributors, had 
purchased the business of the Carl 
Markley Motor Co. (Ford), of 
Beaumont. 

The new firm will be known as 
the Kinsel Motor Co., 726 Orleans 
St., and will serve as Ford, Mer- 
cury and Lincoln-Zephyr dealer. 

The business operated by Kin- 
sel in San Antonio has been taken 
over by Ledlow-Adams Co., Perry , 
Adams, for many years connected 
with the Ford Motor Co., is gen- 
eral manager. 
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main arteries of the city, about a 
block and a half from the main 
salesroom on Harmon Place, and 
runs through to the alley. 

The building is 77 feet wide and 
145 feet long. Construction is of 
concrete, faced with light-colored 
brick, with a concrete floor and 
flat roof. 

One of the best features of the 
design is the location of the office, 
which is out in the middle of the 
floor near the street end. This 
office is completely enclosed in 
glass. 

Holt estimates that by selling 
his used cars from the floor of this 
building, he adds from $10 to $50 
to the value of each unit. In some 
cases, even more than $50 is added. 
With the large volume that he 
handles, that means he is getting 
the building rent free. It is easy to 
understand why this can be true 
The cars are kept clean and shin- 
ing, inside and out. 

Mechanically they are in such 
condition that they made a favor- 
able impression. Furthermore, the 
~rospective customer is able to in- 
3pect them in comfort, while the 
3alesman is explaining their vir- 
tues. Being comfortable, the pros- 
pect will give more time and more 
attention to the sales talk. 


Packaging Curb 
On Antifreeze 


Is Lightened 


WASHINGTON. — Revocation of 
Order L-307, which prohibited the 
use of new containers of less than 
five-gallon capacity for packaging 
anti-freeze mixtures other than the 
ethylene glycel type, was an- 
nounced last week by WPB. 

The effect of the revocation, it 
is explained, is to permit the use 
of glass containers of more than 
1% gallon capacity (140 fluid 
ounces) for any type of anti-freeze. 
Metal containers of one gallon and 
Over may be used for ethylene gly- 
col anti-freeze. 

Two orders issued early in Jan- 
uary control glass containers of 
less than 140 fluid ounces and 
metal containers. Order L-103-b 
lists products that may be pack- 
aged in such glass containers; it 
prohibits their use for anti-freeze. 
Order M-81 lists products that 
may be packaged in metal con- 
tainers and sets up quotas and 
nermitted sizes, according to use. 
The order permits the use of 
metal containers of one gallon or 
larger for ethylene glycol anti- 
freeze. 


Buffalo Truckers 
See Critical 
Parts Shortage 


BUF FALO—\The shortage of 
parts in the truck industry has 
become more critical, directors of 
the Trucking Federation of the 
Niagara Frontier, Inc., agreed at a 
meeting here last week. They urged 
truckers having difficulty obtaining 
parts to appeal to the ODT. 

At the auto repair shop in Bur- 
gard Vocational High School, 
methods of repairing truck and 
bus cylinder heads by a “cold weld” 
process were demonstrated. 
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Cc. L. HOLT, who had this building designed es ecially f th 1 f 
used cars, believes that the time is not far “listant ‘when “only. the cheapest 
used cars are sold from outside lots. ; 
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“35 YEARS IN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS: 
LARANTEE OF A SQUARE DEAL 


















PROSPECTS CAN LOOK over these used cars in comfort while the salesman 
explains their virtues. The building reese the appearance of the cars as 
well as the prospect’s frame of mind. T e glass-enclosed office is to the right. 


DeSoto Dealer in Akron Gets 
The Jump on Spring 


AKRON.—E. J. and Harry Green- 
wald subscribe whole-heartedly to 
the spring “Clean Up—Paint Up” 
campaign. In fact these enterpris- 
ing gentlemen are “early birds,” 
starting to clean up and repaint 
their De Soto-Plymouth place of 
business while snow was still on 
the ground. 

First came the walls surround- 
ing the 20,000 square feet of floor 
space in the large service depart- 
ment. Four hundred gallons of 
white lead were used. 

Next to be refurbished were the 
showrooms and offices. And to 
make the entire establishment 
sparkle, many of the signs pub- 
licizing the Greenwald operation 
were given “new faces,” with the 
balance of the signs undergoing 
the relettering process at the 
present time. 

It’s an eye-compelling sight to 
the many people who pass Green- 
wald’s expansive and well-arranged 
display of used cars—with each car 
clean, bright and carrying plenty 
of sales appeal. Then, too, from 
the street 20 of the new sales- 
promoting signs can be easily read. 
In this big used car lot, which 
covers more than half a city block, 
the cars are arranged so _ the 
passer-by can recognize the make, 
model, year and body type of about 
50 of them. 

At the present time, more than 
100 good used cars are available 







and conditioned for sale. No space 
is set aside for junkers, these be- 
ing disposed of as soon as received. 


E. J. Greenwald, president and 
secretary, and Harry Greenwald, 
treasurer and used car sales man- 
ager, know the value of a con- 
tinuous advertising program to a 
dealer’s business. When there were 
new cars to sell, Greenwald’s made 
liberal use Of all forms of adver- 
tising and promotion. When used 
cars, service and parts became 
their business, after Pearl Harbor, 
the full force of their advertising 
was directed to getting more and 
more business for these depart- 
ments. 


And there is no letup today, for 
Greenwald’s continues the same 
dominating efforts in the local 
newspaper. Many large-size ads are 
used, as well as smaller ones. It’s 
@ continuous program, with the 
buying and selling of used cars 
featured in some of the ads, while 
others strongly publicize parts and 
service. : 

In the latter the smiling face 
of Service Man- 
ager “Bill” Moore 
makes a strong 
bid for the read- 
ers’ attention 
and their auto- 
mobile repair 
work. They say 
that Bill is the 
salesmen’s best 
friend, and that 
he has his eye 
set on delivering 
to the new car Bill Moore 
salesman after 
the war a list of prospects that 
will keep him eating regularly a 
long time! 

Supporting the intensive pro- 
gram of newspaper advertising is 
the large activity in direct mail. 
Most recent was the sending out 
of 6,000 postcards, with an ad- 
ditional 6,000 pieces being mailed 
at the present time. 

Service and parts revenue today 
is paying in excess of 100 percent 
of the overhead of Greenwald’s, 
Inc. At present, the “regulars” in 
Service Manager Moore’s depart- 
ment consist of four mechanics, 
three body men, one painter and 
helper. 




































































Sponge Rubber Co. Gives 


Boyle Promotion Post 

DERBY, Conn.—W. F. Newton, 
general sales manager of the 
Sponge Rubber Products’ Co., 
Derby and Shelton, Conn., an- 
nounced last week the appointment 
of H. S. Boyle as sales promotion 
manager on all products. 

Recent developments in the pro- 
duction and use of synthetic rub- 
ber, Newton said, have opened 


enormous possibilities, both in the/ DRIVE-IN CUSTOMERS at Greenwald’s, Inc. (DeSoto), Akron, can’t miss 

home and in industry for Sponge | this attractive parts display. Getting the jump on spring, Greenwald’s recently 

flotation and other uses of these | used more than 400 gallons of paint to brighten up the dealership’s service 

products. og eae department. Considerable dressing up was done on the used car 
jot, too. 
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‘which the local boards must use 


extreme care in not inducting men 
well-rounded special qualifica- 
tions that would do great harm to 
e war effort, if they were re- 
oved from their civilian posts. 


Two of these are in the building 


f invasion barges and bombe 
ghting aircraft. 

Transportation is also seen as 
another field where there are 
some very critical areas where 
the local boards must use ex- 
reme caution and care in the 
reclassification of men of other- 
wise good military standing. 
While nothing specific from either 

a national or area standpoint has 
as yet been done to establish these 
ey men, mechanics and truck 
drivers, as critical to the war ef- 
ort, it is understood that various 


Magencies are now working with 


selective service and the WMC to 
jevelop a clear understanding for 

e local boards, as to how they 
shall view reclassification of eligible 

en in these categories of em- 
ployment. 

In the meantime a revised list 
f essential activities, released last 
week by the War Manpower Com- 

ission, defines the present status 
bf mechanics and transportation 
workers. All changes up to and 
ncluding Jan. 15, 1944, are included 
n this release which is the first 
complete list published since De- 

ember, 1942. 

The list serves as a general guide 
upon which manpower programs 
or allocating labor to the different 
needs are based. It is primarily 
designed for the use of the United 
States Employment Service and the 
Selective Service System. The em- 
ployment stabilization programs of 

Cc set forth the conditions 
under which workers may transfer 
from job to job, the conditions 

arying in accordance with whether 
or not the worker has been or is 
currently employed in an essential 
activity. The list is used by USES 
offices in determining the essen- 
tiality of the worker’s employment. 

Selective Service Boards use 
the list in reviewing requests for 
occupational deferment. 

An Interdepartmental Committee 
on Essential Activities was estab- 
ished by WMC in July, 1942, con- 
sisting of representatives of WMC, 
the Selective Service System, the 

ar and Navy departments, the 
War Production Board and the 
Department of Agriculture. This 
committee is authorized to make a 
continuous review of the activities 
and occupations classified as essen- 
tial and to make recommendations 
as to the content and use of the 
list. Since its establishment it has 
met regularly to carry out its func- 
tions. 

The committee has followed the 
practice of requesting the partici- 
pation of representatives of various 
governmental agencies in the con- 
sideration of activities and occupa- 
tions in which the respective agen- 
cies have a special responsibility. 

Representatives of industry, trade 
associations, and other organiza- 
tions wishing to make recommen- 
dations concerning the lists have 
been required to submit their 
recommendations in writing, al- 
though members of the committee 
and its technical staff have been 
available at all times for confer- 
ences. Provision is also made for 
hearings before a subcommittee so 
that such representatives may sup- 
plement and elaborate upon their 
recommendations. 

The criteria followed in deter- 
mining whether or not an activity 
is to be included in the List of 
Essential Activities are prescribed 
in WMC Directive No. 1. These 
criteria are as follows: 

1. Activities directly engaged in 
the production of war materials 
such as ships, aircraft, guns, etc.; 

2. Activities necessary for the 
maintenance of the production of 
war materials included in No. 1 
above such as mining, communi- 
cation, transportation; or 

8. Activities essential fer the 
maintenance of national safety, 
health, and interest, such as 
medical, nursing, and welfare 
services. 

The collateral tests, taken into 


account after it has been decided 
that an activity meets one or more 
of the above criteria, are: 

Are the facilities and resources 

for maintaining the production 
of the item under consideration 
adequate to meet minimum war 
time needs? 

If the facilities and resources 

are adequate and urgent war 
needs are not being met, could 
such needs be met through the 
establishment of production and 
distribution controls? 

If the facilities and resources 

are inadequate, is the shortage 
of manpower one of the factors 
that limit the production? 

The list of activities constitutes 
the determination of those that 
have been declared essential on 
the basis of the above criteria. 


The list consists of 35 broad 


ETY 
— Fer wat! | 


| . 
| categories, 


The specific references 
made to the products, services and 
facilities are not only generally 
descriptive of the types of activi- 
ties regarded as essential. The fol- 
lowing list of activities are those 
that include mechanics and others 
engaged in transportation services 
that will affect all automotive serv- 
ice stations and truck operators: 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES Air 
transportation; line-haul railroad; 
switching and terminal; railway 
and air express; freight forward- 
ing; rail inspection; maintenance 
and repair of railroad equipment, 
buildings, right-of-way, and rolling 
stock; local transit, rapid transit, 
interurban electric railway, and 
over-the-road bus; offshore and 
intercoastal water transportation, 
including shore service such as 
stevedoring and harbor operations; 
pipeline transportation; transpor- 
tation services on the inland water- 
ways, Great Lakes, harbors, bays, 
sounds, and waters connected with 
the seas, including shore service 
such as_ stevedoring; trucking; 
warehousing; dry, open and cold 
storage of essential (perishable and 
non-perishable) commodities. 
Repair Services—Repair of: 
hicles, such as_ bicycles, 
buses, 


Ve- 
motor- 
trucks, 


/ 


cycles, automobiles, 
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taxicabs; tires, and 
shoe 
ra- 


and 


typewriter 

business machines; elevators; 
repairing; sewing machines: 
dios; refrigerators; clocks 

watches; harnesses; tools; 
pneumatic tube systems; power 
laundry equipment; electric ap- 
pliances and motors, engines, heat- | 
ing equipment; scientific, com- | 
mercial and industrial weighing 
machines; farm and _ other 
dustrial and scientific equipment; 
welding service; roofing, and elec- 
tric, gas, and plumbing and heat- 
ing installations in domestic, com- 
mercial, and industrial buildings; 
building alteration, maintenance 
and repair, installation of insulat- 
ing material; blacksmithing; arma- 
ture rewinding; locksmithing. 

It is intended that considera- 
tion be given only to individuals 
qualified to render all-around re- 
pair services on the types of 
equipment specified herein. 

It is understood that a definite 
program is being worked out for 
the Detroit area that will give deal- 
ers and automotive service estab- 
lishments a pattern to follow for 
the deferment of key mechanics in 
key critical labor areas. When this 
pattern is established and released, 
AUTOMOTIVE News will endeavor to 
publish it in its entirety. 


CAREFUL! 
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Indiana. Missouri 


OK Motor Pact 


INDIANAPOLIS. —Indiana and 
have concluded a motor 
agreement gov- 


| 


| Missouri 
| vehicle reciprocity 
erning interstate commerce _ be- 
tween the two states, according to 
announcement here last week by 
R. Lowell McDaniel, chairman of 
the Indiana Reciprocity Commis- 
sion. 

Under the agreement, trucks, 
trailers and semi-trailers operating 
under the laws of one state will 
be exempt from the other state’s 
motor vehicle taxes and fees while 
traveling through that state. 


Indiana now has signed recipro- 
| city en with 18 states. 


; Pow ol Named 


W HIZ Field Chief 


CAMDEN, N. J.-— Appointment 
of Miles Powell as field manager 
of the WHIZ automotive division 
of the R. M. Hollingshead Corp. 
was announced last week by L. M. 
Olson, general sales manager. 

Powell joined the WHIZ or- 
ganization in 1924 as_ salesman. 
Field operations will be controlled 
from Powell's offices here. 


DON’T RUIN 
THAT AXLE HOUSING! USE 


OUR MILLER BEARING PUL 


a eeaenmgmnaimcan 


THIS alert service manager has the right idea! Probably this 
mechanic can remove a rear axle shaft inner bearing with 
his hammer and chisel, but—he is taking several chances in 
doing it. First: a flying metal chip may blind him or cause 
other injuries. Then, too, he might do some serious damage 
to the axle housing. And, third: the job will take longer and 
run up time costs. A Miller Bearing Puller should always be 
used for this job— assuring better work, faster work and no 
damage to the car. If your shop is equipped with Miller 
Special Service Tools, make sure your men use them. That's 
one way to make service more profitable and to build a 
bigger service business. 


Of course, during war time Miller production is concentrated 
on special service tools for vehicles of United Nations Armed 
Forces. Some automotive service tools for Chrysler, Dodge, Plym- 
outh and DeSoto cars are still available. Write us your needs. 


MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Service Tools 


1726 SIXTEENTH ST., 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


The Name of the Company Has Been Changed from MILLER TOOL & MFG. COMPANY to MILLER MANUFACTURING CO. 





Book to Aid 
Motorist is : 
Best-Seller | 


TOLEDO.—A know - your - car | 
book entitled Keep ’Em Rolling, 
produced by the American Auto- 
mobile Assn. and distributed by 
AAA and Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
has already reached the hands of 
well over 1,000,000 car Owners, ac- 
cording to an Auto-Lite announce- 
ment last week. 

Designed to acquaint car owners 
with a more thorough understand- 
ing of their vehicle, especially 
under wartime conditions, the book 
has received the added benefit of 
distribution through unusual chan- 
nels. 

In addition to being disbursed by 
AAA Offices and Auto-Lite dis- 
tributors, a large city requested a 
quantity of the books to hand out 
to each motorist buying his city 
license. A large hotel is making it 
a practice to place one copy in 
each of its rooms. The gasoline 
ration boards in several plants in- 
clude one of the 40-page books 
with each renewal of gasoline 
coupons. 

“The rapid acceptance of the 


| 
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SERVICE] 


This Way I Know Who’s Where 


books indicates an intense desire 
on the part of car owners to know 
more about how to care for their 


cars,” said F. A. Nealon, sales 
manager of Auto-Lite’s merchan- 
dising division. 


Backshop 


SERVICE SECTION _ 


By 
Jack Weed 


(Continued from Page 40) 


McCord also is making power 
linking devices for putting bullets 
into belts, projectiles for high ex- 
plosives, flame traps for marine 
and aviation engines, closures for 
gasoline and water cans, and 
radiators, heaters and oil coolers 
for Lancaster and Mosquito Can- 
adian-built bombers. 

According to Bill Imhoff, replace- 
ment parts sales manager, their 
production of truck parts has been 
jumped from 35 to 40 percent to 
help out the critical truck parts 
situation and has _ been given 
precedent over passenger car parts 
for the time being. 

* * * 

HE Detroit Traffic Club threw 

a luncheon party a few days 
ago to honor Joe Eastman on the 
completion of 25 years as head of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. But Eastman unfortunate- 
ly was sick—his doctor had put 
him in a hospital to prevent a 
breakdown—and so he couldn’t 
come to his own party. 

But Jack Scott, the able and 


AVIATION FUEL POWER 
FOR AMERICA'S CARS! 


meu noe on” FLYING 
HORSEPOWER” 


ODAY, “Flying Horsepower’ is 100% 
war power—is giving U. S. fighters 
and bombers far greater speed, maneu- 
verability and range. 
Tomorrow, it will bring great competi- 
tive advantages to every dealer display- 
ing the Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 


For this super power for U. S. aviation 


gasoline results from use of two great 
Socony-Vacuum refining advancements 
—the new TCC Process and a revolu- 
tionary new Bead Catalyst. 


It establishes, beyond question, 
Socony-Vacuum’s leadership in the de- 
velopment of catalytic-cracked super 
aviation fuels — and it points to the 


WHAT A COMBINATION THIS 
WILL BE FOR CAR DEALERS! 


Mobilgas with “Flying Horsepower’ — 
Mobiloil, World’s Largest-Selling Motor Oil— 
Famous Mobilubrication 


leader in post-war automotive fuel de- 
velopment. Other Socony-Vacuum war 
developments promise continued lubri- 
cation leadership—outstanding Mobiloils 
and Mobilgreases — for car dealers dis- 
playing the Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., Car Dealer Division, 26 Broadway, New York City 


very fluent boss attorney for OD 
—which as you fellows all kno 
is a wartime part and parcel of 
ICC—came to speak in Joe’s ste 
—and made a darn good job of 

* * * 


He made every one in the bij 
banquet room appreciate that OD 
realized the seriousness of our 
“on rubber” transportation, espe 
cially as it applies to the tire 
situation for the next six months 
He pointed out that for the pag 
year our automotive transporta- 
tion system has been like a fu 
glass of water sitting on a car 
table — every truck operator run- 
ning his vehicles to peak capacit 
with insufficient maintenance ané& 
for much of the time with in- 
sufficient replacement parts. 


He pointed out that the slightes 
jar on the table would bring on ¢ 
catastrophic breakdown—and tha 
the present lack of heavy-duty re- 
placement tires might well be tha 
jar that would spill the water. Th 
situation is so serious, he pointed 
out, that “some outside help mus 
be given the for-hire carriers in 
particular.” He emphasized that 
the worst is yet to come and that 
we must all brace ourselves for i 
and do everything possible to pre- 
vent a major collapse of transpor 
tation until relief in the way o 
more tires and more new vehicles 
can be obtained. 


ODT records show, according to 
Scott, that while the for-hire trucks 
represent only 13 percent of al 
trucks now in use, they ran up 26 
percent of the total mileage oper- 
ated last year. Private truck opera- 
tion represented 47.8 percent of 
the mileage, while representing 6 
percent of ownership, and that the 
balance represented the mileage 
accounted for by the farm ve 
hicles. - = oo 

NOTHER “fingerbowl section” 

guest to Detroit was AFL 
President William Green, who 
spoke to the Economic Club last 
Monday noon. Green was in rare 
form, having for an audience many 
of the “brasshats” of the automo- 
tive industry whose workers were 
a from under his nose by the 

O. 


Keynote of his talk seemed to 
be that organized labor was as 
sick of the Washington bureau- 
cratic control as were the manu- 
facturers, and that labor—at least 
that part of labor represented by 
the AFL—“would join with in- 
dustry to free both from bureau- 
cratic control as soon as the war 
ends.” 

It was the first time that I had 
ever heard Green talk, and I have 
to admit he fascinated me. He 
delivers his talk in a robust Billy 
Sunday or Father Coughlin style 
with tone inflections that leave the 
words he wishes to emphasize 
hanging out in mid-air so that they 
seem to reverberate as an echo 
from a distance. It’s easy to under- 
stand how he has the hold over 
his organization he seems to have. 


Romney 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cost-plus fixed-fee contracts had 
encouraged machine tools to stand 
idle, Romney pointed out that for 
more than two years the automo- 
tive industry has listed all machine 
tools for which there was no work 
and has made them available to 
other war contractors. Through the 
Automotive Council’s machine tool 
and equipment service, thousands 
of pieces of available productive 
equipment changed hands. 


At the present time, the War 
Production Board maintains such a 
listing service and reports 100 per- 
cent cooperation from the large 
automotive companies. 

“Tt is unfortunate that Senator 
Ferguson does not check with 
sources of information at his com- 
mand for accurate facts before 
making such statements. Casual 
and uninformed statements of this 
type are misleading and serve no 
useful purpose. True facts are 
available to the Senator at all times 
if he cares to rely upon them,” 
Romney said. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 
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axes, Draft Are Blamed... 


“Customer Labor Drop 
seen Temporary 


(Continued from Page 40) 





= ons for what fall-off there has 
peen. 

On the other hand, the survey 
“ud bring out that in many places 
there had been a decided easing 

mechanic shortage, due to lay- 
“ts by war plants and release of 
mechanics from the armed services. 

Dealers generally have been con- 

mt to let service customers find 
their own way into the shops for 
txime time past, due to the rush 

of business, and have been letting 
eir customer followups go by the 
ards, feeling that any solicitation 
on their part might only increase 
heir difficulties. 
w“apif there had been any definite 
trend toward a falling off in dealer 
_£ervice, AuToMOTIVE News wanted 
™ be able to so warn its readers 
and advocate that the dealers get 
sy immediately with their cus- 
Omer followups and other pro- 
graming to keep business at a high 
~~—amvel before it was too late to cor- 
rect the trend. Fortunately, the 
survey showed that there is no 
rammediate need for alarm, but it 
does not indicate either that the 
dealer should neglect this impor- 
= t phase of his service merchan- 
dising. 
Now that the dealers have the 
owners back in the habit of 
coming to their shops for service 
eeds, it is only good business to 
eep them coming and form the 
habit of depending upon their car 
~Mmor truck dealer for maintenance 
eeds. When the competitive 
fight for aftermarket business 
—daeomes with the end of the war in 
sight, the dealer then will be in 
a much better position to hold 
———pn to what he has gained during 
this wartime emergency. 
Indicative of the state of service 
"nop conditions across the country 
are the following comments from 
UTOMOTIVE News correspondents: 
Down in Portland 
PorTLAND, Ore.—Prominent Port- 
nd dealers declare service jobs 
d parts sales struck new low 
past two weeks on account of the 
~fMyar workers off jobs. Increased 
ob uncertainty, plus taxes, be- 
ieved to be the cause. No record 
- this area yet of opening of new 
small repair shops. Plenty of 
ommon labor but scarcity of me- 
eagnanics. Representative dealers, 
using both press and radio, fail to 
gocate even enough mechanics to 


- 


—_ 


———wo amount of service jobs now 
on hand. 
* * *# 
_ San Antonio Steady 


San Anton10.—While there has 
~MMeen a little activity in “fly-by- 
ight” and “backyard” service 
groups, this has not been suffi- 
ment to cause concern, it is the 
unanimous opinion of wholesalers 
d dealers here. 
~——y ‘I know of no place opening in 
our territory that could not be 
alassed as ‘legitimate’ business,” 
ry. P. Philips, parts and accessories 
manager for Straus-Frank Co., 
holesalers. “We occasionally hear 
Sf some man opening up a little 
business, but we have not heard 
—Mny complaints from our trade.” 
A similar opinion was expressed 
by W. V. Voekel, head of the parts 
d accessories division of South- 
ern Equipment Co., wholesalers. 
F. A. Wyatt, in charge of’ parts 
=fnd accessories for Ormsby Chev- 
rolet Co., asserts that, from his 
giewpoint, those men who are 
eseaving war jobs or who are being 
discharged from the service, are 
geturning to their old posts, or 
-—with dealers who have long been 
in business. 


“We have experienced no com- 
Detition from former government 
workers of ex-service men,” D. C. 
pef—illaspie of O. R. Mitchell Motors 

Dodge-DeSoto-Plymouth), stated. 
“Our operations have been as 
wrong as they have ever been. We 
have been busy right along. 
“I believe there are some men 
ho are going into work for them- 
selves, but this is not an alarming 
pet@ondition,” E. H. Herpel, Herpel- 
rillespie (Ford), stated. “I have 
heard of several instances wherein 
p=—ween who have been laid off at one 
of the local fields, or who have 
been discharged from the service, 
p— wave acquired the idea that they 
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should go into business for them- 
selves, and have opened up little 
shops. However, the situation here 
is not alarming.” 

* * * 


Few in Chicago 

Cuicaco.—Dealers here have their 
service headaches, but up to now 
competition from small _ repair 
shops operated by discharged 
soldiers and those let out from war 
plants, is not one of the problems 
confronting them. 

A survey shows that such new 
repair shops are conspicuous by 
their absence in this area. 


Whatever falling off in service 
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‘Ace Mechanic 
Does Work 
In Wheelchair 


CANBY, Ore.—There is plenty a 
physically-handicapped person can 
jfind to do around an automobile 
establishment, according to Harvey 
Wheeler, and Harvey ought to 
know. He is a topnotch mechanic, 
despite the fact that most of his 
life has been spent in a wheelchair. 

When Harvey was a healthy, 
active youngster of seven, he fell 
victim of infantile paralysis. 

His mother, aided by the village 
schoolteachers and the willing 
youngsters his own age, accomp- 
lished a reasonable facsimile of an 
eighth-grade education for Har- 
vey. By this time he was adept 
with his wheelchair, and of all the 
spots within the widening circum- 
ference of his travels, none was 


volume has been experienced by| HARVEY WHEELER, ace automobile mechanic at Owl Garage, DeSoto| so fascinating as the town’s garage. 
dealers here is said to be due to| dealer, Canby, Ore., in wheelchair which serves as transportation, perch to Nor was he content to merely 
only one factor, and that is short-| Work from, and moving tool kit, as the demands of its owner require. There| | y 
age of manpower. It is estimated is a “parlor model’’ wheelchair, suitable to social requirements, waiting| sit and watch. Persistently he 

* at home when he returns from the day’s work. sought out things to do, and pa- 


that current dealer needs are 1,700 


more mechanics and helpers to Read the Classifie€ Want Ade—see 
(Continued on Page 49, Col. 1) inside back cover of this issue. 





There are profit-making epportunitics tiently and cleverly mastered one 
| in AN Want Ads. See inside back-cover.|task after another. 


The Ark Ro vals avenged 


The score of an “‘assist’’ in wiping out the submarine 
menace is typical of the service Auto-Lite units are 
rendering on battlefronts all over the world... From 
PBMs to jeeps, from combat wagons to crash boats, 
Auto-Lite is piling up a continuing record for ‘‘pro- 
ducing equipment with a fine performance record.”’ 
... It is the unfailing performance of Auto-Lite units 


TUNE IN “EVERYTHING FOR THE BOYS” STARRING RONALD COLMAN — EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT—NBC NETWORK 
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that makes the name internationally famous as the 
electrical equipment to use whenever dependability is 
a must. Important in establishing this enviable world- 
wide reputation is Auto-Lite’s complete service so 
readily available everywhere. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
SARNIA, ONT. TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 
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New Departure Issues 


1944. Bearing Booklet 

New Departure announces the 
1944 edition of Interchangeable 
Ball Bearings for Replacement. 
The book contains numerically 
arranged lists of 10 competitive 
makes of ball bearings together 
with corresponding New Depar- 
ture numbers. 

In addition there are tables of 
New Departure bearing dimen- 
sional tolerances, a section ex- 
plaining the meaning of prefixes 
and suffixes used with each make 
of bearing, comparative bearing 
type and series numbering sys- 
tems and interpretation of New 
Departure bearing numbers for 
applying numerical designations 
to various bearing characteristics. 

A copy may be had free on 
request to New Departure Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Bristol, 
Conn. Ask for Booklet R. 

. 8 @ 


Metallizing Co. Cites 


Mogul Flux Qualities 

A new Mogul Flux has _ been 
developed by research engineers of 
the Metallizing Co. of America to 
overcome obvious disadvantages 
characteristic of many soft solder- 
ing compounds. Mogul flux is said 
to have solved these problems, 
simplifying soldering and tinning 
operations. 

s ». 2 


So-Lo Announces 


New Iron Cement 

So-Lo Works, of Loveland, O., 
producers of a complete line of 
industrial cements and adhesives, 
has announced a new product, 
Fix-Iron, said to be unusually 
effective for repairing broken, 
cracked, or defective metal cast- 
ings, piping, eac., making joints, 
seams, and loose parts secure; 
and stopping leaks in _ boilers, 
furnaces, fire-pots, and other 
metal equipment. 

Fix-Iron is in powder 
and mixed with water as 
No heat is required. 


form, 
used. 





And look to the 
Bendix* Drive for 
fast, dependable 
starts 


Soldiers driving amphibian jeeps 
are enthusiastic in their praise. 
They're telling their buddies that 
they intend to own one of these 
amazing land-sea cars when the 
war ends. And doubtless, the am- 


phibian jeep is but one of man) 


The Bendix Drive is an important 
member of ‘The Invisible Crew’’— 
precision equipment which more 
than 30 Bendix Plants from coast 
to coast are speeding to our fight- 


ing crews on world battle fronts. 
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Including Stan Equipment and Tools, Catalogs, Manual 


and Other Literature of Educational Value 
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FOR HIGH-SPEED, uniform applica- 
tion of special heavy coatings now 
available to protect underbodies of 
cars, trucks and buses, the DeVilbiss 
Co., Toledo, announces a new spray 
equipment assembly. The _ primary 
assembly consists of a 10-gallon pres- 
sure feed tank designed for use with 
heavy materials, a Type MBC — 
gun with s ial spray head for han- 
dling the heavy compounds, an air 
valve to tap air supply line and con- 
nect with hose to pressure tank, a 
| valve for the spray gun end of air 
| hose and other parts. 





revolutionary, new vehicles that 





will appear on the scene after the 
peace. But there’s one point on 
which you can set your mind at 
rest. The famous Bendix Drive, 
adapted to practically every type 
of war vehicle, will meet any de- 
mand growing out of the post-war 
years. Yes, regardless of engincer- 
ing changes, you can look to the 
to 


Bendix Drive to continue 


deliver fast, dependable starts. 





“TRADE MARK OF THE BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 





DiviSsSION 


New Type Spark Plug 


Produced by Auto-Lite 


Three new-type spark plugs for 
aircraft which feature insulators 


made from ceramic instead of the | 
conventional mica are now being} 


produced by the Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Toledo, for Army aircraft, the 
company has announced. 


Under conditions of high power 


output, ceramic plugs of this type 
are reported to last many times as 
long as mica aircraft plugs for- 
merly used. General improvement 
in plug operation is gained mostly 
through development of the new 
ceramic insulator which, in com- 
pression, has a mechanical strength 
greater than steel, hardness ap- 
proaching a diamond and a virtual 


immunity to thermal shock. 
* BS * 


Invincible Develops 


Valve Seat Remover 

A new, practical tool for remov- 
ing valve seat inserts from air- 
craft and automobile motors has 
been developed by Invincible Tool 
Co., along with a valve stem bush- 
ing remover. 

The bushing remover removes 
worn valve stem bushings, facili- 
tating free operation of the valve 
insert remover. The valve insert 
remover was designed primarily to 
meet the need for an aircraft mo- 
tor valve insert remover, but by 
following special instructions, the 
user may remove the valve seat in- 
serts from cylinders of automobile 
motors, as well. 





AXLE RETHREADING dies. This 
threads so that even jobs that look 
hopeless can often be reclaimed. To 
operate the rethreader, simply place 
the die over the thread. Turn the 
handle to tighten the die and then back 


it off. 


¢ ¢ & 


Mogul Flux Bulletin 


The Metallizing Co. of America, pio- 
neer manufacturers of metal spray 


equipment, has just published a new 
bulletin on Mogul Flux containing 
valuable shop information. The ad- 


dfess is 1330 WwW. Congress St., Chicago. 
a ok 





THIS COLLAPSIBLE container made 


of asbeston fabric, impregnated with 
synthetic rubber, is used by the U. S. 
Army and was developed for them by 
United States Rubber Co. It is carried 
by airmen and by members of the 
medical corps for emergency use to 
supply them with a cooking utensil 
and for sterilizing operating instru- 
ments. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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A NEW TYPE of flooring, 
employs semi-precious stones to pro- 


whic 


vide sure footing on slippery, wave- 
washed decks, promises skid-proof cel- 
lars and similar surfaces after victory 
Goodyear’s ‘‘Dektred,’”’ made by mixing 
ground garnets with a fireproof syn- 
thetic resin binder, is applied with 
|trowels or ordinary spray guns to the 
smooth steel surfaces of battleship 
decks and gun emplacements and, ac- 
cording to Goodyear, can be applied 
just as easily and readily to wood 
and cement. 


* 


Wool-Tex Announces 


‘Sponges of Cloth 


As a substitute for the hard- 
to-get natural sponge, Wool-Tex 
Sponge Co., Brooklyn, announces 
that it can supply Wool-Tex 
sponges, made from woolen cloth 
in the shape of a small pillow. 


Wool-Tex sponges are made 
from cloth containing long fibres. 








you HAVE good customers in the lumbey 
business. 

the St.Paul Booster Hoist “Jays that lumber 
down”’ at six yards of the Central Lumber Co 
of Wisconsin. Here’s how: 


Lay that 


load. 


skids. 


To lumber dealers supplying essential contracts a limited number of St.Pau 
Booster Hoists is available. Show them how easily their stake or platform 
bodies can be converted. Remember, a booster hoist under any type of body 


spells, SAVINGS. 


ST.PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 


: | Black-Light Application 





h| 2re welding. 


| tic, New Plastic 


‘brass, bronze, etc., as well as for ma- 


| ground finishes and other fine surface 


1 Hoist is raised until ends of boards touch 
the ground. Skid is placed on ground unde 


@ Truck drives forward. Another skid i 
placed under load. 


Truck drives away. Load is laid down on 









SERVICE SECTIQGX 





‘ 
‘Announced by Lion 


Black light—the invisible ultrs 
violet rays that light up instr 
ment dials in the cockpit of air- 
planes and essential to proteg 
the night vision of pilots—wi 
now be available to illuminate 
dials on the dash of automobile 
dials on radios and television sets 
and other uses. 


Development of a plastic filtd 
transmitting these invisible ultra- 
violet light rays, from a visible 
white light fluorescent lamp @ 
filtering out of the visible light, 
is the achievement of J. M. Go 
don, fluorescent plastics consult 
ant and research engineer for 
Lion Mfg. Corp., Chicago man 
facturers of light appliances. 

* * * 


‘New Lock Device Used 
'With Heat Lamps 


Heralded as licking the bigges 
gremlin in infra-red heat-lamp 
use, Birdseye division of Wabask 
Appliance Corp., Brooklyn, an- 
nounces their new superlock con- 
struction for permanently lock 
ing base and bulb against the 
terrific temperatures of infra, 
red tunnel use. 


Up until now conventional con- 
struction of cementing and strap¢ 
ping bulb to base has not held up 
against the continuous high tem- 
peratures developed by banks o 
infra-red lamps as used in in- 
dustrial baking, drying, preheat- 
ing and dehydrating. 

* * * 


New Electrode Made 
By Air Reduction 


The Air Reduction Sales Co. a 
nounced recently a new coated 
aluminum - bronze electrode— 
AIRCO No. 100. This new, coate 
high-tensile bronze electrode is a 
shielded arc electrode, and can 
also be used as filler rod in carbo 






























































* * * 
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cial, semi-soft plas- 
orp., Los Angeles, i 
introducing its NUPLA line of plast 
hammers. They will not mar, batter o 
cut into the metal upon which they are 
it is said. Recommended fe 
forming in dural, aluminun 
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chine shop work, particularly on 


Maybe they’d like to see hov 
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Road Chiefs 
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Plan Boldly 


State Officials Press for Commitments 
Now from Congress 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of the situation is the fact that 
sohways have been designed and 
constructed that must last 25 years 
or more without reconstruction or 
ajor improvement for the use of 
automobiles, trucks and buses that 
will be neither designed nor manu- 
tured until 15 or 20 later. This 
emphasizes, it is stated, why state 
bighway departments must con- 

Btently and fully anticipate the 

future in the improvement of 
andards. 
Gentry’s Valedictory 

In his valedictory in office, Gen- 

said: 

“The virtual cessation of our nor- 

mal work has given us time to 
flect on the state of highway 
affairs. Can there be any doubt 
at we are in process of estab- 
shing a pattern in the highway 
field for many years into the 
ture? Isn’t it entirely possible 
at what has been done and what 
will be done in the immediate 
priod ahead of us may determine 
=e course of our road program for 
decades to come? We are at a 
ossroads that will determine 
hether this generation is to en- 
joy the economics and conveniences 
an adequate, modern highway 
ransportation system. 

“If I were to prescribe for 
tate highway departments, I 
would say that our greatest need 
s for serious, industrious and 
mmediate planning, very boldly 
done. Let me emphasize those 
ast two words, ‘boldly done.’ We 

ay have had too little of that. 
It is vital that we take a bold 
attitude towards the future and 
its problems.” 

The seriousness of the postwar 
oblems confronting the American 
Assn. of State Highway Officials 
bas been pictured to its members 

the chairman of the House 
Committee on Roads that is seek- 

g to determine the merits of the 
ederal aid proposal that is pend- 

ing. Said Rep. Robinson: 

“If you look carefully at what 
an be visualized as conditions 
existing when the war is won, you 
ill conclude that your part is pos- 
sibly the most important that is 
o be played in the great drama of 
pconstruction after the war. If 
you men see the picture as I see it, 
ou will appreciate fully that the 
esponsibility of putting a million 
men to work, immediately at the 
ose of the war is on your shoul- 
mers. There is no other organiza- 
tion that I know of that can do 
is job in the public works field. 
Stresses Time Factor 
“This responsibility is yours, and 

saying ‘immediately after the 


war’ I want that term ‘immedi- 





Miller Tool 
Plans to Buy 


Rieke Metal 


DETROIT. — Negotiations have 
een concluded by the Miller Mfg. 
o., makers of special service tools 
for automobiles, airplanes and en- 
ines, for the acquisition of a con- 
rolling interest in the Rieke Metal 
Products Co., Auburn, Ind., the 
ation’s largest factor in the pro- 
duction and sale of fittings for 
metal containers, Miller stockhold- 
rs were advised last week by 
Joseph W. McDougal, president. 


The proposed purchase, involv- 


“Ing 51 percent of the Rieke com- 


pany’s outstanding common stock 
apitalization, will mark the Mil- 
er company’s third expansion in 
ecent months and the further 
iversification of its consolidated 
production for the postwar era. 


Outright acquisitions late last 
year, incidentally, included the Pre- 
cision Mfg. Co. and the Economy 

alve Co., both of Detroit. 


Big Tenn. Road Program 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—A _ $205,000,000 
program would be required to bring 
ennessee’s highway system up to 
inimum transportation requirements, 
according to estimates of State High- 
way Department engineers as an- 
ounced here recently by Commis- 
Pioner W. C. Phillips. 


It costs you about a penny-a-day to 


eep abreast of the automotive news—' 


Detter renew NOW! 


ately’ technically and legally inter- | 
preted by you. No group of high-, 
way officials in the history of this| 
nation has ever had such an out- 
standing opportunity to perform a 
service to humanity as you men) 
will have at the termination of | 
this war, and no group of highway 
officials since the beginning of this 
nation has had so great a respon- 
sibility as you now have. 


“The problem of having one 
million men put to work on our 
highway system, to help provide 
useful employment for soldiers 
who will be released immediately 
after the war, and to lessen the 
shock that our industrial econ- 
omy will suffer at that time is 
your problem.” 

With these words ringing in their 
ears, the association spokesmen are 
pressing Congress for the funds 
that will enable the states to pro- 
ceed with their postwar planning 
duty. 


Their new leader, President Had- 


ao back the clock 


—s tt 


JIM WHITE (at desk) 
partnership meetin 


head of the Toledo dealership, 
in which the spirit of 


presiding at a 
ive and take rules. Any man 


with an idea has the floor here, and a remarkable increase in customer labor 


sales has proved the value of the plan. _ 


den, is already in command. A na- 
tive of Illinois, he received his civil 
engineering degree at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1905. His early 
years were devoted to various engi- 
neering projects and later he en- 
tered the field of engineering 
journalism. 

For five years he was associate 
editor of Engineering and Con- 
tracting, and for 10 years editor of 
Municipal and County Engineering. 


ice 


to yesterday. 


family appetite; more than just a beautiful 


In 1921 he moved to Indianapolis 
and engaged in highway activities 
that finally led to chairmanship of 
the State Highway Commission, a 
post he has held since 1941. 

Assisting the new association 
president as executive secretary is 
Hal H. Hale, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and recently 
Washington representative of the 
Michigan Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. 


Cubes of Yesterday 
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Conference Plan 
Sparks Business 


For Ohio Dealer 


TOLEDO.—-An adaptation of the 
theory of making every employe 
an informal partner in the business 
{has paid surprising dividends in 
}the service department of the Jim 
|White Chevrolet Co. here. 


About three months ago White 
|started a series of weekly meet- 
ings, every Thursday night, for all 
members of his service depart- 
ment and allied departments. At- 
tending are the service manager, 
parts manager, shop foreman, serv- 
ice salesman, office manager and 
of course, White himself. 


Here are the results—customer 
labor sales of $11,129 in January, 
highest in the history of the firm, 
79.5 percent over September and 
1385 percent above the monthly 
average for January to Septem- 
ber. 

Of course, this required over- 
time and extra exertion for the 
workers, but wider knowledge of 
the department’s affairs and par- 
ticipation in the planning pro- 
gram provided the necessary 
inspiration. 


HOUDAILLE* is proud to have con- 


Across the years comes the ring of biting 
saws. The crickety squeak of sled-runners 
and bundled feet, on crispy snow. The 
laughter and banter of toiling men. The 
blowing of frosted breath. Grunting! 
Clanking! — It’s ice-cutting time! 

In those days, it wasn’t easy to keep 
next summer’s food from spoiling. 

HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED! 
Look at that gleaming white refriger- 
ator of yours. Contemplate its contribu- 
tions. More than just a 24-hour-a-day 
servant; more than just a stimulus to the 


@ 1044. HOUDAILLE-HERsHEY CORPORATION 


piece of furniture—it is literally a guardian 
of human lives — your family protector! 
Other inventions have been more spec- 
tacular, more talked-about; 
but none has added so much 
to the happiness and comfort 
of so many people. 
A grateful nation pauses 
to give thanks to American 
inventive, engineering and 
manufacturing genius for the 
blessings and conveniences of 
the mechanical refrigerator! 


tributed to the dependability and excellence 
of modern refrigeration—proud to have 
worked hand-in-hand with the producers 
of mechanical refrigeration 
and other kindred house- 
hold appliance industries. 
We will continue, increas- 
ingly, in the postwar period, 
to cooperate and counsel’ with 
these important industries, in 
their efforts to put still further 
comforts and conveniences 
into your home. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, air- 


craft, railway, maritime, mechanical refrigeration, radio, and other industries 


* Pronounced: **HOO-DYE" 











Dealer Previews Postwar 


Morris Discusses Factory Policies, Taxes, 
Service, Labor, Free Enterprise 





(Continued from Page 39) 


forms at their coming conventions 


in Chicago. 
a 


Baruch Plan 
Is Praised 


1 At the moment of this writ- 

ing the Baruch Plan for re- 
conversion from war to peacetime 
economy has been submitted to the 
President. In the face of outstand- 
ing past service to his country, one 
does not doubt the ability or in- 
tegrity of Bernard Baruch in draw- 
ing up a plan for the consumma- 
tion of a task that has consumed 
the attention of our best business 
and legislative minds for two years. 
The automobile’ business itself 
may well be proud of the construc- 
tive thought given this most vital 
question by its own Paul Hoffman, 
of Studebaker! 

On the surface, lacking thor- 
ough study, the Baruch Plan ap- 
pears to be very comprehensive. 
At least it is a concrete start to 


* * 


| 
| 
| 





what will prove the most im- 
portant of immediate postwar 
problems necessary to national 
stabilization. It must be immedi- 
ate, even a six-month chaotic 
unemployment period would be 
disastrous to all other plans to 
revert to a peacetime basis in our 
national life. Here again a few 
basic facts might be mentioned 
as worthy of prime consideration 
in any conversion program: 


(a) We must have a perfectly co- 
ordinated program of cancelling of 
war production contracts balanced 
by immediate resumption of civil- 
ian goods production. Inasmuch as 
the greatest number of people af- 
fected by shutdown of war indus- 
try will be skilled mechanics with 
production line experience, it 
would seem that the vast automo- 
tive manufacturing facilities would 
be the agency to absorb great 
numbers of these people into gain- 
ful employment. Until such time as 
the main assembly lines could be 
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reestablished,. tremendous  back- 
logs of parts and accessories will 
have to be produced in smaller 
plants. These plants, scattered as 
they are over the nation, could be 
employed to prevent a disastrous 
shift of population to the Detroit 
area. The finished automobile rep- 
resents the combined raw materials 
of forest, mine, farm and factory 
providing a vast network of em- 
ployment opportunity world wide 
in scope. 

The various trade associations 
and publications representing the 
automotive business might do well 
to bring these facts before those 
who will eventually administer this 
program. The Baruch Plan, from 
first appraisal, would seem to en- 
tail too much centralized power 
when we will need less instead of 
more autocratic power and bureau 
control to hamper the efforts of 
business men in providing the 
necessary field of conversion em- 
ployment. Time is the most im- 
portant element here—bungling ad- 
ministrative delay will defeat our 
whole purpose. 

(b) There must be no whole- 
sale demobilization of our armed 
forces regardless of the natural 
desires of all of us to have our 
loved ones back with us again. 
Thousands of these men have 


never held a job and will be ill 
equipped to compete in a reduced 
employment field. They must be 
protected from exploitation by 
unscrupulous business, by return- 
ing them to schools, establishing 
them on farms, providing voca- 
tional training and keeping many 
in the services to maintain the 
huge military establishment and 
merchant marine necessary to 
enforce the peace and reestablish 
world trade. We must not have 
any more “Washington disarma- 
ment” conferences or “Hog 
Island” debacles such as followed 
the last war! 









when reconversion 


a vast WPB. 


procedure; 


sence! 





Plane Competition 
Not Immediate 


1 


* * 











In Milwaukee, 9 out of 10 
automobile owners of today, 
and the buyers of tomorrow, 
are readers of one newspaper. 
In only six other cities in 
America can you reach a great- 
er number of car owners in 
any one daily newspaper. And 
in none of the major cities can 
you buy such complete, eco- 
nomical, one-paper coverage of 
your customers and prospects. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
2 a 


(c) Labor and management must 
relegate their differences to a time 
is an estab- 
lished fact. The alternative will be 
complete failure and a return to 


(d) If we as a nation could per- 
form the miracle of conversion to 
war production, we can reverse the 
the cause is just as 
vital to our national life and se- 
curity. Again TIME is of the es- 


Out of the war will come a 
vast new element in world 








| transportation and communicatigq 
The development of the airpla 
during these years of war has been 
set ahead 25 years. It will alma 
immediately revolutionize prewa 
methods of commercial transporta- 
tion and in time provide means | 
individual use to all people. How- 
ever, it cannot surplant urban a 
tomotive ground transport un 
such time as whole cities are re- 
built on the Norman Bel Geddeg 
conception to accommodate privat 
plane ownership. The postwar de- — 
velopment and production of ai 
craft will employ a vast segment ¢ 
our people, but direct competition 
with our present form of autom@ 
bile use is some years in the futu 
1 Can we win the peace? Jus 
what do we mean by this 
Ask the man in the street and he 
will mumble something about abo 
ishing future war and “making 
world safe for democracy!” 
Noble ideas are certainly desi 
able to the American people, b 
what of the rest of the world with 
its polyglot collection of race 
creeds, hatreds, non-assimilation, 
border barriers, century old inhibi- 
tions and jealousies, and have a 
have not nations, ignorance and 
subjugation of peoples! What o 
them? America can never survi 
as an isolationist nation in a post- 
war world! In order for us to wig 
the peace we must meet the rep 
resentatives of other nations at a 
game in which they are past mas 
ters and we rank amateurs. O 
diplomatic process after the last 
war was certainly not brilliant; 
a result we paid for the war, en 
gendered the hate of European 
nations over war debts, prostrate 
our army and navy and retired to 
an isolationism that brought about 
our participation in this war at : 
time when we were ill prepared to 
meet it. 
We thought we had won a war; 
there is much room for doubt; 
we certainly did not win a peace! 
No peace can be won by any peo- 
ple if they are kept in ignorance 
of the fundamentals as laid down 
by their constituted representa- 
tives. If we go into the eventual 
peace parley with the same old 
determination on the part of all 
nations participating to gain the 
balance of power, if we are to 
have secret treaties between two 
or three nations, “white papers,” 
mutual distrust and under cover 
agreements, we can win no en- 
during peace! The American peo- 
ple, who are fighting and paying 
for the war, have not been given 
the clear picture of its conduct 
or of the many diplomatic con- 
ferences held in various parts of 
the world, that will be necessary 
if they are to be permitted to 
express their views through their 
representatives, editorial medi- 
ums, press, pulpit and radio. 
Proof of this is the apparent un- 
easiness and suspicion voiced i 
our press and public forums over 
the silence maintained by the 
participants in the Teheran Con 
ference. The subsequent actions 
of one participant has not been 
conducive to feeling that all is i 
perfect accord on the diplomatic 
front. Let’s have the truth—all of, 
it—now; then possibly the people 
will be able to gauge the possibili- 
ties of the chance to “Win the 
Peace.” 
2 The challenge to the automo- 
bile dealer, and, in fact, al 
American business is the greatest 
ever facing any people! To meet it 
he will need all the intelligence, 
business sagacity, courage, strength 
of mind and body, ingenuity and 
faith he can muster. The automo- 
bile industry has successfully met 
the challenge of war—they are 
equally able to meet the challenge 
of peace, if permitted to do so. 
“We—tThe People” are the motivat- 
ing force in this global upheaval— 
we must—we shall accept the chal- 
lenge! 


Shryer Named 
To MEWA Post 


CHICAGO.—The Motor & Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Assn. last week 
announced the appointment of 
Millard F. Shryer, identified for 20 
years with the jobber and manu- 
facturing industries, as national 
field representative and secretary 
of committees. 

Shryer takes over his new post 
after serving for 18 months in the 
legal department and the fuel oil 
and stove rationing section of the 
Chicago metropolitan office of OPA. 
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axes, Draft Are Blamed... 


Customer Labor Drop 
een Temporary 


(Continued from Page 45) 


handle the volume of service busi- 
pss and provide against loss of 
workers within the next month or 
wo to the armed forces. 
Figures just compiled reveal that 
590 mechanics were hired by 
hicago area dealers during the 
ast three months, 790 were lost, 
and 830 are eligible for the draft. 
Of 3,000 war plant workers re- 
ased, all found ready employment 
in other factories and automobile 
; paler establishments, but of those 
“Zt out, comparatively few were 
mechanics and dealers got only 
percent of them. 
Car and truck dealers are losing 
men to _ selective service at a 
to 1 ratio as compared with re- 
placements. At present, they agree 
hat they have more service than 
ey can handle, this being one 
reason why they are not concerned 
over repair shops opening up. 
Another factor working against 
new repair shop compeition here 
s the virtual impossibility for new 
mops to secure equipment, accord- 
ing to automotive dealers and 
holesalers. 
oe * 
N. Y. Dealers Hopeful 
New York.—To what extent 
dealer service department labor 
problems may be eased through 
ployment of men being dis- 
harged from the armed forces has 
ot yet been’ indicated here, 
though dealers are interested in 
the possibility and some have 
already obtained a small measure 
relief from this source. 
Regarded as likely to offer a far 
more fertile field for dealer me- 
hanic recruitment is the possi- 
bility of a leveling off of war pro- 
uction in the area. Rumor is that 
etween 2,000 and 3,000 men may 
be laid off in the area between 
pid-April and July, including the 
orkers of one particular plant 
which took many mechanics from 
cal dealers. Belief is that if 
ese men can_ be won back to 
dealer service departments it would 
0 farther toward solving dealer 
abor problems than could be 
yboped for from military discharges. 
Dealers, however, are not oOver- 
looking the chance of obtaining 
men as they are let out by the 
med forces. Members of the 
Automobile Merchants Assn. of 
ew York have been advised to 
Dply individually to the Selective 
Service’s Veterans Employment 
reau. It was found necessary, 
zor the present at least, to handle 
the applications on an individual 
paler basis rather than through 
the association because of the 
arying wage and hour conditions 
the industry which make im- 
practical the centralized handling 
of the detailed information sought 
the bureau. 
om 
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Seasonal in Seattle 


SeaTttLe.—Recent decline of deal- 
er service sales is seasonal and 
Dt due to new independent shops 
being opened in this state by me- 
chanics released by Army or war 
dustries. Service station and re- 
pair shop status is considered 
stabilized with few closings and 
benings. 
Several applications are pending 
or new equipment for new shops, 
mt war production board attitude 
under L-270 is not announced yet. 
a@ised shop equipment in this area 
f hardly obtainable. 
E. C. Walling, manager of. 
@allous & Wright, stated! “To our 
Owledge, dealer service. sales 
have shown no appreciable decline 
the Northwest. This however 
S apparent: waiting lists are nar- 
rowed, permitting dealers to turn 
t work promptly and giving 
better service.” 
. W. Stewart, manager of 
mnset Electric Co., reported deal- 
er service holding about even, con- 
sidering the season. “The few new 
Ops are not affecting dealer busi- 
ness. Scarcely off-setting closings, 
ich are very few,” he said. 
. O. Anderson, Buick distribu- 
tor and president of Washington 
tomotive Trade Assn., says 
ealers must meet new competition 
that must be expected, by building 
p and improving service depart- 
ents and by doing a better job 
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than the other fellow.” He reports 
service sales very satisfactory. 

S. L. Savidge, Dodge distributor, 
indicated there was nothing to be 
alarmed about. “Service sales at 
out Everett dealership are up 4 
percent over last month,” he said. 
“Here they are off 10 percent uni- 
formly during December, January 
and February, compared to the 
peak of last November. Business 
has been expecting this ‘soft spot,’ 
which should lift during March. 
Used car business has slumped 35 
percent but the service decline is 
normal for these months. New 
shops are not affecting dealer 
business appreciably.” 

Several new auto electric and 
motor tuneup shops have been 
opened since Jan. 1 by former em- 
ployes of such specialized shops 
which have been crammed with 
jobs. However, tighter gasoline 
rations and reduced car mileage 
are greater factors than any new 
shops in possible slowing of auto- 
mobile maintenance. 

* * «* 


Philadelphia Normal 


PHILADELPHIA.—Dealer labor sales 
have fallen off in this city but 
only because service personnel is 
numerically inadequate to meet the 
demands of car owners. 

The concensus of dealers active 
in repair work and parts jobbers 
contacted indicates that there is 
no lack of public demand for serv- 
ice work in dealers’ shops. As a 
matter of fact, increasing demands 
upon dealers, complicated by the 
critical manpower situation in 
service shops, has created a situa- 
tion in some cases where work is 
booked up for a month and a half. 

There has been no evidence here 
that mechanics discharged from 
the Army or let out of war plants 
are opening up small repair shops. 
If they are, their number is so 
small as not to be noticeable. Such 
independents, if they do exist in 
this city, haven’t taken much busi- 
ness away from automobile dealers. 

* * * 


No Drop in Denver 


Denver.—Business in repair shops 
of local automobile agencies con- 
tinues good, and there has been 
little falling off in business during 
the past several weeks. Up to the 
present time dealers here have 
gained more than they have lost 
by mechanics that have been dis- 
charged from the armed services or 
from war plants, as it has enabled 
them to add needed help. 

Dealers continue to advertise for 
mechanics, which fact shows that 
they are still operating with short 
repair and service department 
staffs. During the past week Hos- 
kins-Beatty Motor Co. (Oldsmobile) 
and Harrison Motors (Hudson) ad- 
vertised extensively for additional 
help. They are but two of a num- 
ber that need more help to take 
care of business. 

There has been a few small shops 
opened in Denver during the past 
several months, but as yet they 
have not made any appreciable dif- 
ference in volume of work done in 
the repair shops of Denver automo- 
bile dealers. What falling off in 
business that has been noted is 
attributed to the fact that repair 
business is always down at this 
time of year. Also cutting of gas 
allotments has curtailed use of 
some cars. 

Local dealers say that there is 
a chance that competition probably 
will develop as more mechanics are 
discharged and go back into regu- 
lar business, but that time is not 
yet as far as Denver is concerned. 

* * * 


Balance in St. Louis 


Sr. Louis.—A survey of the auto- 
motive industry in St. Louis has 
disclosed that a small number of 
mechanics, discharged from the 
armed service and defense plants, 
have opened auto repair shops of 
their own but this situation has 
been balanced off by shops closing 
due to the induction of mechanics 
who owned their own shops. Joseph 
A. Schlecht, secretary-manager of 
the Greater St. Louis Automotive 
Dealers’ Assn., Inc., said there is 
a dearth of mechanics available for 
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VERNE MURRAY, Pontiac’s acting general sales manager, gave 400 New 


England dealers and 
meeting. Left to right, Capt. John 
Powers, U.S.N., and Charles 
The officers 


the service departments of automo- 
bile dealers and, although a good 
many were recently released from 
the TNT plant at Weldon Springs, 
Mo., they spurned offers to enter 
St. Louis employment and returned 
to their homes, outside of the state. 

Schlecht said his organization 
has a standing offer at the U. S. 
Employment Office in St. Louis 
and also with the mechanics’ union 
for auto mechanics, but none have 
accepted. F. W. Shearer, owner of 
the Shearer Chevrolet Co. and one 
of the largest dealers in the St. 
Louis area, whose service depart- 
ment does a five-figure repair busi- 
ness monthly, said two of his me- 
chanics resigned to take a fling in 
the auto repair business on their 
own. 


He said their detachment will re- 
sult in a small loss of business, 
since they have their own friends 
who will patronize them instead of 
the company they formerly worked 
for. Jack Siefert, manager of the 
service and used car sales depart- 
ment of the Barrett-Weber Co., 
large Ford distributor in South St. 
Louis, said service sales have drop- 
ped in recent weeks probably due 
to the fact that income tax and 
other problems are taking up much 
time of prospective clients who are 
letting service work slide for the 
time being. 

B. L. Shantz, president of Mod- 
ern Auto Parts Co. and a member 
of the board of directors of the 
St. Louis Used Auto Dealers’ Assn., 
said he believed that the number 
of new auto repair shops being 
opened by those formerly empleyed 
in such departments of auto dis- 
tributors, is offset by those that are 
closing. He has heard of several 
shops that have opened in recent 
weeks and several that have closed 
in the same period, due to the in- 
duction of the proprietors into the 
armed service. 

Shantz said there still is a brisk 
demand for auto parts and much 
obsolete stock, such as parts for 
1929 and 1930 Fords, Chevrolets 
and Buicks moving rapidly. Soon, 
he said, will be the question of 
furnishing parts of that vintage. 

While there has been a large lay- 
off of employes in the munition 
plants in and near the city during 
the past 30 days, few skilled work- 
ers, such as mechanics, have been 
among them. Because of the heavy 
demand for such skilled employes 
they are retained when others are 
detached. 

* * * 


Labor Short in Ala. 


BirMINGHAM, ALa.—Shortage of 
manpower is still the chief problem 
with dealer shops in Birmingham 
and Alabama. They have been able 
to enlist only a few returned serv- 
ice men. Parts and body men are 
particularly scarce. 


In Mobile, center of one of the 
tightest labor markets in the coun- 
try, the situation was eased slightly 
with a reduction in some of the 
plants of overtime pay including 
double pay for Sunday work. This 
brought back some of the me- 
chanics to the dealer ships. 

With draft boards now levying 
heavily on married men who were 
formerly deferred, not much im- 
provement is expected in the man- 
power situation soon, this in spite 
of the number of men being re- 
leased by the armed services, as 
over age or as war casualties. 

The volume of work in most 
dealer shops continues to increase, 
January labor and parts sales per 
car being larger than the same 
month one year ago. There is some 
indication, however, that the rate 
of increase is down slightly. But 
this has not been felt as yet, as 
most shops are turning away work. 
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Cadillac Parley 
Held to Discuss 


Present, Future 


DETROIT.—Immediate and post- 
war sales and service plans 0 
Cadillac Motor were discussed here 
last week by factory officials and 
the 50 district managers and parts 
and service representatives from 
the national organization. 

Keynoting all meetings in the 
week’s program were presenta- 
tions designed to enable Cadillac 
distributors and dealers to main- 
tain in 1944, through used-car and 
service business, the showing 
profitwise made in 1943, when the 
national organization netted 80 
percent more than in 1942. 

D. E. Ahrens, general _ sales 
manager, supervised all presenta- 
tions. Monday the field organiza- 
tion heard N. Dreystadt, general 
manager, outline the immediate 
and postwar outlook of this di- 
vision at a dinner at the Detroit 
Athletic Club. 


Hanna Named Assistant 


To George Romney 


DETROIT.—George 
managing director of the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production, 
Friday announced the appointment 
of Phil S. Hanna as assistant to 
the managing director, and made 
several other assignments affecting 
the Detroit and Washington offices. 

Hanna for the past two years 
was business editor of the Chicago 
Sun, and from 1931 to 1941 was 
editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 


‘Sabotage Case 
ainst Bohn 
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‘Puzzles Judge 

DETROIT.— The sabotage case 
‘against Bohn Aluminum Co. be- 
icame something of a puzzle last 
| week after Packard’s chief metal- 
‘lurgist testified that defective cast- 
ings are now welded on his recom- 
mendation. 

Bohn is accused of welding the 
jcastings contrary to Army Air 
Force specifications. 

Asked by Federal Judge Frank 
A. Picard what he expected to 
in the government’s case 
,;against Bohn, John W. Babcock, 
;assistant United States attorney, 
'said that he expected to prove that 
the castings were made in a defec- 
tive manner. 


Later, Babcock told _ reporters 
j that the fact that the Army now 
accepts in principle the practices 
which it previously condemned does 
not alter the criminal charge 
against Bohn. 

William H. Graves, chief metal- 
lurgist for Packard testified under 
| cross-examination that he recom- 
;mended in May, 1942, after numer- 
,ous tests, that castings would have 
to be welded if they were to be 
produced in quantity. 


Soon after that, he said, Pack- 
— started to weld castings. 


Increment OK’d 


On Demonstrators 


| WASHINGTON.—Because of the 
|difference in the accrual of incre- 
{ment on new and used 1942 passen- 
‘ger cars, the question has been 
‘raised as to whether increment 
;can be charged by a dealer on the 
/Sale of a passenger car which he 
has been using as a demonstrator, 
or in his business. 


OPA has issued some revised 
_questions and answers, and this 


‘question is clarified therein to the 
Romney,| effect that increment can be 


;charged on demonstrators, execu- 
tive cars or company-owned vehi- 
cles. It does not matter whether 
these vehicles have been operated 
under dealer plates or under in- 
‘dividual plates issued to the dealer, 
or one of his executives, or in the 
company name. 


' “Dealers Tell Me,’’ by John O. 
;|Munn, is an open forum for the 
‘expression of dealers’ opinions. 


Vehicles Purchased by RFC 


Available 


(List Price $1 


for Resale 


,500 or more) 


Passenger Cars 


Year 


Make Model 


Buick 1942 Sedans 


1942 
1942 


Chrysler 
Chrysler 
Sedan 

Chrysler 1942 
Sedan 


1942 
1942 


1941 


Convertible Sed 
Convertible Sed 


4 Door Sedan C 
Interior 
Limousine 


Hudson 
Hudson 


Lincoln 
1942 


1942 
1942 


Lincoln 


Packard 
Packard 


Body Type 


Crown Imp. 8 Cyl. 
Crown Imp. 8 Cyl 


4 Door 7 Pass. Limo. 
4 Door 7 Pass. Limo. 


Handled 
by RFC 
Agency 
Located 


San Juan, 
Puerto Ric 


New York 
New York 
New York 


Richmond 
Richmond 


Wheel 


Model 
N base 


oO. 


Crown Imp. 8 Cyl 


an 
an 
ustom 
Cleveland 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Commercial Vehicles 


Model 
Year 


1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 


1942 


1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 


Make 


Chevrolet 
Crosley 
Crosley 
Crosley 
Crosley 


Ford 


Hudson 
Hudson 
Reo 
Reo 
Reo 


Studebaker 


Capacity 


Sedan Delivery 
1, ton Pickup 
Panel Delivery 


Station Wagon 


Chassis & Cab 
Chassis & Cab 
Chassis & Cab 


Heavy Duty 
1!, ton Heavy 
Chassis 


Studebaker 1942 


Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 
Willys 


1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 
1942 


1» ton Pickup 


Type and Load 


Parkway Delivery 


Chassis & Cowl 


!, ton Cab Pickup 
34 ton Cab Pickup 


15 ton Panel Deliv. 
1, ton Panel Deliv. 
1, ton Panel Deliv. 


!, ton Panel Truck 
!, ton Panel Deliv. 


Handled 
by RFC 
Agency 
Located 


Detroit 

Houston 
Houston 
Houston 
Houston 


Detroit 


Richmond 
Richmond 


Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 


Wheel Weight 
base Pounds 


112° 3,205 
80" 1,100 
80" 1,075 
80" 1,030 
80" 1,100 


114” 
116” 
128" 
120” 
120" 
155” 


Model 


No. 


1-BG 

CB42V 
CB42P 
CB42Y 
CB42X 


20C 

28 

23 AS 
21 AUS 
21 XHS 


2,910 
3,040 


5 ton Chassis Cab 


152° Little Rock 
Duty 
Portland 


Houston 
Richmond 
New York 
Houston 
Boston 
Chicago 









Trucks Bar 


Technicality Keeps 
As Dakota Cro 


BISMARCK, N. D.—Only an act 
of God prevented a loss of eight 
of wheat which 
North Dakota farmers had to pile 
because 
their granaries and elevators were 


million bushels 
on the ground this fall 


full. 


Instead of 800 or 1,000 freight 
cars a day required to service the 
North Dakota grain crop during 
and 
December, the average for Novem- 
ber was 361 cars a day and for 


the months of November 


December, 382 cars. 


What cars have been available 
have naturally been used to first 


remove the grain from the ground 


All grain has been removed from 
the ground now except a small 
amount in the northwestern part 


of the state. 

However, granaries and eleva- 
tors still remain blocked. Many 
barns which should, at this time 
of year, house the cattle, are also 
crammed to capacity, so that the 
cattle have to remain outside. 
Here again, the phenomenally 
mild weather has helped and 
little harm has been done to 
cattle. 


In the meantime, while the farm- 


Willys Trains 
17,120 on Care 
Of the Jeep 


TOLEDO.—The annual “keep-up- 
with-the-Jeep” course conducted oo 
Ss 


Willys-Overland Motors for 
field representatives—who instruct- 


ed 17,120 Army mechanics in the 


care and maintenance of the blitz- 


buggy during the last year—was 
last 


week, Dean A. Walters, director of 


successfully concluded here 


service, announced. 

Since their last meeting in To- 
ledo, the 30 men who attended the 
course have visited 856 camps and 
posts throughout the country, ac- 
cording to Walters, under whose 
supervision the clinic was held. 

During the three-day session all 
phases of preventative mainte- 
nance and servicing operations 
worked out for the scout car were 
reviewed by members of the com- 
pany’s engineering staff which de- 
signed the standard-model vehicle 
in cooperation with Army engi- 
neers, he said. Detailed studies 
were also made of the accessories 
developed by the firm for the Jeep 
during the last year, including the 
vertical winch, desert radiator cool- 
ing kit, tandem hitch and extra 
high-voltage generator for short- 
wave radio equipment. ; 

Walters said the two-man in- 
struction teams are being fur- 
nished with trucks as mobile edu- 
cational units to implement teach- 
ing facilities available in various 
corps areas. Each unit, several of 
which are already on the road, 
contains sound motion picture 
films, charts of all units used in 
the manufacture of the Jeep, 
blackboard, cutaway engine, trans- 
mission, transfer case, rear axle 
and carburetor. 

All the lecturers are former road 
service men for the company’s line 
of commercial cars in which the 
four-cylinder engine installed in 
the Jeep was first used. 


OPA Violators 


10 Pay Fines in Sales 


Of Used Trucks 
DETROIT.—Eight individuals 
and two firms in this area have 
made payments to the United 
States Treasury in settlement of 
over-ceiling prices charged on 
used trucks, it was announced 
here last week by Abram Sapiro, 
Detroit enforcement attorney 
for the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 
Payments were made by the 
following: 
Grissom Motor Sales, 





Center 


Line, $203; Rudolph Bredem- 
mayer, Plymouth, $57; Eisa 
Strait, Charlotte, $117; Sam 
Rubin, Detroit, $237; John L. 
Henigan, Lansing, $15; Joe 
Toney, Detroit, $25; Oswald 


Freiert, Detroit, $35; Grandale 
Motor Sales, Detroit, $267, and 
Thomas and Burt Blackmoor, 
Carleton, $331. 
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One, the government has 


and secondly, motor truck 


to Russia. 

As far as the truck situation is 
concerned, operators, who are 
both willing and able to haul 
considerable tonnage of grain 
from North Dakota’s elevators to 
milling points at Minneapolis, 
state that “The complications of 
‘milling-in-transit’ freight rates 
on wheat, railroad opposition to 
truck bulk hauling, and other 
technicalities, such as grain ele- 
vators being located on railroad 
property, stand in the way. We 
truck operators are ready and 
willing to help the emergency.” 
The “milling-in-transit” 


into a hopper, which feeds the mill 
storage bin. Flour, bran, or some 
other grain product produced by 


to Chicago. 

Freight is collected by the rail- 
roads involved in the movement on 
a “milling-in-transit” rate, each line 
receiving its portion of the through 
rate, in this instance the rate be- 
ing 17 cents on the wheat from 
Fargo to Minneapolis and 13 cents 
on the milled product from Minne- 
apolis to Chicago. Same will apply 
on the carload of grain moving to 
Minneapolis and then rebilled on to 
Chicago for final unloading. 

For trucks to participate in this 
movement it would be necessary 
that they have agreements between 
the railroads and truckers, whereby 
the trucks could be substituted at 
this elevator in Fargo to move the 
grain to Minneapolis when the rail- 
road can not furnish the cars. 

In this way the trucks would 
move the grain on a railroad bill- 
ing, so as to protect the through 
“transit” rate, the trucks col- 
lecting their revenue from the 
railroads. Such a plan would 
naturally have to be handled by 
the trucks being allowed to par- 
ticipate, either under the rail- 
roads’ tariffs or on a lease or 
substitute arrangement of some 
nature. 

To meet this, it is suggested that 
truckers could handle a large part 
of North Dakota’s flax crop, since 
this commodity could be hauled di- 
rectly to the crushers to be turned 
into linseed oil. It does not have 
the complications of a transit rate 
such as that which handicaps the 
trucking of wheat. Furthermore, it 
is necessary to promptly move the 
flax crop as it cannot withstand 
moisture when piled on the ground 
as well as wheat can if properly 
placed in conical piles which shed 
water. 


AIR CONDITIONING the manufacturin 
nged the rust 


‘plant, Hagerstown, Ind., has cha 





lack of 
transportation, two very disturbing 
bits of news have reached them. 
been 
diverting 200 cars a day to haul 
Canadian grain, particularly wheat, 
lines 
which run through the state have 
during all of this critical period 
been running with empty bottoms 
because the butter and other return 
loads which they normally haul 
East are now moving West to 
supply the Army on the Pacific 
Coast and for lend lease supplies 


freight 
rate, which is cited as a stumbling 
block, works in this way. Wheat 
freight originates at a point such 
as Fargo, N. D., a car carries it 
via Northern Pacific Railroad to 
Minneapolis, where a big unloading 
device pieks up the whole car plus 
the section of track on which it 
is standing, and empties the car 


the mill is loaded in sacks on the 
ear, and it is sent on its way, say 
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SIGHTLESS ALTON STEIN 
the feel’? of his new job as inspector 


“gets 


in the steel forge shop of Willys-Over- 
land Motors in Toledo, under the in- 
struction of a co-worker. In addition 
to Stein, two other blind persons are 
also listed as full-time employes on 
the roster of the “Jeep’”’ firm. 


Off the Track 


Railroad Man Stirs Up 
Motorists’ Revolt 


LOUISVILLE. —A railroad man 
got off the track here recently 
when he claimed to represent 418,- 
000 motorists at a legislative hear- 
ing. 

E. S. Jouett, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, resigned short- 
ly after claiming the motorists’ 
support in attacking a state mea- 
sure designed to relax restrictions 
on gross weight limits and length 
of trucks. 


Since that time, a number of 
motorists have come forward to 
disclaim Jouett as their represen- 
tative. As yet, however, no one has 
found a motorist who wants 
Jouett as an agent. Unless, pos- 
sibly, Mr. Jouett drives himself 
when he is not riding trains. 


ODT Issues New Plea 


To Curb Conventions 


WASHINGTON. — Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, called on 
the American people last week to 
hold the line against conventions, 
trade shows, and other gatherings 
as a means of curtailing travel. 

Because of the greatly increased 
pressure On travel facilities during 
the past several months, it is more 
important than ever before, East- 
man said, to forego such events 
until after the war. 

The ODT director pointed out 
that persons attending conventions 
that can in no way aid in the 
prosecution of the war take up 
just as much room in trains and 
buses as persons traveling on 
missions directly connected with 
the war. 





Editor’s Note: The following 
letter was received by AvutTomo- 
TIve News from E. R. Harrouff 
of Kansas City. 


As our oil supply goes down, so 
goes down our standard of living. 
is about to 
dwindle away, what can be done 


If our oil supply 


about it to make it last longer? 


One thing is certain, the people 
must demand more 
economical means for getting bene- 
fits out of its use. One way is to 
have more economical automobiles. 
These must be demanded. If a car 
can be built to do 30 miles to the 
gallon of fuel, we should have it. 

High speed and power require 
consuming great 
quantities of gasoline, in the gaso- 
line-powered car. Greater economy 
in car operation can be had from 
the steam-powered car today, as 
in the day when we had steam 
cars. Selfish interests were instru- 
mental in driving the steam car 


themselves 


large 


engines 


out of use. 


The public confuses overall econ- 
omy with engine efficiency. They 
are distinctly different. The modern 
steam engine is just as efficient as 
the gasoline engine, and the steam 
car can be operated at half the 
cost. This is well known to the 
steam car owners in the past. This 
is because, in part, of the power 


consumed by the _ multigeared 


transmission and the high speed of 


the engine with its many parts in 
the gasoline car. This is in con- 
trast to the slow-speed steam 
engine, with no complicated trans- 


mission and with few moving 


parts, which has so much ad- 
vantage over the gearshift. 

The steam car is safe, powerful, 
and has great speed flexibility up 
to the limit anyone would want. 
Its operation is ideal, it can use 
fuels of a wide variety, cheap fuels 
included, and the engineers and 
car manufacturers know these 
things, but for some reason pur- 
posely direct attention away from 
these facts. 


The steam car has long life— 
another future need. Our standard 
of living can and should be just 
as high with a very few cars in a 
lifetime, as it is with 15 or 20. We 
are a people out of control if this 
is not so. It should be sufficient to 
have a long-life chassis and power 
unit with standard fitting bodies 
which may be changed more often 
to give style and other features. 
There should be no demand for 
freak designs just because the car- 
toon artists like to draw them in 
pictures. 

Economy is not to be expected 
through the use of the diesel en- 
gine. Diesel fuel must be taxed the 
same as gasoline if we are to pay 
for the good roads we expect to 





Rust Problem Nearly Licked 


In Piston Production 


HAGERSTOWN, Ind.—Rust, 
once a Major problem in the manu- 
facture of piston rings, has been 
reduced to the status of a minor 
problem at the Perfect Circle Co. 
plant here, with the installation of 
equipment to maintain low hu- 
midity air during summer months. 

By controlling the humidity of 
the air, prespiring hands are avoid- 





at the Perfect 
Problem on piston rings 


space Circle Co. 


rom a major to a minor one, it is reported. 





ed and _ excessive, rust-causing 
moisture is not present to collect 
on polished surfaces and precision- 
finished rings. 


“It is impossible to give any 
dollars and cents figures, but it is 
a fact that after the installation of 
air conditioning, rust became a 
minor problem,” says W. B. Pros- 
ser, manager of the plant. 

Two Carrier centrifugal refrig- 
erating machines provide the 
chilled water used in the air- 
conditioning system. The machines, 
each with a cooling capacity 
equivalent to the melting of 563 
tons of ice daily, supply a total of 
3,000 gallons of chilled water per 
minute. 

The piston rings made by Perfect 
Circle are used in huge quantities 
in Wright, Allison, Pratt & Whit- 
ney, and Packard built airplane 
engines. 

At the Perfect Circle plant in 
New Castle, Ind., a Carrier de- 
humidifier is used to control the 
moisture content in cupola blast 
air. The plant engineer states that 
satisfactory production could not 
be obtained without use of the 
dehumidifier. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
uy @ want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 


Baek to Steam Cars? 


Advocate Says They Offer Greater 
Economy of Operation 








































































































































































































have now or in the future. THY 
steam car is the only practical rear 
engine car. The heavy weight an; 
the gyroscopic action of the high 
speed gasoline engine, when in the 
rear, in a hazard to steering , 
car. Heavy and long wheelbas 
buses are different in this respect. 


Unless there is definite assu 
ance of something better in the 
gasoline car line, then one answef, 
and about the only answer so fa 
is the steam car, but will we have 
it? No, not unless there is a de 
mand for it, and the car man 
facturers want to make steam 
cars. Yes we can have it, only j 
we demand it and do not allow 
those whose interests conflict with 
misguide the people into the be 
lief it cannot be done to thei 
advantage. 


The life of a steam car is mucil 
longer than the gas car, and the 
upkeep and repair are much less 
also. It has been shown in prac 
tice, and can be established by 
mathematical calculation that a 1 
horsepower steam car will do whai 
any 25 horsepower gasoline car of 
equal weight will do, and at ha 
the cost for fuel alone. 


Can our standard of life endure 
if all we are working for is a new 
car every two years, and can our 
civilization endure if based on 
sustaining one type of indus 
with one type of product? To sus- 
tain a nation it is absolutel 
necessary to sustain its transpor 
tation in as many forms and 
varieties of these forms as pos 
sible. Let us be realists, and no 
let greed, fads and fancies dictate 
that all of us must take and like 
what we don’t want, or do without. 


A little variety, even in auto- 
mobiles, will add some spice t 
life, and perhaps sustain a variety 
of interest and industries the 
world around.—E. R. HarrouFr 
Kansas City. 


December Income 
7 - 
For Individuals 
e * 
Up a Billion 
WASHINGTON. —Income _ pay- 
ments to individuals in Decembe 
aggregated $13,460 millions, the 
highest monthly total on record 
and brought total income pay 
ments for the calendar year 1943 
to nearly 142 billion dollars, Sec- 


retary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
disclosed last week. 


December income payments werg 
slightly more than one billion dol- 
lars above the November total, but 
most of this increase represented 
usual heavy year-end disburse- 
ments of dividends and interest. 

After allowance for this anéd 
other seasonal influences, the Com- 
merce Department’s index of total 
income payments advanced front 
221.5 in November (revised) to 
2248 in December (1935-39=100) 
The December advance in the in- 
dex was due primarily to con- 
tinued increase in payments to the 
armed forces, in payrolls of manu- 
facturing establishments engaged 
in war production, and to a less 
than-seasonal decline in farmers’ 
cash income from marketings. 

In the course of the year incomd 
payments continued the uninter- 
rupted advance that began in the 
second quarter of 1940. The leve 
attained by this record-breaking 
rise is measurable by the fact tha 
December’s flow of income pay 
ments (adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion) was equivalent to the annua 
rate of $151 billions—a figure more 
than double the $70.8 billions paid 
out to individuals in pre-war 1939 

It is noteworthy, however, that 
the rate of expansion in income 
payments slackened during 1943 
The Commerce Department’s index 
of these payments rose at succes- 
sively sharper rates throughou 
the quarters of 1942, but in each 
of the first three quarters of 194 
the rate of gain declined. The 
percent rise from the third to the 
fourth quarter, though reflecting 
a slight reversal of this trend, was 
only half the average quarterly 
rate of increase in 1942 and sub 
stantially less than the correspond- 
ing average of 4 percent for the 
first three quarters of 1943. 












AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, MARCH 6, 1944 


‘HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHEVROLET SERVICE 
Must be capable of taking 
Good salary and bonus. 
Dealership in Toledo, Ohio, nineteen 
years. Box 574, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


WANTED: 
MOBILES 


PARTS—-EQUIPMENT—AUTO- 

Large or small stock. We 
will come to your place and give you 
highest prices Write us for estimate. 
BROWN MOTOR CO., 12 North S8th., 
Richmond, Indiana 


EXPERIENCED 
MANAGER. 
complete charge. 


CLASSIFIED WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


Reaching an estimated 50,000 
Maine to California. 
for 3 insertions. 
signed with 


Automotive 


readers engaged in all branches of the automotive industry from 
Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢ PER WORD for one insertion or 25¢ per word 
Cash in advance. Count initials and groups of numbers as one word. Ads may be 
your full name and address at regular rates, but if signed “‘Box No in care of 
News, Detroit 2, Mich.’ add One Dollar ($1) for this address and extra service 
replies are forwarded, unopened, the same day Display Ads: $7 per inch, per insertion 


WANT AD DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 5229 CASS AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


——————— 


PPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED 
service man to make small investment 
and take full charge of service depart- as 
ment. Good salary plus return on in- 
vestment in an old Ohio Oldsmobile 
Cadillac agency. Box 577, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


AUTOMOTIVE LIQUIDATORS. 
or sell automotive equipment, 
plies or your entire business. 
your offerings or requirements. 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


We buy 
parts, sup- 
Advise us 

Box 593, 


rec San Aad ee 


WANTED—TO BUY new 


car radios. Weather 
y Hudson made cars, 


WANTED SERVICE MANAGER _ for details and price, etc. 
NEW CARS WANTED 


Chevrolet-Oldsmobile dealership in Colo- Box 303, Lima, 
,rado town of 16,000. Mild climate, sun- 

BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


shine and mountains. Salary and bonus. 
Write Box 578, c/o Automotive News, 
at 10:30 a.m. 
Every Tuesday—Rain or Shine 


Detroit 2. 
Used Cars and Trucks On Hand 
At All Times 


or used Hudson 
master 

new parts. 
Wilsey 


Sales, Onio. 


TRUCKS FOR SALE 


ACCESSORIES WANTED 


WANTED NEW 1942 CARS. Will pay ceil- | 
ing prices on any make or new automo- 
bile in good condition. Will also buy 
accessories. Box 594, c/o Automotive 
News, 


NEW 1942 DODGE 1-ton Panel Mortician’s 
service car for sale at ceiling price. 
STEUDEL MOTORS, INC., 8620 Lorain 


WANTED TO BUY automobile heaters. 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Box 556, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


Detroit 2. 


WANTED TO BUY for top cash price, 
‘new cars, new trucks—one or 100. 


WANTED: AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE MAN- 
AGER. Opportunity in fair size mid- 
western city for man with experience 
and capacity for leadership in an aggres- 
sive automobile dealership established 
since 1917 with exclusive franchise. 
Salary will be satisfactory to right man. 
Write complete qualifications to Box 518, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


STATION WAGONS FOR SALE 
1942 NEW DODGE DIESEL WKDA-60. 


Riegel Brothers, Spokane, Washington. 


= STATION WAGONS FOR SALE, FORDS 


—MERCURYS. MONART MOTORS 
NEW KINGHAM TRAILERS under ceiling 
price. Lengths 14’ to 30’. Vans, Chas- COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 
sis, Flats, Semis, 4-Wheelers, Tandems. 
Immediate delivery on PD321. In stock 
at MIDDLEKAUFF, INC., Toledo, Ohio. 


MOSBY -MACK MOTOR COMPANY, 


Ford Dealers, Topeka, Kansas. 





WANTED NEW BUICKS. State body 
types and prices in first letter. Box 595, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED BY OLD ESTABLISHED FORD 
DEALER experienced all-round mechanic. 
High dry climate ideal for health seekers. 
Good pay. CARRIZOZO AUTO CO., 
Box 216, Carrizozo, N. M. 


NEW CARS FOR SALE FOR DEALERS ONLY 








- - chassis, 8200 miles, five 6.50-15 tires, 


heater, like new with New Chevrolet 
FOR SALE: Five new platform stake Station Wagon Body installed. WYATTS, 
bodies (Chevrolet) suitable for 1% or 2 Meadville, Pa. 
ton long wheelbase trucks. AMERICAN 
FIRE APPARATUS COMPANY, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


50 NEW OLDSMOBILES for sale, all 
models and colors, six and eight cylin- 
ders. Box 584, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit 2. 


WE BUY WE SWAP WE SELL 
COME BUY COME SELL 


Phones 127-128-501 


2112-14-16 Sycamore St. 
Cairo, Il. 


WANTED—PARTS MANAGER for large 
Buick Agency, Western New York. Must 
be capable of taking complete charge. 
Give age, past experience, qualifications 
and references. Good opportunity. Box 
580, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


BOGDA HAS NEW CARS all models BOGDA HAS NEW CARS all models in 
Hudsons including Convertibles, Club 
Coupes, 2 and 4 door Sedans. Priced for 
immediate wholesale. Write at once. 
Bogda Downtown Nash Sales, Inc., 1018 
N. Meridian, 


cules Campbell Ambulance 

Station Wagon. Full retail price. 

Motor Car Corp., 90 Montrose Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW FORD TRUCKS: Three 100 h.p. one 
and one-half yard Galion hydraulic dump 
bodies; one six-cylinder with Heil two- 
yard hydraulic dump; two 101” C.O.E. 
with two-yard Heil hydraulic dumps. 
STEUART MOTOR COMPANY, 6th. and 


Indianapolis, Ind. EASE SS ARE LETTE TE TEST IEE 


VANTED: SHOP FOREMAN. Experienced 
man on Ford and Lincoln. Permanent 
position with good pay and apartment 


STATION WAGONS WANTED 


USED CARS WANTED USED CARS FOR SALE 


for small family. Large Ford dealer in 
Eastern Seaboard city. Reply giving age, 
experience, salary expected, and last 
employment. Box 590, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


EXPERIENCED SERVICE MANAGER. 
Ferd Dealer in town of 17,000 popula- 
tion. Farm community. Must be draft 
exempt. Good pay for right man. Give 
full information in own handwriting. 
WESTLIE MOTOR COMPANY, Minot, 
N. D. 


POSITION WANTED 


DY WANTS PERMANENT POSITION 
as General Motors accountant and office 
manager in or near San Francisco, Calif. 
Thorough General Motors background. 
Must be an A-1 dealership. Box 591, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE—Excellent back- 
ground of diversified and extensive ex- 
perience in all departments of the Auto- 
mobile Business. Approximately 20 years 
continuous service as Office Manager, 
Sales Manager and General Manager. 
Complete information, performance rec- 
ords with qualified references available 
upon inquiry. Box 599, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2. 


WANTED TO BUY Automobile Radios. 
State full particulars. L. 8S. JULLIEN, 
Inc., 1443 P. Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D. C. 


BADIOS FOR SALE 


ONTIAC 1941-1942 CUSTOM RADIOS. 
Regular factory wholesale prices. Master 
and Air King models. F.O.B. 
Villa-Pontiac Co., 2820 Bailey Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CASH FOR CHEVROLET 


WILL BUY—Clean seven passenger sedans, 


limousines 1936-1942. REILLY & SCOTT, 
137 West 56th St., New York City. 


WILL BUY—late model clean choice used 


cars, pickups and trucks. Have own 
transports in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado. Phone Mr. Austin at Graceland 
6230, Chicago or Airmail lists and prices 
to Jesse M. Chase, 814 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago, or Box 1552 Pocatello, 
Idaho. 


1938-1942 CLEAN, Cadillac, Buick, Pack- 


ard and Chrysler produced seven passen- 
gers. Buick 91s, 81s, Cadillac 65s, 75s. 
Five passengers. Will pay highest mar- 
ket prices for these slower moving auto- 
mobiles. MC CLINTOCK-CADILLAC— 
World’s Largest Dealer in Seven Passen- 
ger’s—Lansing (11), Michigan 


DEALERSHIP WANTED 


DEALERSHIP, 
Iowa, Illinois or Wisconsin county seat. 
Box 588, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


WILL PAY CASH for small run down 


agency in Georgia or Florida. Ford, 
Chrysler, General Motors. Box 561, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


PREFER GOING AGENCY Ford, GM or 


Chrysler 200 to 500 potential, central 
states or Pacific Coast. Will pay cash. 
20 years experience. Have no other in- 
terests. John D, Floyd, Rte 8 Box 5751, 
Sacramento 17, California. 


DEALERSHIP FOR SALE 


GOING FORD DEALERSHIP—100 


potential. Prosperous pay-roll 
Western Montana. Excellent 
business. with or without buildings. 
Box 587, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


ARE YOU SET FOR A 
POSTWAR JOB? 


Truck manufacturer wants 


truck representatives 


experienced in truck promotion and dealer develop- 
ment work. Knowledge of light and medium truck 


merchandising is essential. 


The men we select will 


have unusual opportunities to build soundly for their 
personal future by helping our dealers get set for 
the amplified truck sales volume that is ahead. 
Your letter (which will enjoy the strictest confidence ) 
should give complete details on age, family status, 
education and experience. Our employees know of 
this ad. Address Box 579, Automotive News, Business 
News Building, 5229 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


|WANTED TEN TO TWELVE 


SPECIAL—1941 Continental 5 passenger 
club coupe. Radio, heater, overdrive, 
seat covers, white sidewall tires, 2 
Lorraine driving lights, 11,000 actual 
miles, finished in original true Zephyr 
Blue. Priced to sell. $3,650 Write 
AL SIRLIN, 850 N. Meridian S&t., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


1941 PLYMOUTH 4-DOOR SEDANS—for- 
mer cabs—39 to choose from. These cars 
have all been repainted in standard 1941 
Plymouth colors, upholstery is like new. 
Set of new synthetic recapped tires on 
all cars. Priced to sell fast—$635. 
GREAT LAKES MOTOR CORP., 2359 
Main 8t., Buffalo, New York. 


CADILLAC 1941 CONVERTIBLE SEDAN, 
black, red leather upholstery, tan top, 
radio, under seat heater, white tires, 
low mileage. Like new. FISHER 
CADILLAC CORP., 360 Central Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


1942 CHEVROLET SPECIAL DELUXE 
business coupe body complete, less in- 
struments, $350. Driven only 4,000 miles. 
Like new. Volunteer green. Contact Mr. 
P. 8. Lester, Central Chevrolet Co., Inc., 
200 East Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Long established eastern new car 
dealer — associate dealers and 
resident Le eee having excellent 
direct oa sing connections 
over dozen eastern cities and 
coqumnnntilens and making regular 
shipments used cars west Sad south 
now able add few permanent addi- 
tional connections. We buy for your 
account types, makes, models you 
instruct, only at prices you estab- 
lish. Not a volume arrangement but 
eae to smaller dealers with 

uality market. We submit written 

Breet that dealers who try our serv- 
ce, reorder after first cars received. 
No able. Box 618, freight cars 
available. 578, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit 2 


1942 LINCOLN ZEPHYR club_ coupe, 
R &H. New spare, 4,225 actual miles. 
°41-62 Cadillac sedan, radio, new spare, 
WSW tires, 4,114 actual miles. Both 
cars perfect condition. $5800 F.O.B. 
Florence, Alabama. CAMPBELL 
MOTORS, Florence, Alabama. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


STEEL RACKS, DURANT TYPE, 200 
4 ft. openings. Can be erected as de- 
sired. Used for fender or general storage 
racks. Like new. Box 583, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


LINCOLN STREAMLINER greasing equip- 
ment with overhead swivel. Box 585, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


MODEL 98K BEAN HEADLIGHT TEST- 
ER complete with floor track sold new 
for $125. Will take $75. Porta Power 
two way hydraulic body jack with cabi- 
net and attachments sold new for $210. 
Will take $150. MANNING & MARINO 
MOTOR CO., Distributors, 905-7 Wick 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


BEAN WHEEL BALANCER, cheap. 
Motors, Pontiac-Cadillac dealers, 
sena, N. Y. 


Fay 
Mas- 





METAL PARTS DRAWERS. Standard 
size. Substantial saving. Rose Oldsmo- 
bile Co., 526 Central Ave., Albany, N. Y 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


FRONT END MACHINE wanted in good 
condition. State all details in reply. 
Box 597, c/o Automotive News, Detroit 2. 


parts bins complete. Give description 
and prices. Allen Sales & Service Cor- 
poration, Jacksonville Highway, 
hassee, Florida. 


1941-42 CHEVROLET TRUCK CAB, 


Lyon steel | 


Talla- | 


New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 
4 BD 


1938 5% TON WHITE TANK TRUCK fully 


equipped. Capacity 11,500 gallons, barrel 
space. Excellent condition, streamlined, 
tire size 9:00-20. Will supply picture. 
Original cost $6,000. HAROLD HOAR, 
North Bend, Oregon. 


red 
or green, new, complete, less instru- 
ments, $250. Contact Mr. P. 8S. Lester, 
Central Chevrolet Co., Inc., 200 East 
Ave., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


BUY BONDS 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


BUSSES FOR SALE 


1942 FORD 100 h.p. 235-inch wheelbase, 


with 39-passenger Wayne high head room 
body, 2-speed axle, power brakes; 
equipped with heaters, and all safety 
equipment. Tires in A-1 condition. Bus 
in very fine condition throughout. Call or 
write MOSBY-MACK MOTOR CoO., Ford 
dealers, Topeka, Kans. 


TIRE PAINT FOR SALE 


YES, GOOD DURABLE WHITE TIRE 


PAINT in pint jars, packed 12 to the 
case, list $1 per jar. 40% discount in 
lots up to six dozen cases, 45% in lots 
up to 12 dozen cases, gross lots and 
over 50%, f.o.b. Ensley, Alabama. 
Drennen Motor Car Company, distribu- 
tors. It makes used cars look smart and 
Sells easily to the trade. 


HARTFORD HAS 


NOTICE—We 


NEW OR NEARLY NEW station wagon 


body that will fit 42 Buick Super frame. 
ao AVENUE MOTORS, INC., Gary, 
ndiana. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE USED PLYMOUTH MOTORS. 


Approximately 100 used motors, 1940 and 
1941 models, which have been removed 
from automobiles. These motors are 
complete with cylinder heads, oil pans, 
fly wheels and crankshafts and 

be useful to someone in the rebuilding 
business. Make us an offer for all or 
Part of them, f.o.b. Washington. L. P. 
STEUART, INC., 1440 P. Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


PARTS WANTED 


WANTED LEFT FRONT FENDER for 


1938 Master DeLux Chevrolet. 
premium price. 
Clinton, Iowa. 


Will pay 
Brandt Auto Company, 


WANTED NEW OR USED right front 


fender, radiator, grill and headlamp for 
1939 Special Buick. Box 592, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit 2. 


have 1942 CHEVROLET 
PARTS: Doors, Trunk Lids, Upholstery, 
Hardware and Glass. 40% to 60% off 
list. Write for free complete price list. 
Cooper-Lewis Co., Inc., 238 Broadway, 
Revere 51, Mass. 


GRILLES 
RUNNING BOARDS 


ALL METAL 


Grilles For—1941 Fords 
Boards for—1937-38-39 Chevs 
Large Supply Available For 

Car Dealers and Garages 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


DON ALLEN 


2585 MAIN ST. 
BUFFALO N. Y. 


THOUSANDS OF 


USED CARS TO WHOLESALE 


e All makes, all spatele, all types 
from 1936 to 1942 


@ Choice, fresh merchandise ar- 
riving daily 


@® References, any bank in Hart- 
ford. Dealers’ names on request 


@ Lower prices than in any other 
market 


@ Bail facilities to all points daily 
Call, Wire or Visit Either of These Dealers 


CAPITOL MOTORS, INC. 


368 MAIN STREET, TEL. 7-8144 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


O’MEARA MOTOR CO. 


653 CONN. BOULEVARD, TEL. 8-2176 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


@2 Largest Used Car Wholesalers in Connecticut 


SSS 
| 
Address all Box Ne. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 2 
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To Plymouth's advanced engineering and precision manufacture are entrusted today many of the war 


jobs requiring highest accuracy and tremendous volume: on tank, cannon and airplane assemblies... 


welding and machining armor plate merle Mace a ae cele Tl ae leet ae 


magnesium, cannon steels. * MACE ale See Eales ee hau meh Teme TM old 


than ever the extra quality built into Plymouth cars. . . Plymouth dealers have parts available, 


and provide outstanding service for cars of all makes. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
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